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Foreword 


This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  catalogues  raisonnes  of  the  museum’s  Indian  and  South¬ 
east  Asian  art  collection.  It  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  devoted  to  our  large  collection 
of  Indian  painting  and  encompasses  works  created  between  1050  and  1700,  including 
many  fine  early  Mughal  examples.  Most  of  the  paintings  here  were  acquired  in  1969 
from  the  renowned  collection  of  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck.  Many  important  addi¬ 
tions,  however,  have  been  made  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Pratapaditya  Pal,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Indian  art  department  for  twenty-three  years.  (The  next  volume 
will  cover  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  painting  and  include  all  the  museum’s 
Rajput  pictures.) 

Like  the  four  volumes  that  precede  it,  Indian  Painting  represents  another  stage 
in  Dr.  Pal’s  synthesis  of  the  field  of  Asian  art  history  and  is  especially  valuable  in  its  eluci¬ 
dation  of  complex  questions  concerning  dating  and  iconography.  Certain  aspects  of  Indian 
painting  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  others — Mughal  painting,  for 
example,  has  received  more  scholarly  attention  than  Buddhist  painting — and  those  issues 
that  remain  largely  unresolved  add  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  an  accessible  overview  of 
the  field.  The  task  is  nevertheless  one  to  which  Dr.  Pal  has  brought  considerable  expertise, 
and  he  demonstrates  in  the  detailed  catalogue  entries  his  ability  not  only  to  synthesize 
previous  discourse  but  also  to  provide  interesting  commentary  on  the  origin  and  subject  of 
individual  works.  In  addition,  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  with  its  discussion  of  the 
history  of  Indian  painting  before  1000,  makes  this  publication  a  significant  general 
presentation  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  Indian  painting. 

Indian  Painting  and  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part  illuminate  the  significance 
of  the  museum’s  collection  for  understanding  the  history  of  Indian  art  and  should  prove 
useful  for  scholars  as  well  as  those  generally  interested  in  this  great  tradition  of  art. 

MICHAEL  E.  SHAPIRO 
Director 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
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Preface  and  Acknowledgments 


The  first  of  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  museum’s  Indian  painting  collection,  this  volume 
covers  Buddhist  and  Jain  manuscript  illumination,  illustrated  books  dating  from  the 
Sultanate  period  (c.  1200—1526),  and  Mughal  and  Deccani  painting  and  calligraphy 
created  between  about  1550  and  about  1700.  The  next  volume  will  include  all  the  Rajput 
pictures  as  well  as  later  Mughal  and  Company  school  works.  An  overview  of  the  history  of 
Indian  painting  up  to  the  time  covered  by  the  collection  is  given  in  the  introduction  to 
this  volume. 

The  majority  of  the  paintings  in  this  volume  were  acquired  in  1969  from 
Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck.  Comprehensive  as  that  assemblage  was,  there  were  some 
lacunas,  which  have  since  been  filled  through  both  purchase  and  donations.  The  names  of 
the  donors  are  recognized  in  the  individual  catalogue  entries,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  thank  them  all  for  their  generous  support.  In  addition  I  must  also  thank  the  dealers 
for  bringing  to  our  attention  pictures  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown  and 
who  have  often  waited  patiently,  as  the  museum  acquisition  process  is  particularly  slow. 

Compared  with  the  other  volumes  in  the  series  of  catalogues  raisonnes  of  the 
museum’s  Indian  and  Southeast  Asian  collection,  this  one  has  been  the  longest  in 
gestation  for  several  reasons.  By  the  time  the  manuscript  was  completed  in  May  1992,  the 
most  daunting  task  proved  to  be  the  decipherment,  transcription,  and  translation  of  the 
texts  that  accompany  the  paintings.  Covering  as  the  catalogue  does  almost  seven  centuries 
of  the  history  of  Indian  painting,  including  early  Buddhist,  Jain,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Islamic  material,  the  textual  material  is  in  several  languages.  This  required  the 
cooperation  of  several  scholars,  who  also  had  other  commitments  to  attend  to. 

Many  others  have  contributed  to  this  catalogue  directly  or  indirectly.  While 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  name  them  all,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
their  cooperation.  Over  the  years,  many  scholars  have  visited  the  museum  and  have 
made  useful  comments  on  the  pictures.  Noteworthy  among  them  are  Dr.  Asok  Das, 

Dr.  B.  N.  Goswamy,  Messrs.  Karl  Khandalavala,  Terence  Mclnerney,  Robert  Skelton,  and 
Dr.  Ellen  Smart.  For  reading  and  translating  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  the  Buddhist  and 
Jain  manuscripts,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gouriswar  Bhattacharya.  The  bulk  of  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  inscriptions  were  read  and  translated  by  Mr.  Simon  Digby  and  Dr.  Zahra 
Faridany-Akhavan.  However,  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Z.  A.  Desai  and  Professor 
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Wheeler  Thackston  for  additional  help  in  resolving  knotty  linguistic  issues.  Wherever 
their  translations  have  been  used,  the  translators  have  been  duly  acknowledged.  Another 
person  outside  the  museum  to  be  mentioned  is  Emeritus  Professor  Roy  C.  Craven,  who 
kindly  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  made  helpful  comments. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  thanking  the  following  individuals  in  the  museum  for 
their  moral  encouragement  as  well  as  substantial  material  help:  Victoria  Blyth-Hill  and 
Dr.  John  Twilley,  Conservation;  Dr.  Bruce  Davis,  Prints  and  Drawings;  Anne  Diederick 
and  Eleanor  Hartman,  Art  Research  Library;  Dr.  Janice  Leoshko,  who  read  the  entire 
manuscript.  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Markel,  who  helped  with  countless  details,  Esther  Medina, 
and  Tom  Nixon,  Indian  and  Southeast  Asian  Art;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lentz,  formerly  of 
Ancient  and  Islamic  Art;  Edward  Maeder,  Costumes  and  Textiles;  Joseph  N.  Newland, 

Dr.  Susan  Caroselli,  and  Nancy  Carcione,  Publications;  Pamela  Patrusky,  Graphic  Design; 
Steve  Oliver,  Photographic  Services;  Dr.  Earl  A.  Powell  ill,  formerly  director.  A  special 
round  of  applause  is  due  to  Steve  Oliver  for  photography,  Joseph  Newland  for  editing, 
and  Pamela  Patrusky  for  design. 

PRATAPADITYA  PAL 

Senior  Curator 

Indian  and  Southeast  Asian  Art 


note:  After  this  book  ivas  typeset,  important  books  on  Indian  painting  by  Dr.  Amina  Okada  and  Dr.  Milo  C. 
Beach  were  published.  They  include  a  number  of  the  museum's  paintings,  but  references  to  these  two  books  could  not 
be  included  in  this  catalogue. 
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Drawing,  shading,  decorative  design,  and  coloring 
are  the  four  basic  elements  in  a  picture. 

Masters  applaud  superior  draughtsmanship, 
ivhile  connoisseurs  appreciate  finesse  in  shading. 

Women  prefer  ornamental  virtuosity, 

and  the  general  public  is  seduced  by  rich  colors. 

A  good  artist  should  create  his  picture  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  satisfies  all  different  tastes. 

VISHNUDHARMOTTARAPURANA 
Book  10,  chapter  41,  verses  10—12 


General  Introduction 


The  Indian  paintings  catalogued  in  this  volume  were  executed  over  a  period  of  seven 
centuries,  from  about  A.D.  looo  until  1700.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  sub¬ 
continent  was  divided  into  numerous  kingdoms,  both  large  and  small.  Only  one  small 
kingdom  in  Sind  (Pakistan)  was  ruled  by  a  Muslim  dynasty;  otherwise  the  rulers  as  well 
as  the  ruled  followed  the  three  religions  known  today  as  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and 
Jainism.  Hinduism  was  the  predominant  religion,  but  both  the  Buddhist  and  Jain 
communities  were  sizable.  Although  not  much  painting  has  survived  from  before  the 
period,  what  does  remain,  together  with  literary  evidence,  demonstrates  that  murals  were 
common  in  both  sacred  and  secular  buildings.  Illuminated  books  were  yet  to  become 
popular,  but  religious  and  narrative  paintings  on  cloth  were  used  by  adherents  of  all  three 
religions.  Portraiture  was  familiar  as  well,  but  no  example  has  survived.  There  were  also 
large  numbers  of  tribal  peoples  across  the  land,  some  of  whom  left  evidence  of  their 
aesthetic  activities  in  caves  and  rock-shelters. 

The  seven  centuries  during  which  the  catalogued  pictures  were  created  can 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods;  Pala,  Sultanate,  and  Mughal.  Though  there 
were  other  kingdoms  dominant  in  the  north  and  the  west  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  only  the  Pala  dynasty,  which  ruled  mostly  in  Bihar  and  Bengal,  is  relevant 
here.  The  Buddhist  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  collection  were  produced  during  their 
rule  (c.  800—1200).  If  the  Jains  residing  in  the  Pala  kingdom  used  illustrated  books,  none 
has  survived. 

Although  the  Muslim  ruler  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (r.  986—1030),  in  present- 
day  Afghanistan,  repeatedly  attacked  India  between  1001  and  his  death  in  1030,  the  real 
founder  of  Islamic  rule  in  northern  India  was  Muhammad  Ghori  (d.  1206).  After  conquer¬ 
ing  Ghazni  in  1173,  he  moved  down  into  the  subcontinent  and  by  1192  had  brought 
much  of  the  Gangetic  valley  under  his  control  by  defeating  and  killing  Jaichand  of  Kanauj. 
For  the  next  three  centuries  and  a  quarter  much  of  northern  India  was  ruled  by  Muslim 
rulers  known  as  sultans,  and  hence  the  period  is  characterized  as  the  Sultanate  period. 

The  next  period  of  Indian  history,  stretching  from  1526  until  1857,  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Mughal  period.  Derived  from  the  word  Mongol,  the  expression 
Mughal  is  applied  to  the  dynasty  founded  by  Babur,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the 
Mongol  Chingiz  (Genghis)  Khan.  A  Timurid  prince  from  Ferghana  in  Central  Asia,  he 
defeated  Ibrahim  Lodi  in  1526  and  occupied  the  throne  at  Delhi  until  his  death  in  1530. 
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Babur’s  son  Humayun  lost  the  kingdom  after  ruling  for  a  decade  and  fled  to  Iran.  He 
regained  it  in  1556  but  died  the  following  year.  His  son  Akbar  (r.  1556-1605)  expanded 
the  empire  from  Kandahar  in  Afghanistan  in  the  north  to  the  three  Deccani  kingdoms 
of  Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur,  and  Golconda — which  paid  him  allegiance — in  the  south, 
and  from  Gujarat  in  the  west  to  Bengal  in  the  east.  Akbar ’s  son  Jahangir  (r.  1605—27) 
kept  most  of  it  intact,  as  did  his  successor,  Shah  Jahan  (r.  1628—58).  The  next  ruler, 
Aurangzeb  (r.  1658—1707),  ultimately  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  three  Deccani 
kingdoms  and  thereby  extending  the  empire  to  its  maximum  geographical  extent,  but 
in  the  process  he  bankrupted  the  treasury  and  sowed  the  seed  of  the  subsequent  down¬ 
fall  of  the  empire.  Thereafter,  the  Mughal  empire  disintegrated  steadily  until  the  British 
crown  assumed  sovereignty  in  1858. 

The  works  catalogued  in  this  volume  include  illustrated  manuscripts,  both 
sacred  and  secular;  religious  paintings  on  cloth;  portraits  and  genre  pictures;  as  well  as 
mythological  and  rhetorical  works.  Also  discussed  are  a  number  of  examples  of  Islamic 
calligraphy,  which  are  often  mounted  back-to-back  with  pictures.  With  the  exception 
of  all  the  Buddhist  and  two  of  the  Jain  manuscripts,  which  are  of  palm  leaves,  and 
three  paintings  on  cloth,  all  the  works  in  the  collection  are  on  paper. '  Although  the 
Buddhists  in  eastern  India  stopped  producing  books  after  1250,  the  Jains  in  the  western 
part  of  the  subcontinent  were  prolific  during  the  Sultanate  period.  Illustrated  books  were 
produced  for  Hindu  and  Muslim  patrons  as  well  during  this  period,  and  a  small  group  is 
included  in  the  collection. 

The  largest  number  of  paintings  catalogued  here  belongs  to  the  early 
Mughal  period  (1526—1707).  The  majority  was  rendered  for  the  Mughal  court,  but 
some  were  produced  for  the  independent  Muslim  courts  that  flourished  in  the  southern 
region  known  as  the  Deccan  plateau.  Mughal  and  Deccani  pictures  were  much  more 
varied  in  type  than  those  from  the  Sultanate  period.  For  instance,  the  book  illustrations 
of  the  Mughal  period  reveal  a  greater  diversity  of  subject  matter,  including  histories 
and  romances.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  Mughal  works  consists  of  court  portraits 
and  genre  representations  not  encountered  earlier.  There  are  also  examples  of  both 
Indian  and  Iranian  calligraphy  in  the  Arabic  script.  The  paintings  and  the  calligraphic 
panels  were  assembled  in  albums  that  served  as  a  sort  of  portable  picture  gallery.  The 
pictures  and  calligraphic  panels  were  often  surrounded  by  elaborately  painted  and 
ornamental  borders,  where  one  encounters  some  of  the  most  spontaneous  and  liveliest 
of  all  Mughal  genre  studies. 

INDIAN  PAINTING  BEFORE  lOOO 

Although  the  museum’s  earliest  examples  of  Indian  painting  are  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  history  of  painting  on  the  subcontinent  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  third  millennium  B.c.  The  earliest  extant  evidence  for  painting  occurs  mostly  on 
ceramics  from  the  Harappan  culture  (c.  3000—1500  B.C.)  discovered  at  several  excavated 
sites  stretching  from  Pakistan  in  the  northwest  to  Maharashtra  in  the  south.  ^  Rendered 
both  in  monochrome  and  polychrome,  they  consist  of  depictions  of  fauna  (fig.  i)  and  flora, 
human  figures  as  well  as  composite  creatures,  and  a  wide  variety  of  geometrical  and 
decorative  patterns.  Some  of  these  motifs  very  likely  had  religious  significance,  while 
others  may  have  been  symbolic.  For  the  most  part  the  plants,  animals,  and  human  figures 
are  executed  both  conceptually  and  minimally  but  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  natu¬ 
ralism.  For  instance,  the  artists  took  particular  care  in  depicting  the  pipal  tree  and  the 
bull,  both  of  which  have  remained  favorite  motifs  in  Indian  art.  Even  though  most  of  the 
surviving  examples  of  painted  pottery  are  shards,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prehistoric 
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FIGURE  I 

Pottery  vessel  with  bull  design, 
Damb  Sadaat,  Quettaq  Valley, 
Pakistan,  c.  2700-2300  B.C., 
height  14  in  (35.5  cm),  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  (photograph  courtesy  of 
Department  of  Library  Services). 


Indian  artists  drew  with  both  imagination  and  graphic  clarity  in  abstract  as  well  as 
naturalistic  modes.  Some  of  the  decorative  motifs  seen  on  these  potsherds  can  be 
recognized  in  textile  patterns  through  the  ages. 

The  other  early  evidence  of  painting  survives  in  caves  and  rock-shelters 
extending  over  a  large  area  of  the  subcontinent.  ^  The  largest  group  has  been 
discovered  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  but  over  the  last  few  decades  important  centers  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  While  not  as  old  as  the  prehistoric 
painted  potsherds,  the  rock-paintings  do  reveal  similar  interest  in  the  animal  world. 
Even  though  a  wide  variety  of  expressions  may  be  discerned  at  different  sites,  there 
is  a  basic  stylistic  consistency  among  them,  as  there  is  between  them  and  the  earlier 
pictures  on  ceramics.  An  important  thematic  difference  lies,  however,  in  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  hunting  scenes  among  the  rock-paintings.  While  animals  and  humans 
are  prominent  in  the  prehistoric  potsherds,  they  are  not  shown  in  combat.  The 
palette  is  limited  in  both  types  of  paintings,  and  by  and  large  they  bear  little 
relationship  to  later  pictorial  traditions. 

The  story  of  Indian  painting  of  the  historical  period  really  begins  a 
century  or  so  before  the  start  of  the  Christian  era  in  two  Buddhist  cave  shrines  at 
Ajanta  in  Maharashtra.  The  paintings  are  in  caves  9  and  10,  and  although  they  are 
in  very  poor  condition,  one  can  discern  their  close  stylistic  kinship  to  the  narrative 
reliefs  in  early  Buddhist  monuments  such  as  those  at  Bharhut,  Sanchi,  and 
Amaravati."^  The  fragmentary  paintings  in  the  Jogimara  caves  at  Sarguja  in  Madhya 
Pradesh  also  are  contemporary  to  this  early  Ajanta  phase.  The  paucity  of  material 
is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  early  literature,  which  abounds  with  references 
to  painting.  Such  references  are  found  particularly  in  the  great  Indian  epics,  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana,  and  in  early  Buddhist  and  Jain  literature.  A  form  of 
painting  used  frequently  by  storytellers  was  known  as  the  yamapata.  Yama  is  the  god 
of  death,  and  the  word  pata  means  a  picture  on  cloth.  Apparently  itinerant  bards 
went  around  singing  tales  about  the  afterlife  in  Yama’s  realm  and  used  scroll 
paintings  to  make  their  narration  more  graphic.  This  tradition  of  recitation  with 
pictures  still  survives  in  village  India,  and  in  a  sense,  the  great  Hamzanama  [46] 
pictures  done  for  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  served  a  similar  narrative  purpose. 
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Most  surviving  paintings  from  the  historical  period,  except  the  rock- 
pictures,  are  religious  in  content.  However,  contemporary  literature  does  inform 
us  of  the  use  of  paintings  to  decorate  both  public  and  private  buildings.  A  picture 
gallery  and  a  portrait  gallery  were  often  integral  parts  of  palaces,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  surviving  palaces  of  the  Mughal  period,  and  common  folk  decorated  their  doors 
and  walls  with  divine  images  and  auspicious  symbols,  as  they  still  do  in  villages. 
Learning  the  art  of  painting  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  every  urbane  and 
cultured  person’s  education  and  was  also  a  desirable  accomplishment  of  the  courtesan. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  earliest  remnants  of  painting  of  the 
historical  period,  the  monastic  complex  at  Ajanta  also  has  the  largest  corpus  of 
surviving  murals  from  ancient  India.  Many  of  its  finest  paintings  were  executed 
during  the  Gupta  period  (c.  320—600).  At  the  time  Ajanta  was  part  of  the  local 
Vakataka  kingdom,  whose  rulers  had  matrimonial  relations  with  the  imperial 
Guptas.  Murals  of  this  period  also  survive  in  fragmentary  condition  at  Bagh  (Madhya 
Pradesh),  at  Badami  and  Pattadakal  (Karnataka),  and  at  Pithalkhora  (Maharashtra). 

It  was  during  the  Gupta  period  that  technical  books  on  art  and 
iconography  known  as  hlpasdstra  began  to  be  compiled.  One  such  important  text 
known  as  the  Chitrasutra  (Aphorism  about  art),  probably  redacted  in  the  seventh 
century  but  incorporating  earlier  material,  is  embedded  in  the  encyclopedic  religious 
text  known  as  the  Vishnudharmottarapurana,  from  which  the  verse  used  as  the 
epigraph  to  this  introduction  has  been  quoted.  Indeed,  the  focus  of  the  treatise  is  on 
painting,  which  demonstrates  how  important  and  widespread  this  artistic  form  must 
have  been  in  Gupta  India.  The  text  discusses  at  length  the  technical  aspects  of  art  as 
well  as  aesthetic  issues.  It  is  clear  from  this  and  other  early  theoretical  works  that 
line  and  color  were  regarded  as  the  two  most  important  elements  of  painting. 
Although  one  does  find  both  shading  and  modeling  with  colors  in  the  Ajanta  murals 
as  well  as  the  use  of  a  varied  palette,  by  and  large  Indian  artists  preferred  to  use 
colors  in  bright,  intense  masses.  In  drawing,  the  emphasis  is  always  on  the  expressive 
outline,  which  has  remained  the  hallmark  of  Indian  painting  of  all  ages.  Indeed, 
even  after  a  strong  influence  was  exerted  by  the  European  pictorial  tradition  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Indian  artists  continued  to  prefer  their  traditional  mode,  where 
a  strongly  linear  definition  of  form  and  areas  of  unmodulated  color  remained  the 
principal  aesthetic  concerns.  The  idea  of  the  “suggestive  outline”  and  manipulating 
colors  to  create  effects  of  light  and  shade  never  did  capture  the  Indian  painter’s 
imagination.  Even  at  Ajanta,  where  volume  is  suggested  through  shading  and  by 
tonal  gradations,  the  clarity  of  the  outline  remains  paramount. 

There  is  disagreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
surviving  paintings  at  Ajanta.  One  view  is  that  all  the  murals  were  done  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century  in  a  burst  of  activity  during  the  reign  of  the  Vakataka 
monarch  Harishena  (r.  c.  465— 90).  ^  The  king  himself  was  a  Hindu  and  was  not 
directly  involved.  However,  some  of  his  ministers  and  feudatory  princes  were  ardent 
Buddhists  and,  along  with  rich  merchants,  were  the  major  patrons  at  Ajanta.  The 
site  is  situated  not  far  from  the  trade  route  that  crossed  the  plateau,  linking  the 
eastern  regions  with  the  important  ports  along  the  western  coast.  The  inscriptions  in 
the  caves  also  mention  resident  monks  as  donors.  With  the  loss  of  Vakataka  political 
power  soon  after  Harishena’s  death,  the  resources  for  the  Buddhists  appear  to  have 
dried  up,  and  very  likely  the  artists  moved  on.  Other  scholars,  however,  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  view  and  consider  the  caves  to  have  been  excavated  and  adorned 
over  a  longer  time  span,  stretching  from  about  450  until  550  or  even  later. ^ 
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FIGURE  2 

Ajanta,  Maharashtra,  cave  17,  interior, 
detail  of  mural  of  the  Buddha 
pteaching  befote  an  audience,  wall 
painting  (photograph  courtesy  of 
Ametican  Institute  ot  Indian  Studies, 
Varanasi). 


FIGURE  3 

Ajanta,  Maharashtra,  cave  17,  porch, 
detail  ot  mural  ot  Visvantara  Jataka, 
wall  painting  (photograph  courtesy  ot 
Asian  Att  Archives,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor). 

FIGURE  4 

Ajanta,  Mahatashtra,  cave  17,  porch, 
detail  of  floral  decoration,  ceiling 
painting  (photograph  courtesy  of  Asian 
Art  Archives,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor). 


Most  of  the  paintings  of  the  Vakataka  or  Mahayana  phase  are  now  concen¬ 
trated  in  caves  i,  2,  16,  and  17  (figs.  2  —  5).  The  ceilings  are  beautifully  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  designs  consisting  of  lively  floral  and  geometric  motifs 
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FIGURE  5 

Ajanta,  Maharashtra,  cave  i ,  interior, 
detail  of  mural  of  Mahajanaka  Jataka, 
wall  painting  (photograph  courtesy  of 
Asian  Art  Archives,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor). 


as  well  as  some  animals,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  sprawling,  overlapping 
compositions  depicting  legends  of  the  Buddha’s  past  lives  known  as  jataka.  At  least 
two  different  styles  can  be  discerned  in  the  Mahayana  paintings  at  Ajanta.  The 
murals  in  caves  i6  and  17  exude  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  draughtsmanship  and 
assured  handling  of  composition  and  coloring  that  are  taken  to  indicate  an  early 
phase.  In  the  murals  of  caves  i  and  2  one  notes  a  greater  nervous  energy  in  the 
exaggerated  posturing  of  the  figures,  a  stronger  penchant  for  ornamentation,  a 
certain  manneristic  though  sensuous  grace,  and  the  use  of  stronger  highlights, 
especially  with  white,  which  is  sparingly  employed  in  the  earlier  murals.  Some  of 
the  innovations  and  motifs  that  have  a  freshness  in  the  murals  of  caves  16  and  17 
have  become  cliches  in  caves  i  and  2 . 

The  Ajanta  murals  clearly  mirror  the  rich  and  sensuous  life  at  the 
Vakataka  court  and  of  Gupta  India  generally.  The  city  life  described  so  eloquently  by 
the  greatest  Sanskrit  poet  Kalidasa  (fifth  century)  in  the  style  of  literature  known  as 
kdvya  has  been  vividly  transformed  in  brilliant  line  and  color  by  the  unknown  master 
artists  who  painted  the  walls  at  Ajanta,  ostensibly  for  the  edification  and  pleasure  of 
Buddhist  monks  and  devotees.  Significantly,  one  of  the  inscriptions  proclaims  that 
the  caves  will  afford  “enjoyment  of  well-known  comforts  in  all  seasons.”  The  colorful 
and  vibrant  murals  at  Ajanta  are  admirable  not  only  for  the  meticulously  observed 
details  of  nature  and  the  urban  landscape — including  architecture  and  furnishings, 
elegant  attire,  and  alluring  ornaments — but  also  for  perceptive  delineations  of  a 
variety  of  human  characters,  expressions,  and  moods.  They  are  no  less  engaging  for 
the  intensity  of  their  narrative  clarity  and  power,  for  the  sense  of  organic  rhythm  that 
moves  like  waves  from  one  composition  to  another,  and  above  all  for  their  manifest 
spirituality. 

The  lyrical,  sensuous,  and  elegant  style  of  painting  encountered  at 
Ajanta  appears  to  have  prevailed  with  little  change  for  about  another  two  centuries. 
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It  was  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  for  Hindu  subjects  as  well.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  not  much  has  survived,  but  what  remains  in  the  Buddhist  caves  at  Bagh  and 
Pithalkhora  and  the  Hindu  cave  temples  at  Badami  makes  their  stylistic  kinship  with 
Ajanta  clear.  There  are  differences  in  the  figural  proportions  and  types  and  in  the 
expressiveness  of  the  representations,  but  by  and  large  the  emphasis  remains  on  the 
articulately  defined  outline  despite  the  suggestion  of  modeling  both  by  shading  and 
by  added  highlights.  The  coloring  is  not  as  rich  and  varied  as  at  Ajanta.  For  instance, 
lapis  lazuli,  applied  abundantly  in  Ajanta,  is  conspicuously  absent  in  these  murals. 

Remnants  of  mural  painting  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  first 
millennium  A.D.  have  survived  mostly  in  southern  India.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  the  numerous  extant  Hindu  and  Jain  temples  in  the  north  were  adorned  with 
wall  paintings.  The  Buddhists,  however,  made  use  of  murals  for  both  decorative  and 
didactic  purposes.  Recent  excavations  at  the  monastic  complex  of  Nalanda  (Bihar) 
revealed  traces  of  eleventh-century  murals  stylistically  akin  to  the  Buddhist  manu¬ 
script  illuminations  in  the  collection  [1—9}.^  A  rich  array  of  murals  in  a  very  distinct 
style  that  may  be  characterized  as  deriving  from  the  ancient  tradition  prevailing 
in  Kashmir  has  also  survived  in  some  of  the  monasteries  in  Ladakh  (Jammu  and 
Kashmir)  and  Himachal  Pradesh.  The  most  extensive  series  occur  in  the  Alchi 
temple  complex  in  Ladakh  and  in  Tabo  (Himachal  Pradesh).^  The  murals  at  Tabo, 
particularly  those  that  can  be  dated  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  were 
probably  rendered  by  Kashmiri  artists  (fig.  6).  The  story  of  the  murals  at  Alchi  is 
more  complicated.  Executed  mostly  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  are  rendered  in 
a  variety  of  modes  deriving  inspiration  from  styles  that  prevailed  in  both  Kashmir 
and  Bihar  approximately  two  centuries  earlier.  Although  these  murals  are  generally 
regarded  as  examples  of  Tibetan  painting,  their  importance  for  the  history  of  Indian 
painting  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Apart  from  continuing  the  pictorial  tradition  of 
Ajanta,  these  murals  constitute  a  significant  body  of  surviving  Buddhist  paintings  of 
northern  India  of  the  period. 


FIGURE  6 

Tabo,  Dukhang,  detail  of  scene  from 
the  life  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  c.  1050, 
wall  painting  (photograph  by  Thomas 
Pritzker). 
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FIGURE  7 

Ellora,  Maharashtra,  cave  i ,  frieze  of 
celestial  couples  against  clouds,  late 
eighth  century,  wall  painting  (photo¬ 
graph  courtesy  of  American  Institute 
of  Indian  Studies,  Varanasi). 


Among  the  southern  sites,  several  of  the  rock-cut  temples  at  Ellora 
(Maharashtra)  have  fragmentary  remains  of  three  different  dates,  the  earliest  belonging  to 
the  eighth  century  (fig.  7).  Contemporary  murals  may  also  be  seen  in  the  small  shrines  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple  at  Coonjeevaram  or  Kanchipuram  (Tamilnadu). 
They  have  been  cleaned  and  restored  in  recent  years  and  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
history  of  painting  on  the  subcontinent.  Another  early  southern  site  is  Sittanavasal 
(Tamilnadu),  where  some  engaging  murals  have  survived  in  Jain  caves.  Some  of  the 
murals  at  Sittanavasal  are  dated  to  the  seventh  and  others  to  the  ninth  century.  The 
earlier  murals  are  stylistically  related  to  the  late  Ajanta  paintings,  while  the  later 
specimens  are  akin  to  the  Jain  paintings  at  Ellora.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of 
murals  in  the  impressive  Chola  temple  called  Brihadisvara  at  Tanjore  or  Thanjavur 
(Tamilnadu).  Built  by  the  great  Chola  monarch  Rajaraja  (r.  985  —  1014),  the  temple  was 
begun  in  1003  and  completed  in  1010 .  Hence  the  surviving  murals  are  among  the  very 
few  precisely  dated  documents  of  ancient  Indian  painting,  although  because  of  their 
situation  they  are  not  easily  viewed.  The  earliest  Buddhist  manuscript  illuminations 
in  the  collection  [i]  are  roughly  contemporaneous  to  the  Tanjore  temple  murals  but 
are  far  apart  stylistically. 

At  most  of  these  later  sites  there  is  a  distinct  change  from  Ajanta  in  the 
way  murals  are  accommodated  on  the  walls  as  well  as  in  presentation.  The  emphasis  on 
narrative  is  eschewed  for  more  hieratic  subjects  with  a  stronger  accent  on  the  iconic.  No 
longer  does  one  encounter  the  expansive  and  panoramic  compositions  providing  glimpses 
of  contemporary  life  and  culture.  Instead,  divine  beings  are  portrayed  either  in  iconic 
forms  or  in  encapsulated  myths.  The  compositions  are  limited  since  the  scenes  are  divided 
into  panels  by  means  of  borders  decorated  with  geometric  or  floral  patterns.  This  mode 
of  representation  remained  unaltered  for  almost  a  millennium  in  murals,  manuscript 
illuminations,  and  scroll  paintings.  A  second  noteworthy  difference,  visible  in  the  murals 
at  Ellora  and  elsewhere  and  in  Jain  manuscript  illustrations,  is  that  increasingly  the 
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style  became  even  more  linear,  with  limited  modeling  and  little  tonal  variation  of  color. 
Volume  is  indicated  more  by  the  plasticity  of  outline  than  by  modulated  colors,  as 
one  notes  in  the  Buddhist  manuscript  illuminations  [1—3}.  No  source  of  light  within 
the  picture  plane  is  indicated,  and  the  colors  are  applied  in  flat,  monochromatic  areas 
bounded  by  the  outlines.  Emotion  is  suggested  by  gestures  and  postures  rather  than  facial 
expressions.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  postures  and  resort  to  distortions 
of  forms,  while  many  of  the  earlier  conventions  continue  to  be  used  with  a  mannered 
elegance.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  the  style  adopted  for  Jain  book  illuminations,  which 
is  directly  related  to  the  Ellora  paintings.  In  fact,  even  the  unnatural  convention  of 
extending  the  further  eye  of  a  head  seen  in  profile  or  three-quarter  view,  so  characteristic 
of  Jain  painting,  appears  first  at  Ellora. 


FIGURE  8 

“Goddess  Prajnaparamita,”  from  a 
Dharanisamgraha  manuscript,  [3A]. 


FIGURE  9 

“Initiation  and  Haircutting  of 
Parsvanatha,"  from  a  Kalpasutra 
manuscript,  [12A]. 


BUDDHIST,  JAIN,  AND  HINDU  MANUSCRIPT  ILLUMINATIONS 
By  the  eleventh  century  the  Buddhists  in  the  monasteties  of  eastern  India  and  the  Jains 
in  the  west  and  south  had  begun  to  illustrate  some  of  their  religious  books.  These  books 
were  made  of  loosely  bound  palm-leaf  folios,  usually  about  two  feet  long  and  about  two 
inches  high.  In  the  northwest  region  of  the  subcontinent  birch  bark  was  preferred  to 
palm  leaves.  Both  palm-leaf  and  birch-bark  books  were  provided  with  wood  covers. 

The  illuminated  Buddhist  manuscripts  in  the  collection  (fig.  8)  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  patrons  associated  with  the  monasteries  of  Bihar,  West  Bengal,  and  Bangladesh. 
Buddhism  flourished  in  this  region  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  the  Palas,  some 
of  whom  may  have  been  Buddhists,  and  other  local  Buddhist  rulers.  Donating  books 
to  monasteries  was  deemed  an  important  act  of  piety.  Othet  forms  of  painting  executed 
during  this  period,  such  as  murals  and  religious  paintings  on  cloth,  have  not  sutvived. 
Buddhist  monasteties  were  targets  of  both  Hindu  and  Muslim  monarchs,  and  most  were 
effectively  destroyed  or  fell  into  disuse  by  the  fourteenth  century.  Beyond  surviving  illu¬ 
minated  books  on  palm  leaves  and  their  wooden  covers,  like  the  splendid  group  in  the 
museum,  one  can  form  an  idea  of  what  Buddhist  murals  and  scroll  paintings  looked  like 
from  examples  preserved  in  Nepal,  Tibet,  and  Burma.  The  art  of  both  Tibet  and  Burma 
was  strongly  influenced  by  that  of  the  Pala  empire. 

Although  surviving  Indian  books,  primarily  of  the  Buddhists,  go  back 
at  least  to  the  fifth  century  if  not  earlier,  the  tradition  of  illustrating  them  appears  to 
have  begun  much  later.  The  tradition  in  fact  may  have  originated  in  Central  Asia  and 
subsequently  been  adopted  in  India.  By  the  second  century,  when  the  Buddhists  began 
composing  such  important  Mahayana  texts  (suttas)  as  the  Prajnaparamita  and  the  Lotus 
Sutra,  books  themselves  came  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  veneration.  ^ 

The  Buddhists’  reverence  for  their  holy  books  appears  to  have  spread  also  to 
the  Jains  and  the  Hindus.  Like  the  Buddhists  in  eastern  India,  by  the  eleventh  century 
the  Jains  in  western  India  began  to  illustrate  their  books  (fig.  9).  Illuminated  Jain  books, 
also  made  from  palm  leaves  and  with  painted  wooden  covers,  have  been  found  both  in 
western  India  and  in  the  south.  The  existing  early  Jain  palm-leaf  manuscripts  and  their 
covers,  produced  between  1000  and  1300,  show  a  less-varied  repertoire  than  surviving 
Buddhist  manuscripts,  but  the  stylistic  kinship  between  the  two  traditions  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  After  1300,  while  Buddhism  faded  out  in  India,  the  Jains  appear  to  have  become 
more  prolific  in  commissioning  religious  books.  There  was  a  thematic  expansion,  and 
the  style  too  changed  notably. 

Although  Hindu  religious  texts  called  purana  (“ancient  tradition”),  compiled 
mostly  between  the  fourth  and  the  ninth  centuries,  do  recommend  the  practice  of  wor¬ 
shipping  and  donating  books,  few  Hindu  manuscripts,  with  or  without  illustrations. 
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of  any  antiquity  have  survived  in  India.  We  know  from  Cambodian  inscriptions  that 
manuscripts  of  the  Mahahharata  and  the  Ramayana  were  being  prepared  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  and  Hindu  manuscripts  preserved  in  Nepal  go  back  to  the  seventh.  The 
earliest  illustrated  Hindu  books  have  been  preserved  in  Nepal,  but  none  is  earlier  than 
the  twelfth  century. 

Both  the  Buddhists  and  Jains  generally  deposited  their  manuscripts  in 
libraries  attached  to  their  monasteries  or  temples.  Although  all  Buddhist  monasteries 
in  India  except  some  in  Ladakh  and  the  Chittagong  hill  tracts  in  Bangladesh  were 
destroyed,  a  substantial  corpus  of  books  copied  and  illustrated  in  the  monasteries  of  Bihar 
and  undivided  Bengal  have  been  preserved  in  Nepal,  Tibet,  and  as  far  away  as  Japan.  A 
greater  number  of  Jain  books  have  been  preserved  in  the  libraries  {sastrabhandar)  attached 
to  their  temples,  but  again  not  too  many  are  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  Fewer  Jain 
illusrrated  palm-leaf  manuscripts  exist  than  those  of  the  Buddhists.  However,  whereas  the 
Buddhist  tradition  died  in  India  after  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Jain  tradition  gathered 
momenrum  and  flourished  until  the  age  of  printing  dawned  in  India  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  sudden  spurt  of  interest  in  illustrated  books  among  the  Jains  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  introduction  of  paper,  which  the  Jains  adopted  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Hindus  appear  to  have  preferred  donating  books  to  individual  brahmans 
rather  than  to  institutions,  which  may  have  precipitated  further  the  destruction  of  early 
Hindu  books.  That  the  tradition  of  illumination  was  not  unknown  among  the  Hindus  is 
evident  from  manuscripts  in  Nepal  as  well  as  the  continuity  of  the  tradition  in  Orissa, 
although  no  surviving  illustrated  book  there  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  conservative  nature  of  the  Hindu  tradition  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  even 
after  paper  became  readily  available  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  Hindus  continued  to 
use  palm  leaves,  particularly  for  their  religious  books.  The  use  of  illustrated  books  made 
from  paper  very  likely  gained  currency  among  Hindus  in  northern  India  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  prolonged  contacts  with  Muslims. 

The  substantial  discussions  in  the  sectional  introductions  to  the  Buddhist  and 
Jain  book  illuminations  in  the  collection  may  be  supplemented  here  with  a  few  general 
observations.  Even  a  cursory  comparison  will  demonstrare  that  both  traditions  were 
limired  in  the  variety  of  books  that  were  illustrated.  Indian  Buddhists  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  illustrate  primarily  three  texts;  the  Prajnapara7nita  (Perfection  of  wisdom),  the 
Pancharaksha  (Five  protective  charms),  and  the  Dharanisamgraha  (Collection  of  charms). 
None  of  the  three  has  any  narrative  content.  The  first  is  a  purely  philosophical  work,  and 
rhe  other  two  are  compilations  of  charms  and  rites.  All  three  manuscripts  are  generally 
adorned  with  images  of  deities,  Buddhas,  and  bodhisattvas,  whose  presence  is  supposed 
to  protect  the  books  from  coming  to  harm.  In  the  case  of  the  Pancharaksha  [7}  and  the 
Dharanisamgraha  C3],  the  pictures  also  help  the  devotee  to  visualize  the  divine  forms 
described  in  rhe  charms.  In  addition,  it  was  customary  to  add  eight  major  events,  known 
as  the  Eight  Great  Miracles,  from  the  life  of  Buddha  Sakyamuni  to  the  Prajnaparamita 
text  or  its  covers  (e.g.,  [i]).  The  exact  purpose  of  this  convention  is  not  known,  but  very 
likely  the  scenes  contributed  to  homologizing  the  words  of  the  Buddha  with  his  life.  In 
any  event,  these  and  a  few  other  incidents  from  his  life,  which  are  encountered  occa¬ 
sionally  [4],  form  the  only  narrative  themes  in  Buddhist  book  illuminations.  They  are 
represented  in  a  highly  formulaic  and  stereotypical  manner  with  the  same  iconographical 
and  compositional  elements  throughout  the  three  centuries  when  the  tradition  flourished. 

The  most  popular  Jain  work  was  their  canonical  text  known  as  the 
Kalpasutra  (Book  of  sacred  preceprs;  e.g.,  {10]),  with  or  without  the  addendum  known 
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as  the  Kalakacharyakatha  (Story  of  the  teacher  Kalaka;  e.g.,  [15}).  Two  other  texts 
were  the  Trishashtisalakapurushacharita  (Lives  of  the  sixty-three  heroes;  [ii])  and  the 
U  ttaradhyayanasutra,  a  compilation  of  sermons  by  Mahavira,  the  systematizer  of  Jainism, 
with  commentaries.  A  text  that  appears  to  have  suddenly  become  popular  with  Jains  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  the  Sanigrahanisutra  (Book  of  compilations),  which  is  represented 
in  the  collection  by  several  isolated  folios  [33,  34].  The  first  three  works  include  a  great 
deal  of  narrative  material  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  the  Jinas  and  the  saints  as  well 
as  other  legends,  which  provided  the  artists  with  their  principal  themes.  However,  once 
the  compositions  and  iconographic  conventions  were  established  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  artists  felt  the  urge  to  make  any 
noteworthy  alterations.  Only  occasionally,  in  such  manuscripts  as  the  Devasano  Pado 
Kalpasutra  [20],  does  one  encounter  an  attempt  to  break  the  mold,  and  such  variations 
as  are  found  do  not  occur  in  the  principal  representations.  Seldom  in  fact  did  an  artist 
deviate  in  the  selection  of  the  events  and  incidents  portrayed.  In  any  event,  the  life  of 
Mahavira  is  usually  more  extensively  illustrated  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Jinas.  As 
in  literature  his  life  serves  as  a  model  for  those  of  the  others,  so  also  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  various  texts  the  same  formulaic  and  iconographic  pattern  is  repeated  for  lives  of 
the  other  Jinas. 

Narrative  themes  are  more  predominant  in  the  Jain  illustrations  than  they 
are  in  Buddhist  manuscript  illuminations,  which  are  a  rich  source  for  the  iconography 
of  Buddhist  deities.  Nevertheless,  the  repertoire  was  limited  in  both,  and  since  both 
were  essentially  a  copyists’  art,  stylistic  changes  were  slow  to  occur.  Occasionally,  in 
the  hands  of  a  gifted  and  innovative  artist,  the  representations  did  deviate  from  the 
conventional  norm. 

The  figures  in  the  Buddhist  manuscripts  are  more  naturalistically  delineated 
than  those  in  the  Jain  illustrations.  For  instance,  in  the  latter  the  physical  distortions 
of  the  figures  make  the  representations  quite  unrealistic  and  stylized.  In  that  sense,  the 
Buddhist  illuminations  are  indeed  closer  to  the  Ajanta  murals,  but  it  is  wrong  to  suggest 
that  they  are  murals  reduced  to  miniatures.  Neither  in  the  Jain  nor  the  Buddhist  narra¬ 
tive  representations  do  we  encounter  the  sprawling  compositions  teeming  with  masses  of 
figures  and  wealth  of  architectural  and  natural  forms  that  make  the  Ajanta  murals  so  over¬ 
powering  in  their  visual  effect.  Instead,  each  composition  in  the  manuscripts  is  limited 
to  a  few  figures  with  one  or  two  props,  such  as  a  throne  or  a  tree,  to  add  topographical 
veracity.  Even  though  colorful  and  lively,  the  representation  is  economical,  graphic, 
and  limited  to  a  single  plane. 

The  figural  forms  and  proportions  are  quite  distinct  in  the  Jain  and  the 
Buddhist  illuminations,  as  are  the  draughtmanship  and  the  coloring.  The  artists  working 
for  Jain  patrons  employed  a  much  richer  palette  that  included  the  generous  use  of  gold, 
which  is  seldom  encountered  in  Buddhist  works.  The  restraint  and  austerity  and  even 
geometrical  severity  of  form  that  characterize  much  of  Jain  sculpture  are  also  found  in 
their  paintings.  The  Buddhist  illuminations  are  informed  with  more  fluid  rhythms  and  a 
sensuous  charm.  Furthermore,  the  two  styles  differ  in  the  portrayal  of  natural  forms  such 
as  trees  and  flowers — more  stylized  in  Jain  than  in  Buddhist  pictures — as  well  as  in  the 
architectural  forms,  furnishings,  jewelry,  and  textile  patterns.  Clearly  in  such  details 
the  artists  of  each  region,  the  Jains  in  the  west  and  Buddhists  in  the  east,  were  repro¬ 
ducing  what  they  observed  around  them.  Although  limited  technically  and  in  their 
pictorial  language,  given  the  paucity  of  surviving  murals  from  the  period,  both  the  Jain 
and  the  Buddhist  manuscript  illuminations  acquire  an  art-historical  significance  totally 
disproportionate  to  their  diminutive  size. 
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PAINTING  DURING  THE  SULTANATE  PERIOD  (12OO-1525) 

Although  the  Muslims  arrived  on  the  subcontinent  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  and 
established  a  small  kingdom  in  Sind,  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  did  they  appear 
in  sizable  enough  groups  to  make  an  impression  culturally.  One  effect  of  the  Muslim 
presence  was  the  introduction  of  paper,  which  the  Jains  were  the  first  to  adopt.  Initially 
they  did  not  accept  the  codex  format  nor  the  artistic  conventions  of  Islamic  book  illu¬ 
stration,  however.  Perhaps  few  Islamic  books  were  accessible  to  non-Muslims,  or  even 
present  in  India,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  By  the  fifteenth  century 
Jain  book  illuminations  show  greater  familiarity  with  Islamic  books,  particularly  in  the 
use  of  gold  and  the  figurative  form  for  the  Sahi  types  in  the  Kalaka  story  [15C,  17].  By 
and  large,  however,  the  influence  of  illustrated  Islamic  books  on  both  Hindu  and  Jain 
books  remained  limited  until  the  seventeenth  century. 


FIGURE  10 

Section  (scene  62)  ot  the  Vasantavilasa 
scroll,  Ahmedabad,  Gujarat,  1451, 
opaque  watercolor  on  cloth,  height 
9 'A  in  (23.5  cm).  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D-C.,  32.24. 


During  the  Sultanate  period,  illustrated  books,  both  on  cloth  and  paper, 
were  also  being  produced  for  Hindu  patrons,  although  less  frequently  than  for  the  Jains 
and  the  Muslims,  judging  by  the  surviving  examples.  In  fact,  only  one  fifteenth-century 
document  has  survived  that  can  be  firmly  dated.  This  is  the  1451  Vasantavilasa,  an  erotic 
poem  about  spring,  written  and  painted  on  cloth  like  a  scroll  (fig.  10).  There  is  nothing 
specifically  Hindu  about  it,  and  its  patron  could  have  been  a  Jain  bon  vivant.  Although 
its  formal  kinship  with  the  Jain  pictorial  tradition  is  clear,  it  is  not  as  formulaic,  but 
more  lyrical  and  more  sensuously  elegant.  Stylized  and  decorative  foliage  is  employed  in 
a  generalized  landscape  setting  that  is  symbolic  and  expressive  of  the  poem’s  mood 
rather  than  topographical. 

Most  illuminated  Hindu  manuscripts  of  the  Sultanate  period  belong  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  there  is  also  only  one  undisputed  and  dated  anchor;  a  copy  of 
the  Aranyakaparvan  (Book  of  the  forest),  a  part  of  the  epic  Mahabharata.  It  was  rendered 
in  1516  at  a  place  called  Kacchauva  (identified  with  present  Kachaura  on  the  river 
Yamuna)  in  the  realm  of  the  Lodis,  the  last  of  the  Delhi  sultans  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Mughal  empire.  Although  not  as  elegant,  its  style  is  derived  ultimately  from  that 
of  the  Vasantavilasa  and  from  the  Jain  style  in  general.  A  minor  though  noteworthy 
distinction  is  that  the  heads  are  always  shown  in  proper  profile  and  the  protruding  further 
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FIGURE  II 

"Krishna  and  Balarama  Play  with 
Gopas,”  from  a  Bhagavatapurana 
manuscript,  [36A]. 


eye  is  omitted,  but  the  typically  Jain  distortion  of  the  projecting  chest  is  still  continued. 
This  style  is  now  characterized  by  the  expression  Chaurapanchasika,  from  a  richly  illus¬ 
trated  copy  of  a  poetical  work  of  that  name  now  in  Ahmedabad.  It  is  in  the  Chaura¬ 
panchasika  manuscript  that  the  style  reaches  its  most  refined  and  vivacious  expression. 

The  style  is  represented  in  the  collection  by  five  illustrated  folios  from  two 
different  manuscripts  of  the  Bhagavatapurana,  a  Hindu  religious  text  of  encyclopedic 
nature  extolling  the  Vaishnava  deity  Vasudeva- Krishna  {36,  37]  (fig.  ii).  Subsequently  it 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  texts  to  be  illustrated  for  Hindu  patrons.  While  rendered 
basically  in  the  same  style  as  Aranyakaparvan  pictures,  these  illustrations  differ  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  way.  In  the  Aranyakaparvan  the  illustrations  and  the  text  are  accommodated  on 
the  same  page,  but  in  the  Bhagavatapurana  the  pictures  exist  independent  of  the  text, 
which  is  either  banished  to  the  back  or  confined  as  a  caption  in  a  narrow  band  above. 

The  latter  mode  is  first  encountered  in  the  Vasantavilasa,  and  it  continued  to  be  employed 
for  books  in  which  the  text  consisted  only  of  couplets,  such  as  the  Gitagovinda  {38}. 

Where  exactly  the  other  type  of  book — consisting  of  pictures  on  one  side  and  the  text 
on  the  other — originated  is  not  known.  The  earliest  example  known  is  the  earlier  of  the 
museum’s  two  Bhagavatapurana^  {36},  provided  its  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  accepted.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  same  arrangement  of  text  and 
pictures  is  found  also  in  the  Hamzanania,  the  monumental  book  created  about  1570  for 
the  Mughal  emperor  Akbar  {46].  There,  however,  the  relevant  text  is  on  the  facing  page 
so  that  one  could  see  the  illustration  as  one  read  the  story.  In  the  Bhagavatapurana  one 
has  to  turn  over  the  picture  to  read  the  text. 

Most  surviving  Hindu  paintings  of  the  period  are  from  illustrated  books  that 
provide  little  or  no  information  about  their  provenance  or  date.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  where  they  were  executed  or  who  their  patrons  were.  Some  may  have  been  done 
for  powerful  Hindu  courts  such  as  that  of  Mewar  in  Rajasthan,  and  others  were  probably 
rendered  for  rich  merchants.  Both  the  range  of  subject  matter  and  style  of  the  illustrated 
Hindu  manuscripts  are  limited.  No  examples  of  Hindu  portrait  paintings  of  the  period 
have  survived.  However,  literary  evidence  as  well  as  extant  fragments  make  it  clear  that 
the  temples  and  palaces  were  decorated  with  murals.  The  palaces  were  decorated  largely 
with  scenes  from  the  Mahabharata,  Ramayana,  and  the  Krishna  legends  in  public  galleries 
and  with  erotic  themes  in  the  private  apartments.  Even  though  Sultanate  period  palaces 
are  few,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mid-fifteenth-century  murals  would  have 
been  painted  in  the  style  of  the  Vasantavilasa  and  those  of  a  century  later  in  that  of  the 
Chaurapanchasika  (cf  [36,  37}).  The  Chaurapanchasika  style  was  a  contributory  factor 
to  the  formation  of  the  Mughal  style  at  Akbar ’s  atelier. 

The  evidence  for  Islamic  painting  from  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Sultanate 
period  is  rather  sketchy.  Mausoleums  remain  in  abundance,  but  no  palaces  or  murals  have 
survived.  Literary  evidence  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  certainly  murals,  both  figurative 
as  well  as  nonfigurative,  did  decorate  the  walls  of  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  some 
of  the  Muslim  rulers  must  have  been  interested  in  owning  illustrated  books.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  books  may  have  been  imported  from  Iran  and  the  Arab  world, 
but  by  the  early  fourteenth  century  certainly  local  production  must  have  begun.  It  is  well 
known  that  scholars  and  literary  figures  from  West  Asia  were  attracted  to  Delhi  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  when  the  poet  Amir  Khusrau 
Dihlavi  (1253—1325)  was  active  there  that  books  were  not  only  being  copied  but  also 
illustrated  locally.  The  earliest  surviving  Islamic  book  that  can  be  attributed  securely  to 
India  is  a  Koran  that  was  copied  in  Gwalior  in  1399,  a  year  after  Timur,  the  conqueror 
from  Iran,  sacked  Delhi.  Timur  probably  looted  what  he  found  in  the  sultan’s  library 
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FIGURE  12 

"King  Khusrau  and  Barbad,”  from  a 
Shahnama  manuscript,  [43D]. 


FIGURE  13 

“Bizhan  in  the  Dungeon,"  illustration 
from  a  Shahnama  manuscript.  Central 
India,  c.  1450,  ink  and  opaque 
watercolor  on  paper,  81/8X4  in  (20.7 
X  1 1. 6  cm),  collection  of  Dr.  Alvin  O. 
Beliak,  Philadelphia. 


in  Delhi,  but  this  does  not  explain  why  books  produced  in  other  fourteenth-century 
sultanates  have  not  survived. 

Most  Indian  Islamic  books  of  the  Sultanate  period  belong  to  the  fifteenth  and 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  A  number  of  illustrated  folios  from  copies  of  the  great  Iranian 
epic,  Firdausi’s  Shahnama  (Book  of  kings),  in  the  collection  [42-44}  are  rendered  in  so 
strong  a  Persian  style  that  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  they  were  made  in  Iran  or 
India  (fig.  12).  If  the  books  were  produced  in  India,  then  very  likely  the  artists  simply 
copied  imported  models  as  desired  by  their  patrons.  This  was  not  unusual  and  was,  in 
fact,  being  done  even  as  late  as  the  1570s  [95}.  However,  the  highly  Persianized  style 
of  the  Sultanate  period  appears  to  have  had  limited  appeal  and  may  also  have  had  a 
restricted  circulation.  In  most  such  works,  including  a  Khamsa  (Quintet)  of  Amir 
Khusrau  [41},  produced  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Indian 
elements  appear  as  occasional  incursions  and  are  not  easy  to  discern. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the  two  pictorial  traditions  had 
mingled  and  several  centers  began  producing  books  for  Muslim  patrons  in  which  the 
style  of  the  illustrations  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  their  Indian  origin.  Mandu  (Madhya 
Pradesh),  the  capital  of  the  Malwa  Sultanate,  remained  an  important  center  for  manuscript 
production  throughout  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  manuscripts  produced  at  Mandu  are 
illustrated  in  a  more  decorative  and  flattened  version  of  the  Persian  Turkoman  manner  of 
Shiraz  and  with  indisputably  Indian  features;  the  Nimatnama  (Book  of  recipes)  of  about 
1500  in  the  India  Office  Library,  London,  is  probably  the  best  known.  *2 


There  are  other  fifteenth-century  illuminated  Islamic  books  that  are  also 
unquestionably  Indian,  but  their  exact  provenances  are  not  known.  Among  them  the  most 
innovative  is  a  recently  dispersed  mid-fifteenth-century  Shahnama  that  clearly  combines 
stylistic  elements  from  the  Jain  and  the  Islamic  pictorial  traditions,  as  is  evident  from  the 
illustration  reproduced  here  (fig.  13).^^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  artist — or 
artists — responsible  for  these  illustrations  was  more  than  familiar  with  the  Jain  tradition 
and  had  a  Muslim  patron  who  was  not  an  Iranophile.  These  highly  original  illustrations 
not  only  demonstrate  the  unknown  artist’s  extraordinary  self-assurance  and  complete  mas¬ 
tery  over  his  craft  but  also  his  innovative  and  open  mind.  Once  begun,  an  Indo-Persian 
pictorial  language  evolved  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  Babur  arrived  in  the  third  decade 
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FIGURE  14 

"Chanda  in  a  Garden,”  from  a  Laiir 
Chanda  manuscript,  provenance 
uncertain,  c.  1550,  opaque  watercolor 
on  paper,  loYs  x  8  '/-i  in  (27.0  x  21.0 
cm),  Prince  of  Wales  Museum, 
Bombay. 


of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  thorough  synthesis  of  the  Indian  and  Persian  pictorial  tradi¬ 
tions  had  been  achieved,  as  seen  in  such  manuscripts  as  the  Bombay  Laur  Chanda  or 
Chandayana  (Romance  of  Laurak  and  Chanda;  fig.  14).  Although  it  was  a  felicitous 
marriage,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Indian  featutes  and  aesthetic  predominate.  Most  of 
these  manuscripts  were  illustrated  by  individual  Indian  artists,  who,  though  familiar  with 
Persian,  particularly  Shirazi,  painting  of  about  1500,  were  very  selective  in  what  they 
borrowed.  The  exact  provenance  of  the  Bombay  Laur  Chanda,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
Sultanate-period  illustrated  manuscripts,  is  uncertain.  Some  attribute  it  to  Jaunpur  (Uttar 
Pradesh),  and  others  regard  it  as  the  product  of  the  court  workshop  at  Mandu.  The 
pictutes  do  demonstrate  a  close  stylistic  kinship  with  the  eatlier  Mandu  Nimatnania. 

Summing  up,  in  Sultanate-period  painting  one  discerns  at  least  four  different 
manners.  The  conservative  Jain  style  remained  predominant  with  Jain  patrons  in  western 
and  central  India  well  into  the  sixteenth  century.  A  freer  and  more  sensuous  version  of 
this  style  was  apparently  favored  for  other  kinds  of  subjects  at  least  in  the  mid-fifteenth 
century,  as  seen  in  the  Vasantavilasa.  Simultaneously  in  the  fifteenth  century,  if  not  earlier, 
Islamic  patrons  were  demonstrating  a  marked  preference  for  books  illustrated  in  strongly 
Persianized  styles  with  few  concessions  to  the  pictotial  tradition  of  their  adopted  home. 

A  synthesis  of  the  Persian  and  the  Indian  modes  appears  to  have  occurred  sometime  in 
the  second  half  of  the  same  centuty,  mostly  at  Muslim  courts  apparently,  as  all  the  books 
illustrated  in  this  style  are  written  in  the  Atabic  script.  Hindu  patrons  continued  to  show 
a  preference  for  a  more  Indian  manner  retaining  the  mannered  elegance  and  lyrical  flavor 
of  the  Wasantavilasa  but  by  the  early  sixteenth  century  eschewing  some  of  its  distortions 
and  adopting  a  few  innovative  features  from  what  might  be  called  the  Sultanate  Indo- 
Persian  mode. 
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MUGHAL  PAINTING 


Radical  changes  took  place  in  Indian  painting  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  court  atelier  of  the  Mughals.  A  master  of  the  Turki  language,  Babur  was  interested 
in  books  and  calligraphy  as  well  as  painting.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he 
retained  any  artists.  He  certainly  collected  and  appreciated  illustrated  books,  and  this 
interest  was  also  evinced  by  his  son  Humayun.  While  in  exile  in  Iran,  Humayun  took 
advantage  of  the  Iranian  monarch  Shah  Tahmasp’s  aversion  to  painting  and  recruited  some 
of  his  artists.  Although  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  creative  talents  of  his 
recruits,  fortunately  his  fourteen-year-old  son,  Akbar,  who  was  not  formally  educated, 
was  keenly  interested  in  both  books  and  pictures.  Preoccupied  though  he  was  with 
expanding  and  administering  his  modest  inheritance,  he  did  not  allow  the  talents  of  the 
Iranian  masters,  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  and  Abd  as-Samad,  to  go  to  seed.  Though  the  workshop 
may,  in  fact,  have  been  established  by  his  father,  Akbar  was  behind  its  spectacular 
expansion  in  the  1560s.  By  the  1590s,  when  Abul  Fazl,  the  court  historian,  wrote  the 
official  account  of  Akbar ’s  reign,  the  workshop  employed  more  than  a  hundred  master 
painters  and  had  already  proved  to  be  the  most  prolific  center  of  book  production  in  the 
Islamic  world. 

The  century  (1556—1658)  spanned  by  the  rule  of  the  three  great  Mughals — 
Akbar,  Jahangir,  and  Shah  Jahan — may  well  be  regarded  as  the  most  innovative  and 
exciting  period  in  the  history  of  Indian  painting.  In  fact,  few  periods  or  dynasties  in  the 
history  of  the  world  can  match  the  creative  output  during  the  reigns  of  those  three  suc¬ 
cessive  monarchs  of  the  same  dynasty  in  the  visual  arts  and  architecture.  As  in  painting, 
so  also  in  architecture,  textiles  and  carpets,  jewelry  and  decorative  art;  the  century  of  the 
three  early  Mughals  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  con¬ 
tinent.  Among  Shah  Jahan’s  sons,  this  passionate  interest  in  the  arts  was  inherited  by  the 
eldest.  Data  Shikoh,  but  unfortunately,  he  lost  the  struggle  for  the  throne  and  is  life  to 
the  younger  Aurangzeb  (r.  1658—1707),  whose  response  to  the  arts  was  lukewarm  at  best. 

The  majority  of  the  Mughal  pictures  in  the  collection  were  rendered  in  the 
imperial  workshop  {kitabkhana)  for  either  Akbar,  Jahangir,  or  Shah  Jahan.  Only  a  few 
are  from  the  Aurangzeb  period,  and  there  is  no  way  to  determine  whether  they  were 
associated  with  the  imperial  workshop.  Some  paintings  in  the  collection  were  executed 
for  patrons  other  than  the  emperors,  such  as  members  of  the  nobility  associated  with  the 
court  as  well  as  regional  and  local  feudatory  chiefs,  known  as  maharajahs  and  nawabs. 
Production  of  Islamic  books  was  both  a  costly  and  elaborate  affair  involving  a  large 
number  of  specialists,  such  as  calligraphers,  illuminators,  painters,  gilders,  margin- 
makers,  binders,  and  others.  Only  the  very  wealthy  could  afford  to  maintain  such  a 
production  center,  and  usually  only  the  ruler  had  one.  During  Akbar ’s  reign,  apart 
from  the  imperial  workshop,  there  was  at  least  one  other,  belonging  to  the  courtier  Abd 
ar-Rahim  Khan  Khanan,  but  several  other  courtiers  did  have  large  libraries.  To  satisfy 
the  needs  of  those  bibliophiles  who  did  not  have  their  own  facilities,  the  artists  attached 
to  the  limited  number  of  workshops  must  have  moonlighted.  Those  artists  who  did  not 
qualify  for  the  workshops  probably  set  up  shops  in  the  bazaars  and  freelanced.  A  part 
of  the  imperial  workshop  always  moved  with  the  emperor  whenever  the  court  traveled, 
which  was  frequently.  Otherwise  the  major  centers  of  Mughal  painting  were  Agra  and 
Lahore.  For  a  brief  spell,  when  Prince  Salim — later  the  emperor  Jahangir — rebelled 
against  his  father,  he  set  up  his  personal  atelier  in  Allahabad,  which  served  as  his  base 
camp.  After  Shah  Jahan  founded  Shahjahanabad  in  Delhi,  it  too  became  a  center  of 
Mughal  painting  and  remained  so  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
until  the  eclipse  of  the  empire. 
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FIGURE  15 

"Heroes  Being  Given  Refuge,"  from  a 
Hamzanama  manuscript,  [46]. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  chat  the  Mughals  brought  with  them  a  kind  of 
interest  and  connoisseurship  previously  unknown  in  India,  even  among  the  Muslim 
patrons.  While  we  do  have  references  in  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  visual  arts  among  cultured  gentlemen  {ndgaraka),  who  were  expected  to  learn  the  art 
of  painting,  and  although  we  have  descriptions  of  picture  and  portrait  galleries  in  palaces, 
we  know  nothing  specific  about  the  patrons  as  we  do  about  Akbar  and  Jahangir,  who  not 
only  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  painting  but  were  directly  involved  in  the  origin  and 
development  of  a  style.  In  fact,  though  the  world  of  art  has  known  many  famous  patrons, 
none  in  any  civilization  has  been  so  intimately  and  directly  involved  with  the  creation 
of  a  new  style  as  was  Akbar. 

Although  a  kind  of  stylistic  amalgam  between  Persian  and  Indian  painting 
had  already  been  achieved  during  the  late  Sultanate  period,  it  involved  no  radical 
technical  leap  or  aesthetic  innovation.  This  is  self-evident  if  one  compares  the  Sultanate 
Indo-Persian— style  pictures  (fig.  13)  with  those  of  Akbar’s  Hamzanama  [46}  (fig.  15). 

The  Hamzanama  is  also  notably  different  in  form,  composition,  coloring,  and  draughts¬ 
manship  from  the  kind  of  pictures  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  and  Abd  as-Samad  had  been  painting 
in  Iran.  Despite  their  heavy  dependence  on  the  Persian  pictorial  language  and  vocabulary, 
these  masters  were  successful  in  creating  a  new  style  that  is  as  different  from  the  Persian 
manner  as  it  is  from  the  more  purely  Indian  modes.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
inspiring  force  behind  the  birth  of  this  new  style  was  the  ever-inventive  mind  of  Akbar. 

As  Abul  Fazl  informs  us,  the  emperor  was  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials 
and  personally  approved  the  quality  of  production,  and  he  furthermore  supervised  the 
selection  of  incidents  to  be  painted  in  the  manuscripts.  Besides,  it  was  Akbar’s  rather 
than  his  artists’  interest  in  and  admiration  for  European  works,  introduced  to  the  court  by 
Portuguese  visitors  from  Goa  and  other  Europeans,  that  encouraged  the  adoption  of 
European  technical  elements  that  contributed  to  the  greater  naturalism  of  the  Mughal 
style.  This  concern  for  accurately  recording  what  the  eye  sees  constitutes  a  significant 
difference  between  the  fifteenth-century  Persianized  pictures  and  the  Mughal  stylistic 
synthesis. 

In  addition  to  such  traditional  Persian  literary  works  as  the  Hamzanatna  (Saga 
of  Hamza),  the  Shahnama,  the  Tutinama  (Tales  of  a  parrot),  Nizami’s  Khamsa  (Quintet), 
the  Gulistan  (Rose  garden)  of  Sadi,  and  others,  the  Mughals  were  also  interested  in  histories, 
their  ancestors’  as  well  as  their  own.  And  so  books  such  as  the  Chingiznama  (Saga  of 
Chingiz  Khan),  the  Tmurnama  (Saga  of  Timur),  the  Zafarnama  (Saga  of  conquest),  the 
Tarikh-t  Alf  (Millennial  history),  the  Baburnarna,  the  autobiography  of  Babur,  and 
others  of  this  genre  were  copied  and  illustrated.  The  Baburnarna  was  especially  admired, 
and  several  illustrated  versions  are  known.  In  addition,  Akbar  had  his  own  official 
history,  the  Akharnama,  written  by  Abul  Eazl,  and  Jahangir’s  reign  is  recorded  in  the 
Jahangtmama  and  his  own  memoirs.  A  superbly  and  lavishly  illustrated  copy  of  the 
Padshanama,  recounting  the  history  of  Shah  Jahan’s  reign,  is  now  in  the  British  royal 
collection  at  Windsor. 

It  was  one  thing  to  illustrate  the  past  but  quite  another  to  record  con¬ 
temporaneous  events.  The  events  in  the  Chingiznama  or  the  Tarikh-i  Alf,  or  even  in 
the  Baburnarna,  were  much  more  remote  than  those  associated  with  Akbar.  No  other 
previous  Indian  ruler,  either  Muslim  or  Hindu,  had  had  his  own  reign  chronicled  so 
thoroughly  in  his  own  lifetime.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  official  histories  were 
suitably  embroidered,  in  the  1590s  the  hero  of  the  drama  was  very  much  alive.  Thus,  the 
representations  of  the  events  in  Akbar’s  chronicle  had  to  have  greater  veracity  than  those 
described  in  works  about  the  past.  This  meant  keener  observation  and  more  accurate 
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transcripts  of  the  people,  the  incidents,  and  the  topography.  Undoubtedly  the  naturalistic 
representation  of  European  paintings  and  engravings — even  of  biblical  subjects — must 
have  appeared  particularly  appropriate  for  the  purpose. 

Within  their  pictorial  conventions,  the  Mughal  artists  seem  to  have  worked 
in  at  least  three  different  idioms  depending  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  they  were 
illustrating.  Legendary  and  fictional  subjects  were  treated  with  a  more  visionary  and 
effusive  style  that  allowed  freer  rein  for  the  imagination.  Historical  works  that  required  a 
greater  degree  of  specificity,  such  as  the  Timumama,  were  executed  in  a  more  Persianized 
style  so  that  the  flora,  fauna,  and  topography,  mostly  of  Iran  and  Central  Asia,  would 
provide  a  more  authentic  flavor  of  the  locale  where  the  incidents  took  place.  Finally,  the 
contemporary  histories  were  illustrated  in  a  more  factual  and  partially  realistic  mode  in 
which  a  genuine  effort  was  made  to  add  local  color  and  topographical  details  and  convey 
both  the  drama  and  the  psychological  concerns  of  the  events.  Moreover,  the  “selective 
realism”  of  the  illustrations  depended  not  only  on  the  texts  themselves,  with  their 
hyperbolic  and  stylized  descriptions,  and  on  the  aesthetic  conventions  acquired  by  the 
artists  but  also  on  the  patron’s  taste.  While  Akbar  did  demand  a  certain  degree  of 
truthfulness,  his  interest  in  nature  and  observed  phenomena  was  not  as  scientific  and 
clinical  as  that  of  Jahangir,  and  Shah  Jahan  seems  to  have  preferred  a  more  refined, 
ordered,  and  idealized  world  in  his  paintings  than  did  either  of  his  predecessors. 

Apart  from  manuscript  illuminations,  whose  production  declined  after 
Akbar,  the  other  type  of  Mughal  pictures  surviving  from  his  reign  is  portraiture.  Portraits 
were  not  unknown  in  earlier  Indian  art,  but  their  use  was  limited  and  the  representation 
was  highly  idealized.  Realistic  portraits  of  individuals  were  also  not  generally  favored 
among  the  Muslims  of  West  Asia.  Although  the  Mughal  artists  may  have  begun  executing 
portraits  during  the  time  of  Humayun,  who  was  familiar  with  Timurid  portraits,  it  was 
Akbar  who  encouraged  the  art  of  realistic  portraiture.  As  Abul  Fazl  has  recorded.  At  His 
Majesty’s  command  portraits  have  been  painted  of  all  of  His  Majesty’s  servants  and  a 
huge  album  {kitab)  has  been  made.  Thus  the  dead  have  gained  a  new  life,  and  the  living 
an  eternity.”  The  purpose  of  the  portraits,  however,  was  more  practical.  Not  only  was 
Akbar  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  the  orthodox  Islamic  objections  to  figurative  paint¬ 
ing  that  discouraged  the  art  of  portraiture,  but  he  was  astute  enough  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  being  personally  familiar  with  every  important  officer  of  his  reign.  His 
son  Jahangir  too  was  very  aware  of  the  necessity  to  know  intimately  both  one’s  friend  and 
foe,  if  not  in  person,  at  least  through  portraits.  Hence  when  he  dispatched  an  embassy 
to  Iran  in  1619,  he  sent  along  the  artist  Bishandas  to  draw  likenesses  of  the  Iranian 
monarch  Shah  Abbas  ii,  whom  he  never  forgave  for  having  snatched  Qandahar. 

That  the  Mughal  portraits  were  drawn  from  life  is  known  both  from 
surviving  pictures  where  we  see  artists  directly  sketching  the  subject  and  also  from 
such  perceptive  and  unglamourized  drawings  as  that  of  Jahangir  in  the  collection  [73}. 
Although  Mughal  portraiture  under  both  Akbar  and  Jahangir  was  strongly  influenced 
by  realistic  European  portraits  encountered  in  miniatures  and  engravings,  the  technical 
limitations  of  the  genre  are  clear.  The  paintings  are  of  diminutive  size  and  the  figures  are 
generally  portrayed  full  length,  which  considerably  reduces  the  potential  for  rendering 
highly  detailed  and  expressive  faces  capable  of  projecting  the  subject’s  personality,  as 
was  done  in  the  much  larger  busts  in  oil  favored  in  contemporary  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
Mughal  representation  is  generally  in  profile,  which  imposed  certain  limitations  on  the 
expressiveness  of  the  depiction.  While  not  as  idealized  and  generalized  as  earlier  Indian 
portraits,  Mughal  portraits,  like  the  landscapes  in  historical  pictures,  are  combinations  of 
both  realism  and  stylization.  The  character  of  the  portrait,  especially  of  his  own,  changed 
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under  Shah  Jahan.  Unlike  Akbar  and  Jahangir,  who  were  interested  in  both  the  spirit  and 
the  form,  Shah  Jahan  was  more  concerned  with  style  than  substance.  His  own  portraits 
therefore  lack  the  psychological  depth  of  earlier  Mughal  portraits  and  present  the  emperor 
in  highly  cosmetized  and  flattering  images.  Other  portraits  from  his  reign,  such  as  those 
by  such  accomplished  artists  as  Hashim  [76},  are  technically  flawless  but  less  expressive 
than  those  done  under  Jahangir. 

Portraiture  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  humanistic  interest  and  the 
insatiable  curiosity  of  the  early  Mughals,  which  resulted  in  paintings  that  present  both 
the  human  and  physical  worlds  with  a  veracity  and  an  empathy  rarely  encountered  in 
earlier  Indian  art.  Only  in  the  murals  of  Ajanta  is  contemporary  court  life  recorded  in 
such  lively  detail  and  rich  variety  as  Mughal  India  is  in  its  paintings.  The  Mughals  also 
adopted  the  Persian  idea  of  the  album  in  which  examples  of  calligraphy  and  pictures 
of  a  wide  variety  of  genres  alternated  and  were  savored  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 

The  museum’s  collection  has  a  number  of  Mughal  pictures  that  were  painted 
for  both  Muslim  and  Hindu  patrons  who  were  probably  influenced  by  Mughal  taste. 

Apart  from  the  imperial  circle — which  included  members  of  the  royal  family  as  well 
as  courtiers — Rajput  princes,  especially  those  closely  allied  to  the  Mughal  court,  also 
admired  Mughal  paintings.  Some  of  the  artists  trained  in  the  Mughal  tradition  worked 
for  Rajput  courts,  just  as  in  the  nineteenth  century  their  descendants  would  do  for 
the  British  in  Calcutta,  Delhi,  and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  a  certain  number  of  paintings 
of  more  popular  subjects,  such  as  Ragamala  (collections  of  poems  describing  the  various 
musical  modes  known  as  raga  and  ragint),  were  painted  in  the  bazaars  of  Agra,  Lahore,  or 
Delhi  for  general  consumption.  Most  of  these  have  Hindi  texts  and  may  have  been  done 
for  either  Hindu  or  Muslim  patrons  who  also  loved  music.  These  provincial  and  popular 
Mughal  pictures  vary  in  their  aesthetic  richness  or  quality  depending  on  the  skill  of  the 
artist  and  the  pocketbook  and  the  taste  of  the  patron.  Although  less  refined  and  more 
summarily  rendered  than  the  imperial  paintings,  they  were  of  seminal  importance  for 
the  development  of  the  Rajput  tradition. 

DECCANI  PAINTING 

Apart  from  the  Mughal  school,  centers  of  painting  developed  in  the  sixteenth  century  at 
the  three  southern  Islamic  kingdoms  of  Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur,  and  Golconda  and  by  the 
seventeenth  century  at  some  of  the  Hindu  courts  that  had  come  under  Mughal  hegemony. 
Paintings  for  Hindu  patrons  from  the  seventeenth  century  and  later  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  volume  of  the  catalogue,  but  pictures  produced  for  the  three  Islamic  kingdoms 
of  the  Deccan  until  about  1700  will  be  discussed  here. 

All  three  kingdoms  were  situated  on  the  Deccan  plateau  in  parts  of  the  three 
states  known  today  as  Andhra  Pradesh,  Maharashtra,  and  Karnataka.  Collectively  the 
style  of  painting  that  developed  at  the  three  courts  is  known  as  Deccani.  At  the  time  of 
Babur’s  conquest  the  three  kingdoms  flourished  as  independent  entities,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  all  three  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Mughal  empire. 
The  Deccani  rulers  maintained  even  closer  ties  than  the  Mughal  court  with  the  various 
Islamic  kingdoms  of  West  Asia,  and  Iranian  culture  and  tastes  were  the  most  influential. 
Fewer  Deccani  than  Mughal  pictures  have  survived,  and  most  of  them  are  undocumented, 
which  creates  problems  in  determining  both  provenance  and  date.  Although  the  Deccani 
tradition  did  develop  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  one  also  finds  paintings  done  in 
strongly  Persianized  styles  or  even  in  close  imitation  of  foreign  works  [95,  98}.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  common  Deccani  flavor  or  aesthetic,  there  are  subtle  differences  of  style 
perceptible  in  the  pictures  executed  for  the  three  courts. 
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FIGURE  l6 

“Sultan  Husayn  Nizam  Shah  in  the 
Zenana,”  from  a  Tarif-i  Husayn 
Shahi  manuscript,  Ahmadnagar, 
Maharashtra,  1565,  opaque  watercolor 
on  paper,  6%  x  5  in  (16.9  x  12.7  cm), 
Bharat  Itihasa  Samshodhana  Mandala, 
Poona. 


FIGURE  17 

“Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah  (.>),”  from  a 
History  of  the  Quth  Shahi  Sultans  of 
Goknnda  manuscript,  {1030], 


With  one  exception,  a  rare  Ragamala  picture  probably  from  Ahmadnagar 
[112},  all  the  Deccani  paintings  in  the  museum’s  collection  are  either  from  Bijapur  or 
Golconda.  Fewer  Ahmadnagar  pictures  appear  to  have  survived  and  most  are  of  uncertain 
provenance.  Moreover,  Ahmadnagar  lost  its  independence  by  1636,  whereas  Bijapur  was 
absorbed  into  the  Mughal  empire  in  1686  and  Golconda  the  following  year.  Fortunately 
the  earliest  surviving  Deccani  work  has  an  unambiguous  Ahmadnagar  provenance  and  is 
also  dated.  It  is  an  illustrated  manuscript  of  a  historical  book  called  the  Tarif-i  Husayn 
Shahi  copied  for  the  court  in  1565.  The  style  of  the  illustrations  (fig.  16)  is  clearly  related 
to  the  Ragamala  painting  in  the  collection  and  is  also  reminiscent  of  the  Bombay  Laur 
Chanda  (fig.  14). 

In  all  three  centers,  despite  the  emergence  of  local  modes,  a  Persianized 
manner  continued  to  exist  simultaneously.  Although  the  Deccani  courts  had  become 
familiar  with  the  Mughal  tradition,  possibly  as  early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  both  the  artists  and  the  patrons  seem  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
Mughal  concerns  for  naturalism  and  psychological  acuity  and  their  interest  in  history  and 
the  world  around  them.  Rather,  the  pictures  of  all  three  Deccani  centers,  including 
portraits,  reveal  a  penchant  for  idealization  and  fantasy;  a  mystical,  otherworldly  mood; 
brilliantly  luxuriant  colors;  and  audacious  distortions  of  form  (fig.  17).  As  M.  Zebrowski 
has  summed  up  elegantly: 

Fexv  Deccani  paintings  record  historical  eimts  or  realistically  portray  their  subjects,  as  Mughal 
art  does.  Nor  was  there  much  interest  in  the  thrills  of  the  hunt,  court  ceremonial  or  Hindu  ritual, 
favourite  Rajasthani  themes.  Instead,  princely  portraits  predominate  which  aim  to  establish  a  gently 
lyrical  atmosphere,  often  one  of  quiet  abandon  to  the  joys  of  love,  music,  poetry  or  just  the  perfume  of 
a  flower.  Although  figures  are  conventional  types,  moods  are  brilliantly  established  through  fantastic 
colours  and  unconventional  poses.  We  are  admitted  into  a  private  world  of  feeling,  inhabited  by 
pages,  princes,  dervishes  and  ^nullahs.  .  .  . 
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The  delicate  rhythms  of  Persia,  the  lash  sensuality  of  southern  India,  the  restraint  of 
European  and  Ottmnan  Turkish  portraiture  all  contributed  to  its  uniqueness. 

Unlike  those  in  the  Mughal  atelier,  very  little  is  known  about  the  artists 
who  worked  for  the  Deccani  courts.  Since  calligraphers,  poets,  and  scholars  thronged 
to  the  Deccan  from  West  Asia,  it  is  likely  that  artists  too  were  attracted  by  generous 
patrons.  Some  of  the  artists  who  worked  for  the  Vijaynagar  empire,  on  whose  ruins  the 
three  Muslim  kingdoms  had  been  founded,  must  also  have  worked  for  the  new  courts. 
Certainly  the  robust  female  forms  and  the  glowing  colors  of  the  Tarif-i  Husayn  Shahi 
pictures  (fig.  i6)  are  reminiscent  of  murals  in  monuments  of  the  Vijaynagar  empire.  It 
should  be  noted  further  that  artists  and  pictures  must  have  moved  about  from  one  court 
to  the  other,  as  is  clear  from  the  paintings  themselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
otherwise  the  common  aesthetic  norms  and  stylistic  features  that  the  three  centers  shared. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  Mughal  conquest  in  the  late  i68os  was  to  alter 
the  nature  of  patronage.  With  the  abolition  of  the  monarchies  in  Bijapur  and  Golconda, 
the  task  of  extending  patronage  to  artists  passed  on  to  the  provincial  Mughal  governor 
and  the  local  nobility,  at  least  until  Hyderabad  became  an  independent  kingdom  in 
1724.  Although  Mughal  influence  is  perceptible  in  portraits  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  and  large  the  Deccani  artists  continued  to  paint  in  their  own 
romantic,  lyrical,  and  intensely  colorful  manner. 

CALLIGRAPHY 

The  early  Buddhist  and  Jain  books  are  written  in  two  different  forms  of  Brahmi,  the 
script  used  to  write  most  Indie  languages  during  the  historical  period.  It  was  expected  of 
the  scribes  to  write  diligently  and  with  a  fine  hand.  Some  of  the  writing,  especially  in  Jain 
manuscripts,  even  achieved  a  calligraphic  quality.  By  and  large,  however,  calligraphy  did 
not  develop  into  as  important  an  art  form  or  aesthetic  pursuit  as  it  did  in  the  Islamic 
world  or  in  East  Asian  civilizations.  While  a  uniform  size  of  lettering  and  legibility  were 
the  prime  concerns  in  Buddhist  palm-leaf  manuscripts,  in  Jain  palm-leaf  manuscripts  one 
does  find  several  different  types  of  lettering,  though  it  is  always  in  ink.  In  the  later  paper 
manuscripts  of  the  Jains  we  encounter  attempts  to  beautify  the  lettering  both  in  form  and 
coloring  and  to  adorn  the  page  with  ornamental  designs.  Often  the  paper  was  dyed  and 
silver  and  gold  lettering  was  used  to  make  the  manuscript  sumptuous  [20,  22}.  This 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jains  to  adopt  more  calligraphic  writing  and  to  decorate  the 
pages  more  richly  may  be  due  to  Islamic  influence. 

In  the  Islamic  world  calligraphy  not  only  has  primacy  over  painting  but  is 
also  accorded  a  sanctity  unlike  in  any  other  civilization.  In  the  words  of  Abul  Fazl; 

/  shall  first  say  something  about  the  art  of  writing  as  it  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  arts  { the 
other  being  painting).  ...  And  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  true  beauty,  a  letter  is  the 
source  frenn  which  the  light  confined  within  it  beams  forth;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  far-sighted,  it  is 
the  world-reflecting  cup  in  the  abstract.  The  letter,  a  magical  power,  is  spiritual  geometry  emanating 
from  the  pen  of  invention;  a  heavenly  writ  from  the  hand  of  fate,  it  contains  the  secret  word,  and  is 
the  tongue  of  the  hand. 

It  is  therefore  understandable  why  the  calligrapher  ranks  higher  than  the 
painter  in  Islamic  society.  It  is  the  calligrapher  who  copies  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Koran.  This  attitude  ensured  an  exalted  status  for  calligraphy  that  was  never  attained 
by  painting.  Calligraphy  and  the  arabesque  formed  the  twin  pillars  of  Islamic  art  and  archi- 
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tectural  decoration  and  provided  the  preeminent  decorative  motifs  in  a  way  unknown  in 
other  cultures.  Moreover,  since  Arabic  is  the  language  of  the  Koran,  its  script  was  adopted 
by  many  peoples  who  adopted  Islam  but  spoke  a  different  language.  The  most  eminent 
among  these  were  the  Persians,  who  write  their  language  in  the  Arabic  script. 

In  addition  to  owning  beautifully  written  Korans  and  other  books,  the 
Muslim  patrons  also  admired  individual  pages  of  calligraphed  didactic  and  poetical 
passages  and  verses  expressing  a  wide  variety  of  emotions  and  sentiments.  Calligraphy 
was,  in  fact,  not  confined  to  paper  but  from  early  times  was  employed  extensively  on 
buildings,  textiles,  ceramics,  metalwork,  and  other  artistic  forms.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  calligraphy  on  these  forms  preceded  the  custom  of  collecting  examples  of 
calligraphy  on  paper  and  assembling  them  in  albums  for  more  intimate  viewing.  Most 
examples  of  aesthetically  mounted  calligraphy  in  the  collection  are  from  Mughal  or 
Deccani  albums.  The  earliest  specimens,  belonging  to  the  Sultanate  period,  consist  of  two 
folios  from  a  Koran  of  about  1400  [39].  Several  other  leaves  from  various  Islamic  books  of 
the  Sultanate  period  provide  less  ornamental  and  more  prosaic  examples  of  Arabic  writing 
from  either  Iran  or  India.  Most  of  these  are  written  in  the  popular  naski  or  nastaliq  scripts. 
However,  fine  examples  of  such  other  Arabic  scripts  as  rathani  or  muhaqqaq,  thuluth,  and 
behari,  a  local  variation  developed  in  India,  are  also  included  in  the  collection. 

Indian  patrons  were  fond  of  acquiring  calligraphic  specimens  of  noteworthy 
local  scribes  as  well  as  those  of  eminent  calligraphers  of  West  Asia.  The  best-known 
Indian  calligrapher  of  the  Mughal  period  was  Muhammad  Husayn  of  Kashmir,  who 
received  the  title  of  zarin  qalam,  “the  golden  pen,”  from  Akbar.  But  the  calligrapher  who 
was  admired  most  by  the  Mughals  was  Mir  Ali  of  Herat  [77A,  78A}.  A  pupil  of  the 
famous  Sultan  Ali  of  Mashhad,  he  is  credited  with  a  new  and  elegant  style  of  nastaliq. 

While  on  public  buildings  calligraphy  assumed  monumental  proportions  but 
remained  rather  conservative,  in  books  and  pages  meant  for  private  use  the  calligraphers 
were  much  more  inventive  and  playful.  Apart  from  the  diverse  individual  styles  of  the 
calligraphers,  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  aesthetic  placement  and  elegant  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  writing  as  well  as  the  background.  For  instance,  the  text  may  be  written 
at  an  angle  across  the  page  or  in  more  complex  formations,  the  letters  may  be  surrounded 
by  cloud  patterns  and  the  background  encircled  with  floral  and  arabesque  patterns  in  gold 
or  with  marbled  designs.  Then  again  the  central  panel  may  be  surrounded  by  smaller 
cartouches  with  other  examples  of  calligraphy  in  varying  sizes  and  with  different  forms 
of  decoration.  Further  elaboration  was  achieved,  especially  under  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan, 
when  these  arrangements  of  calligraphic  panels  were  surrounded  by  sumptuous  outer 
borders  richly  illuminated  with  flowers,  animals,  and  human  figures  [55,  77—79]. 

ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

No  names  of  painters  are  known  until  the  Mughal  period.  Names  of  patrons  occur  in 
both  Buddhist  and  Jain  manuscripts  in  the  collection  but  on  none  of  the  Sultanate-period 
paintings.  The  names  appearing  on  the  sixteenth-century  Bhagavatapurana  pictures 
{36}  may  have  been  later  additions.  Both  Buddhist  and  Jain  manuscripts  were  generally 
copied  by  professional  scribes,  some  of  whom  are  named,  but  artists  are  not.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  scribes  also  painted  the  pictures,  but  one  cannot  be  certain.  If  they 
did,  it  is  strange  that  they  mention  copying  the  manuscripts  but  not  illustrating  them. 
Professional  scribes  often  filled  administrative  posts  and  enjoyed  a  higher  social  status 
than  artists  in  traditional,  non-Muslim  Indian  society.  Generally  the  professional  artists 
in  India  ranked  rather  low  in  the  caste  hierarchy,  as  in  fact  they  still  do.  For  instance,  it 
IS  unlikely  that  any  of  the  Hindu  artists  recruited  by  Akbar  would  have  been  from  the 
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higher  castes.  Many,  in  fact,  belonged  to  the  lower  subcastes  of  palanquin  bearers  or 
carpenters.  However,  like  ntany  other  occupational  groups,  the  artists  did  form  themselves 
into  guilds,  as  was  done  in  medieval  Europe. 

The  few  names  that  occur  in  the  Buddhist  manuscripts  in  the  museum’s 
collection  indicate  that  monks  and  merchants  were  the  principal  patrons  who  com¬ 
missioned  the  books  (see  colophons  in  the  Appendix).  Although  the  manuscripts  were 
copied  and  illustrated  largely  in  the  east,  the  patrons  came  from  different  regions  of  the 
country  (e.g.,  [3}).  Merchants  were  enthusiastic  patrons  in  the  Jain  communities  as  well, 
but  monks  appear  to  have  been  recipients  rather  than  patrons.  Several  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  collection  were  commissioned  by  court  officials  in  Gujarat.  Generally  the  Jain 
patron  belonged  to  the  local  temple  where  the  manuscript  was  deposited.  Often  several 
members  of  a  Jain  family  are  named  as  joint  patrons  in  a  dedication.  In  Buddhist 
manuscripts  usually  a  sole  donor  is  named,  but  sometimes  a  couple  is.  It  was  expected, 
however,  that  the  merit  of  the  act  would  benefit  all  members  of  the  donor’s  family  and 
humankind  in  general.  Both  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains,  as  well  as  the  Hindus,  dedi¬ 
cated  religious  books  as  acts  of  piety  and  not  for  personal  use.  Therefore  they  had  little 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  or  how  the  books  should  be  illustrated,  and 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  texts  were  illuminated.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  artists  did  not  have  the  incentive  to  be  highly  inventive  with  the  illustrations.  Neither 
the  donors  nor  the  artists  were  interested  in  deviating  from  established  norms.  There  is  no 
evidence  at  all  that  before  the  Sultanate  period  works  of  secular  literature  were  illustrated 
for  Hindu,  Jain,  or  Buddhist  patrons. 

The  arrival  of  the  Muslims  with  their  interest  in  illustrated  books  may  have 
engendered  among  native  Indians  a  desire  to  illustrate  their  own  texts,  especially  after  the 
adoption  of  paper.  During  the  Sultanate  period  both  calligraphers  and  artists  must  have 


FIGURE  18 

Detail  of  a  painting  by  Daulat  showing 
himself  and  the  calligrapher  Abd  ar- 
Rahim,  the  'Amber  Pen,”  at  work, 
illustration  from  a  Khama  of  Nizami, 
Mughal,  c.  1610,  opaque  watercolor  on 
paper,  ii  %  x  7  'k  in  {30.0  x  19.5  cm), 
British  Library,  London. 
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come  to  the  subcontinent  from  Iran  and  the  Arab  world,  but  very  little  information  is 
available  about  them  or  their  patrons.  However,  judging  by  the  norms  in  Muslim  society, 
which  does  not  have  a  caste  system,  artists  and  calligraphers  not  only  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  status  but  were  particularly  admired  for  their  skills.  None  of  this  seems  to 
have  had  any  effect  on  improving  the  social  position  of  the  Indian  artist  in  his  society. 

Dramatic  changes  took  place  in  the  relationship  between  the  patron  and  the 
artist  in  the  Mughal  court  (fig.  i8).  Artists  employed  by  the  imperial  workshop  not  only 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  economic  security,  they  may  have  wielded  some  political  clout 
as  well  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  emperors.  Certainly  the  facts  that  Mughal  artists 
signed  their  pictures,  librarians  took  care  to  inscribe  artists’  names,  and  even  the  rulers 
remarked  on  the  individual  talents  of  the  painters  indicate  a  shift  in  the  importance  of  the 
artist  under  Mughal  patronage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Muslim  artists  in  the  court 
enjoyed  a  more  exalted  position  than  their  Hindu  counterparts.  The  Iranian  master  Abd 
as-Samad  was  honored  with  a  title  and  was  appointed  to  a  high  administrative  position. 
His  son  Muhammad  Sharif  remained  a  lifelong  personal  friend  of  Jahangir.  Abul  Hasan 
and  Mansur,  two  of  Jahangir’s  favorite  painters,  were  also  honored  with  titles.  Jahangir 
once  rewarded  Bishandas  with  an  elephant  upon  his  return  from  Iran;  ownership  of  an 
elephant  in  India  implied  both  social  and  financial  status.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
portraits  of  Mughal  artists  that  do  indicate  their  humble  social  and  economic  condition. 
According  to  a  seventeenth-century  European  visitor,  fortune  did  not  exactly  smile  on  an 
artist  unless  he  was  employed  by  the  court. 

Both  Akbar  and  Jahangir  worked  closely  with  their  artists.  Indeed  rarely  in 
the  history  of  mankind  have  so  many  artists  been  so  strongly  influenced  by  their  patrons. 
Abul  Fazl  describes  Akbar ’s  direct  and  deep  involvement  with  his  artists  both  in  the 
selection  of  the  subject  matter  and  in  technical  matters  such  as  the  manner  of  coloring. 

In  fact,  without  Akbar  there  would  have  been  no  Mughal  style.  The  interaction  between 
Jahangir  and  his  artists  was  more  fluid,  and  the  artists  working  for  him  were  encouraged 
to  demonstrate  their  individuality  with  unprecedented  freedom.  Although  Shah  Jahan’s 
primary  passion  was  architecture,  he  too  impressed  his  personality  and  aesthetic  tastes 
on  his  artists.  No  other  period  in  Indian  history  offers  such  insight  into  the  relationship 
between  the  artist  and  the  patron  as  does  the  first  century  of  Mughal  rule. 
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NOTES 


1 .  On  the  techniques  used  in  Indian 
painting,  see  Johnson  1972. 

2.  No  single  volume  or  article  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  prehistoric 
Indian  painting.  For  brief  discussions 
and  illustrations,  see  B.  Allchin  and 
R.  Allchin,  The  Rise  of  Civilization  in 
India  and  Pakistan  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1982). 

3.  See  R.  R.  R.  Brooks  and  V.  S. 
Wakankar,  Stone  Age  Painting  in  India 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1976). 

4.  See  A.  Ghosh,  ed.,  Ajanta  Murals 
(New  Delhi:  Archeological  Survey  of 
India,  1967)  for  an  overall  description 
and  color  illustrations  of  Ajanta.  For  an 
iconographic  study  of  Ajanta  murals, 
see  D.  Schingloff,  Studies  in  the  Ajanta 
Paintings  (Delhi:  Ajanta  Publications, 
1988). 

5.  See  W.  Spink,  'Ajanta:  A  Brief 
History,”  in  P.  Pal  1972;  see  also  Spink 
1990. 


6.  Khandalavala  1990.  See  also 

K.  Khandalavala,  ed..  The  Golden  Age 
(Bombay:  Marg  Publications,  1991), 
pp.  93-102,  for  a  discussion  of  both 
the  Bagh  and  Ajanta  murals. 

7.  See  G.  Bhattacharya,  "The  Newly 
Discovered  Buddhist  Temple  at 
Nalanda,"  in  South  Asian  Archaeology 
1983,  eds.  J.  Schotsmans  and 

M.  Taddei  (Naples:  Istituto  Universi- 
tario  Orientale,  1985),  i:  719  —  40, 
hgs.  5  —  8;  and  B.  Nath,  Nalanda 
Murals  (New  Delhi:  Cosmo,  1983). 

8.  See  P.  Pal  and  L.  Fournier,  A 
Buddhist  Paradise:  The  Murals  of  Alchi, 
Western  Himalayas  (Basel:  Ravi  Kumar, 
1982);  and  T.  J.  Pritzker,  “The  Wall 
Paintings  ofTabo,”  Orientations  20, 

no.  2  (February  1989):  38-47. 

9.  See  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik  1988. 

10.  For  overviews  of  Sultanate-period 
painting,  see  Khandalavala  &  Chandra 
1969;  and  Losty  1982.  For  the 
Aranyakaparvan  manuscript,  see 
Khandalavala  &  Chandra  1974. 

11.  See  Shiveshwarkar  1967. 


12.  See  Khandalavala  &  Chandra 
1969.  PP-  58-63,  figs.  131-39, 
pis.  II -12. 

13.  See  Goswamy  1988  for  an 
extensive  discussion  of  this  important 
document. 

14.  See  Converse  1986  for  an 
interesting  discussion  of  “selective 
realism”  in  Mughal  art. 

15.  Quoted  in  P.  Chandra  1976, 
p.  184. 

16.  See  Zebrowski  1983  for  a 
discussion  of  the  Deccani  schools. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

18.  Blochmann  [1927]  1939,  p.  103. 

19.  From  surviving  seventeenth- 
century  manuscripts  in  Orissa  we  learn 
that  often  the  scribe  was  also  the 
illuminator.  SeeJ.  P.  Das,  Chitra-Pothi 
Illustrated  Palm-Leaf  Manuscripts  from 
Orissa  (New  Delhi:  Arnold-Heinemann 
1985),  pp.  34-44- 

20.  Bernier  [1891]  1972,  p.  254. 
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No^e  on  the  Catalogue 


CATALOGUE  NUMBERS 
Entries  are  numbered 
continuously  throughout. 

Small  capital  letters,  such 
as  A,  B,  or  D,  refer  to  repro¬ 
ductions,  not  necessarily  to 
folios  within  a  manuscript  (nor 
to  sides  of  a  folio),  an  accession 
number,  or  an  entry. 

PLACE  NAMES 

In  the  captions,  modern  states 
and  cities  are  given.  In  the 
text,  modern  states  are  given 
in  parentheses,  as  in  “at  Bagh 
(Madhya  Pradesh),  Badami  and 
Pattadakal  (Karnataka),  and 
Pithalkhora  (Maharashtra).” 

MEDIUMS 

Since  within  sections  most 
works  are  of  the  same  mediums 
and  on  the  same  support,  con¬ 
sult  the  note  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section  if  the  materials 
of  a  work  are  not  specified  in 
the  caption.  “Watercolors” 
have  a  binder  added,  usually 
gum  arabic. 


DIMENSIONS 

The  dimensions  for  “folio”  and 
“illustration”  are  stated  when  a 
folio  is  presently  complete, 
even  if,  as  in  some  Mughal 
examples,  an  outer  border  is 
from  a  later  remounting  (which 
is  mentioned  in  the  text  when 
known);  “overall”  indicates 
that  a  folio  has  been  cropped 
(most  often  to  an  illustration’s 
inner  border);  and  dimensions 
alone  indicate  the  lack  of 
borders  around  the  entire 
image  area  or  page.  When 
folios  and/or  illustrations  from 
a  manuscript  or  album  in  an 
entry  vary  only  slightly,  a 
single  set  of  approximate 
dimensions  is  stated. 

ACCESSION  NUMBERS 
In  multiple  item  entries,  the 
accession  numbers  are  stated  in 
the  order  items  are  catalogued, 
e.g.,  in  the  “m. 82. 6. 6, .5“  of 
[83},  M.82.6.6  is  A  and 
M.82.6.5  is  B.  The  same  is 
true  for  accession  numbers 
ending  in  letters;  for  instance, 
in  [1}  “m. 86. 185a— d.”  In  the 
case  of  complete  manuscripts, 
individual  accession  numbers 
for  the  parts  catalogued  are  not 
stated. 


FOLIO  NUMBERS  AND  SIDES 
Folio  numbers  that  appear  on 
a  folio  itself  are  given  after 
the  title  or  in  the  text  of  an 
entry.  Sides  are  stated  when 
discernable:  “recto”  (abbr.  “r”) 
refers  to  the  first  side  of  a  folio 
as  encountered  in  a  book  and 
“verso”  (abbr.  “v”)  the  second. 
Hence,  for  example,  for  Jain 
manuscripts,  which  are  stacked 
like  Venetian  blinds,  the  recto 
is  the  top  of  the  folio  and  the 
verso  the  underside;  for  bound 
Islamic  books,  the  recto  is  on 
the  left  side  when  looking  at 
an  open  book,  as  Persian  and 
Arabic  are  read  from  right 
to  left,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  of  books  in  European 
languages. 

COMPLETE  MANUSCRIPTS 
A  full  physical  description  is 
provided  at  the  beginning  of 
the  entries  for  complete 
manuscripts,  e.g.,  {15}. 

CAPTIONS 

Captions  identified  as  details 
indicate  that  the  full  folio  is 
not  shown,  even  if  the  entire 
painting  (without  borders)  is 
illustrated. 
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Moreover,  Kaidika  (Indra),  among  the  Gods 
of  the  Four  Great  Kings  those  Gods  who  have  set  out 
for  full  enlightenment  will  make  up  their  minds 
to  come  to  the  place  where  someone  has  put 
a  copy  of  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  worship  it. 
They  will  come,  look,  upon  the  copy  of  this 
perfection  of  wisdom,  salute  it  respectfully, 
pay  homage  to  it,  learn,  study  and  repeat  it. ' 


Introduction 


The  words  opposite  are  uttered  by  the  Buddha  in  the  well-known  Mahayana  sutra  known 
as  the  Prajnaparamita  (Petfection  of  wisdom),  which  was  composed  no  latet  than  the 
second  centuty  A.D.  One  can  therefore  infer  that  by  that  date  the  Buddhists  had  not  only 
begun  to  write  down  their  sacred  texts  but  had  also  started  to  worship  the  books  literally. 
The  earliest  Buddhist  books  that  have  sutvived  are  from  a  slightly  later  period,  and  the 
earliest  illustrated  examples  prepared  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  belong  to  the  ninth 
century.  2  Yet  the  tradition  of  illuminating  books  with  images  and  symbols  was  known 
among  the  Chinese  and  Central  Asian  Buddhists  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  Why 
the  Indian  Buddhists  were  slow  to  adopt  the  practice  is  somewhat  mysterious. 

The  bulk  of  the  surviving  illuminated  Buddhist  books  of  Indian  origin 
were  produced  in  Bihar  and  Bengal  during  the  Pala  period  (800—1200),  but  none  was 
discovered  in  India  proper.  Almost  all  such  manuscripts  now  preserved  in  libraries  and 
museums  in  Asia,  Europe,  or  North  America  emerged  from  monasteries  in  Nepal  and 
Tibet,  where  they  were  reverently  preserved  for  centuries.  They  were  taken  by  monks  to 
those  Himalayan  sanctuaries  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  save  them  from 
destruction  from  Muslim  attacks.  Curiously,  neither  country  has  yielded  a  single 
manuscript,  whether  illustrated  or  not,  that  was  prepared  in  Orissa  or  Kashmir,  two 
other  regions  where  Buddhism  still  flourished  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  if  not  after.  In 
northeastern  and  southern  India  books  were  written  on  palm  leaves,  a  material  that  is 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  Indian  climate.  In  the  Himalayan  regions  of  Nepal  and  Tibet, 
however,  the  climate  is  more  congenial  to  the  manuscripts’  preservation.  This  is  also  true 
of  Kashmir,  where  books  were  written  on  birch  bark,  although  no  books  have  sutvived 
there;  after  the  fourteenth  century  Islam  became  the  predominant  faith  in  Kashmir,  and 
presumably  the  Buddhist  libraries  were  systematically  destroyed.  What  is  also  curious  is 
that  no  Kashmiri  books  have  been  discovered  so  far  in  the  monasteries  of  Ladakh,  Spiti, 
and  western  Tibet,  where  one  might  have  expected  Kashmiri  manuscripts  to  have 
survived.  Books  on  birch  bark  with  illustrated  covers  going  back  to  the  seventh  century 
have  been  found  deposited  in  stupas  in  Gilgit  (Pakistan). 

According  to  the  information  provided  by  the  colophons  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  patrons  were  all  followers  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  The  expression  Mahayana 
literally  means  the  “Great  Path”  and  is  used  to  denote  later  developments  in  the  history 
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of  the  religion.  The  early  form  of  the  faith,  based  directly  on  the  teachings  of  Buddha 
Sakyamuni  (c.  563-483  B.C.),  is  generally  known  by  the  expressions  Hinayana  (Lesser 
Path)  or  Theravada  (Way  of  the  Elders).  The  early  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  are  in  the 
Pali  language,  whereas  the  Mahayana  scriptures  are  written  in  Sanskrit.  While  accepting 
the  early  teachings  as  valid,  the  followers  of  the  Mahayana  created  new  scriptures  but 
attributed  them  to  the  Buddha  himself  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Lottos 
Sutra  and  the  Perfection  of  Wisdom  Sutra. 

While  the  early  forms  of  Buddhism  emphasized  that  attaining  nirvana 
was  an  individual  effort,  Mahayana  is  a  more  altruistic  and  salvific  faith  that  believes  in 
the  intervention  of  divine  grace.  It  is  also  more  devotionally  oriented  and  recommends 
the  worship  of  transcendental  and  cosmic  Buddhas  as  well  as  a  host  of  bodhisattvas.  A 
bodhisattva  is  a  being  who  is  capable  of  attaining  nirvana  or  bodhichitta  but  postpones  it 
to  help  others.  Apart  from  Buddhas  and  bodhisattvas,  the  pantheon  also  includes  diverse 
gods  and  goddesses  who  are  basically  similar  to  their  Hindu  counterparts  and  who  are 
invoked  at  the  elemental  level  of  religious  praxis.  The  religious  system  that  stresses  the 
role  of  gods  and  goddesses,  mandalas  and  mantras,  and  various  esoteric  and  mystico-yogic 
rites  and  practices  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  Vajrayana  (Diamond  or  Adamantine 
Path).  This  is  the  final  phase  of  the  development  of  Buddhism.  Mahayana  coalesced 
around  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  Vajrayana  flourished  in  Kashmir  and  eastern 
India  between  roughly  700  and  1200. 

Between  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries  Buddhists  in  the 
monasteries  of  Bihar  and  Bengal,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Orissa,  were  highly  active 
in  the  production  of  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  their  sacred  texts.  Apart  from  monks 
themselves,  for  whom  to  copy  and  illustrate  sacred  books  was  an  act  of  piety,  the  major 
monasteries  such  as  Nalanda,  Vikramsila,  Apanaka,  Somapuri,  and  others  must  have  had 
their  own  production  centers  that  retained  professional  scribes  as  well  as  artists.  While 
names  of  scribes  are  often  included  in  colophon  statements,  not  a  single  artist’s  name  is 
known.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  scribes  themselves  were  also  illuminators. 

Although  countless  different  religious  texts  were  copied  by  the  Buddhists 
in  Bihar  and  Bengal,  it  seems  only  a  few  were  selected  for  illustration.  Principal  among 
these  are  manuscripts  of  the  Ashtasahasrika  Prajnaparamita  (Perfection  of  wisdom  in  eight 
thousand  verses),  the  Pancharaksha  (Five  protective  charms),  and  the  Dharanisamgraha 
(Collection  of  charms),  which  are  the  three  texts  represented  in  the  collection.  The 
Prajnaparamita,  the  title  of  which  refers  to  the  wisdom  that  takes  one  to  the  other  shore,  is 
a  basic  text  of  Mahayana  philosophy.  Unquestionably  this  was  the  text  most  often  copied, 
though  not  always  illustrated,  by  the  Buddhists  in  eastern  India  and  also  in  Nepal.  As  is 
clear  from  the  passage  quoted  as  the  epigraph  to  this  introduction  as  well  as  from  other 
similar  passages,  the  text  itself  highly  recommends  the  practice  of  copying  this  book. 

It  was  considered  even  more  meritorious  to  donate  a  copy  to  someone  else,  which  is 
why  most  manuscripts  were  given  to  monasteries  rather  than  retained  for  personal  use. 

The  next  most  important  book  was  the  Pancharaksha.  The  five  charms  were  considered 
particularly  propitious  for  averting  evil  influences  and  physical  afflictions  of  all  kinds. 

A  Dharanisamgraha  text  served  the  same  purpose,  although  it  was  not  as  popular  or 
potent  as  the  Pancharaksha.  The  museum’s  collection  contains  leaves  from  five  different 
Prajnaparamita  manuscripts  and  two  each  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Pancharaksha  and 
of  the  Dharanisamgraha. 

The  principal  reason  the  books  were  illuminated  with  pictures  was  to 
enhance  their  spiritual  potency,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from  physical  and  supernatural 
harm.  All  three  texts  were  typically  illuminated  with  hieratic  images  of  the  various 
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Buddhas  and  Vajrayana  divinities,  and  the  Prajnaparamita  was  additionally  adorned  with 
eight  stereotyped  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni.  Whereas  the  divinities 
adorning  the  Pancharaksha  and  the  Dharanisamgraha  are  described  in  the  texts,  the 
Prajnaparamita  illuminations  have  little  relation  to  the  text.  A  few  of  the  divine  figures  are 
relevant,  but  others  seem  to  have  no  particular  textual  association.  Some  of  the  Buddhist 
manuscripts  may,  in  fact,  have  been  adorned  with  figures  constituting  a  mandala. 

The  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Buddha  shown  in  the  Prajnaparamita  are 
the  only  narrative  subjects  represented  in  these  three  books.  Known  as  the  Eight  Great 
Miracles,  they  include  the  Four  Principal  Events:  his  birth  at  Lumbini,  his  enlighten¬ 
ment  at  Bodhgaya,  his  preaching  of  the  first  sermon  at  Sarnath,  and  his  final  extinction 
{mahaparimrvana)  at  Kusinagara.  The  other  four  miracles  are  his  descent  at  Sankisya  after 
preaching  to  his  mother  in  heaven,  the  occasion  in  Vaisali  when  a  monkey  offered  him 
honey,  his  conversion  of  the  heretics  at  Sravasti  by  multiplying  himself,  and  his  taming  of 
the  mad  elephant  Nalagiri,  which  was  sent  by  his  envious  cousin  Devadatta  to  kill  him. 
The  formula  for  several  of  the  principal  miracles  had  already  become  stereotyped  by  the 
Gupta  period  (320—600),  as  is  known  from  sculptural  depictions,  and  the  Pala  artists 
did  not  alter  the  mode  fundamentally.  Even  from  the  few  manuscripts  in  the  collection, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  minor  differences  in  emphasis  and  minutiae. 

A  Dharanisamgraha  manuscript  is  usually  illuminated  with  formal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  divine  figures  only.  Two  folios  of  a  Dharanisamgraha  in  the  collection  [3}, 
however,  include  some  of  the  Eight  Great  Miracles.  The  Pancharaksha  is  generally  adorned 
with  images  of  the  five  goddesses  who  are  the  personifications  of  the  five  charms  of  the 
title  and  with  representations  of  the  five  transcendental  Buddhas.  As  there  are  several 
textual  traditions  for  the  iconography  of  the  five  goddesses,  their  representations  vary 
considerably  from  one  manuscript  to  another. 

Whether  the  subject  is  narrative  or  hieratic,  the  number  of  figures  in  a  panel 
is  kept  to  a  minimum,  although  often  these  diminutive  compositions  are  more  elaborate 
than  those  in  contemporary,  or  earlier,  sculptural  representations.  Since  a  palm  leaf 
usually  is  only  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  between  two  and  three  inches  high,  a  single 
panel  is  limited  to  the  height  of  the  leaf,  and  the  width  varies  between  three  and  four 
inches.  Each  composition  is  usually  dominated  by  the  principal  actor,  whose  prominence 
is  further  emphasized  by  a  reduction  of  the  scale  of  the  others.  Nevertheless,  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  interaction  among  the  figures  to  make  each  composition  animated  and  sometimes 
vivacious.  Occasionally  the  artists  introduced  unusual  or  whimsical  details  in  the  narrative 
scenes,  which  further  enliven  the  representations. 

In  addition  to  figurative  subjects,  a  manuscript  page  containing  illustrations 
is  often  adorned  with  decorative  bands  or  panels  around  the  string  holes  and  at  the  ends. 
Sometimes  these  bands  are  filled  with  stupas  or  images  of  divinities.  Occasionally  a  page 
may  be  embellished  further  with  floral  designs  or  roundels.  Interestingly,  no  such  deco¬ 
rations  are  employed  on  unillustrated  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  leaves  themselves,  the  wood  covers  of  a  book  may  also  be 
illustrated.  Generally  only  the  insides  of  the  covers  are  painted.  The  collection  contains 
two  pairs  of  covers,  and  although  it  cannot  now  be  determined  to  which  books  they 
belonged,  they  are  of  exceptional  quality  and  art-historical  interest.  Because  covers  are 
often  separated  from  the  original  manuscripts,  they  cannot  always  be  precisely  dated. 
Whereas  some  standard  iconographic  conventions  were  followed  for  the  subject  matter 
of  paintings  in  the  books,  no  such  set  pattern  is  discernible  for  book  covers.  For  instance, 
one  set  of  covers  in  the  collection  [4}  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni’s 
life  other  than  the  Eight  Great  Miracles  and  with  Buddhas  and  a  bodhisattva.  While  the 
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latter  are  present  on  other  known  covers,  no  other  Indian  book  cover  has  yet  been 
found  with  these  same  incidents  from  the  Buddha’s  life.  The  second  pair  [9]  depicts 
individual  deities  of  the  Vajrayana  pantheon,  each  within  a  shrine.  Once  again,  while 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  such  hieratic  images  on  covers,  this  set  not  only 
reveals  a  particular  iconographic  program  not  entirely  understood  today,  but  many 
of  the  depictions  arc  quite  unconventional,  as  much  for  their  iconography  as  for  their 
lively  compositions. 

The  aesthetic  effect  of  the  pictures  on  the  covers  is  also  quite  different  from 
those  on  manuscript  leaves.  While  the  latter  include  small  painted  panels  with  the 
writing,  the  entire  length  of  a  cover  is  filled  with  pictures.  And  even  though  a  cover  is 
divided  into  individual  panels  or  compositions  for  both  narrative  and  hieratic  themes, 
because  of  the  absence  of  writing  the  total  picture  creates  a  stronger  visual  impact.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  miniature  vignettes  on  the  folios,  the  paintings  on  the  covers  are  often 
livelier,  conveying  a  stronger  rhythmic  sense  of  movement,  and  have  more  complex 
compositions.  Moreover,  the  representations  on  the  covers  seem  to  be  bolder,  brighter,  and 
more  vivacious.  Certainly  the  vitality  that  is  exuded  by  the  figures  in  the  mid-twelfth- 
century  book  covers  [9]  is  unmatched  by  even  the  narrative  themes  on  the  other  covers 
or  on  the  leaves  themselves. 

By  and  large,  the  illuminations  on  Buddhist  manuscripts  and  their  covers  are 
figurative  and  strongly  linear.  Although  in  some  instances  attempts  were  made  to  suggest 
volume  through  tonal  gradations  ol  color,  generally  plastic  effects  are  achieved  through 
the  skillful  manipulation  of  the  outline  and  the  garments,  through  contrasting  colors,  and 
by  placing  the  figures  within  architectural  settings  that  impart  an  illusion  of  depth.  The 
outlines  of  the  figures  are  often  drawn  in  bolder  hues  to  emphasize  the  contours  of  the 
form.  Generally  a  red  aureole  serves  as  the  immediate  background  of  the  figures.  Some¬ 
times  a  stylized  tree  is  added  behind  an  architectural  element  to  create  a  sense  of  space 
within  the  composition.  At  other  times  a  patterned  cushion  of  a  different  color  is  added 
behind  a  seated  Buddha  or  deity  to  suggest  more  than  one  plane.  Small  areas  at  the  top  of 
the  panel  are  occasionally  painted  in  indigo  blue  speckled  with  tiny  flowers,  perhaps  to 
suggest  a  deep  blue  sky.  These  starlike  floral  specks  also  represent  the  belief  that  the 
divine  presence  is  always  indicated  by  a  shower  of  flowers. 

At  times  the  ground  around  the  aureole  is  treated  in  an  unusual  fashion.  On 
one  leal  [2A]  there  are  tiny  red  dots  on  red,  and  on  the  other  two  C5A,b}  tiny  dark  blue 
dots  fill  a  ground  of  lighter  blue  that  has  delicate  washes  of  white.  In  the  taming  of  the 
mad  elephant  scene  [5 A]  the  Buddha’s  aureole  is  an  effulgent  light  blue  with  a  darker  blue 
border,  while  the  ground  around  it  is  red  with  faintly  visible  burgundy  dots.  These  dots 
create  a  pointillist  effect,  which  is,  however,  more  impressive  in  blue  than  it  is  in  red. 

This  treatment  of  the  background  is  rarely  encountered  in  other  Pala  manuscripts  but  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  a  twelfth-century  Gandavyuha  manuscript  from  Nepal.  "  It  may  be 
noted  that  ancient  Indian  theoretical  texts  on  painting  do  speak  of  a  form  of  shading  with 
tiny  dots,  but  clearly  that  is  not  the  artist’s  goal  here.  Since  it  is  combined  with  the  white 
highlights  in  the  blue  panels,  perhaps  the  interest  was  to  provide  a  greater  sense  of  depth 
to  the  picture. 

The  illuminators  had  little  choice  in  the  colors  of  the  deities,  whose  com¬ 
plexions  were  restricted  to  yellow,  red,  green,  blue,  or  white  by  iconographic  rules.  The 
golden  complexion  of  the  Buddha  is  usually  suggested  by  yellow,  but  on  occasion  (as  in 
[5])  he  is  given  a  more  naturalistic  flesh  color  that  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  brown 
and  white  with  pink  highlights.  Human  attendants  are  painted  in  diverse  colors,  includ¬ 
ing  brown.  The  Buddhas  invariably  wear  red  robes,  but  one  notices  considerable  variation 
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in  the  colors  and  patterns  of  the  other  figures’  textiles.  The  artists  were  probably  quite  free 
to  render  the  garments  as  well  as  tiaras  and  ornaments  as  they  wished,  but  hair  is  painted 
in  black  for  everyone. 

The  tradition  of  illuminating  manuscripts  among  Buddhists  in  Bihar  and 
Bengal  was  shortlived,  stretching  roughly  over  only  two  centuries.^  As  it  was  a  rather 
conservative  tradition,  only  minor  stylistic  changes  are  perceptible.  As  is  apparent  in  the 
early  eleventh-century  pictures  in  the  collection  [i],  the  compositions  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Buddha’s  life  are  less  elaborate  than  those  seen  in  later  manuscript  representations. 

The  figures  seem  more  fully  modeled,  their  plasticity  more  clearly  defined  than  in  later 
examples.  The  carefully  delineated  outlines  are  smooth  and  rounded,  while  in  later  illu¬ 
minations  {4—9]  they  become  increasingly  more  agitated  and  distorted.  Flowing  and 
sensuous  in  the  early  eleventh-century  manuscript,  the  line  becomes  palpably  brittle  and 
desiccated  with  time,  as  if  displaying  a  nervous  energy.  The  postures  and  gestures  are 
elegantly  restrained  in  the  earlier  paintings,  but  they  become  more  exaggerated  and 
contrived  in  later  pictures.  The  same  distortions  occur  in  the  proportions  of  the  figures, 
which  are  more  naturalistic  in  the  earlier  representations.  A  minor  detail  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  in  the  early  illuminations  is  the  fact  that  his  garment 
is  plain  and  transparent,  but  by  the  mid-eleventh  century  it  became  the  norm  to  add 
striations  to  it  to  impart  a  sense  of  volume  [3  —  5].  Later  illuminations  also  make  more 
extensive  use  of  trees  and  architectural  forms  and  reveal  a  greater  penchant  among  the 
artists  for  enlivening  the  figures  by  both  exaggerating  their  stances  and  diversifying 
their  apparel. 

All  but  one  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts  and  the  covers  in  the  collection 
date  after  the  mid-eleventh  century.  Apart  from  differing  substantially  from  the  early 
eleventh-century  manuscript,  they  also  differ  from  one  another  in  minutiae  depending  on 
their  subject  matter  and  the  talent  of  the  artists.  Some  artists  were  clearly  more  inventive 
than  others,  as  is  visible  in  the  two  pairs  of  richly  illuminated  covers  in  the  collection 
[4,  9].  By  and  large,  however,  the  majority  of  the  artists  remained  tradition-bound  and 
had  little  scope  or  interest  in  deviating  in  either  the  themes  or  mode  of  representation. 

Although  the  number  of  illuminated  Buddhist  manuscripts  in  the  collection 
is  small,  fortunately  several  include  colophon  pages.  Some  of  the  colophons  provide  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  significant  for  the  broader  cultural  history  of  the  period. 

The  colophons  in  Buddhist  manuscripts  are  generally  presented  in  a  standard 
formula.  They  begin  with  the  declaration  that  the  book  is  the  pious  gift  of  so-and-so,  who 
is  a  steadfast  follower  of  the  Mahayana  form  of  Buddhism.  Occasionally  a  word  may  be 
added  about  his  or  her  profession  or  social  status.  The  second  sentence  invariably  consists 
of  the  following  universal  supplication  that  is  a  part  of  all  Mahayana  dedications:  by  this 
act  the  donor  seeks  enlightenment  for  his  or  her  teachers,  parents,  ancestors,  and  for  all 
sentient  beings.  This  is  generally  followed  by  the  name  and  regnal  year  of  the  king  and 
sometimes  by  the  place  where  the  manuscript  was  copied  and  the  name  of  the  scribe. 

The  inclusion  of  the  names  of  ruling  monarchs  and  dates  in  such  statements  increases 
the  historical  importance  of  the  manuscripts  but  does  not  necessarily  help  us  to  date  the 
paintings  precisely.  The  chronology  of  the  Pala  rulers  is  uncertain  at  best.  Occasionally 
the  scribes  provided  additional  information  of  a  personal  nature,  generally  referring  to 
themselves  simply  as  a  kayastha,  meaning  “scribe”  (today  regarded  as  a  subcaste),  or  a 
lekhaka,  which  means  “a  writer.”  Sometimes  a  specific  monastery  is  also  named,  as  is 
the  case  with  two  of  the  works  in  the  museum’s  collection. 

The  earliest  manuscript  in  the  collection  [i]  was  dedicated  by  a  woman 
named  Tejoka,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  Srikumara,  who  describes  himself  as  a  kayastha. 
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Usually  scribes,  some  kayasthas  were  also  officials  of  either  state  or  local  administrations. 
Since  commissioning  an  illustrated  manuscript  involved  a  considerable  expenditure,  very 
likely  Srikumara  was  a  man  of  means  and  perhaps  a  government  official.  Or  he  could  have 
been  a  prosperous  scribe  and  may  have  copied  the  manuscript  to  earn  religious  merit  for 
himself  and  his  wife.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  scribe  of  another  manuscript,  Jayakumara, 
also  has  a  name  ending  in  -kumara  C5}. 

Jayakumara  was  a  resident  of  the  Apanaka  monastery  and  describes  himself 
as  a  vaniatanaka  rather  than  a  kayastha  or  a  lekhaka.  Unfortunately,  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  vamatanaka  remains  elusive.  Most  likely  it  was  a  designation  of  a  lay  function¬ 
ary  in  a  monastery.  Apanaka  was  the  most  important  monastery  in  Kurkihar  (Bihar),  not 
far  from  Bodhgaya.  This  is  the  only  known  manuscript  to  have  been  copied  in  this 
obscure  monastery.  No  less  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  book  was  dedicated  at  the 
monastery  by  a  monk  who  had  come  from  the  Malaya  country,  which  is  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Malabar  region  on  the  coast  of  Maharashtra.  This  confirms  evidence  from  other 
sources  that  the  Apanaka  monastery  in  Kurkihar  was  especially  patronized  by  monks 
from  southern  India. 

A  second  instance  of  a  monk  from  a  different  region  visiting  a  monastery  in 
Bihar  is  provided  by  another  manuscript  in  the  collection  [3].  It  was  commissioned  by  a 
Ramajiva  from  Nepal  at  the  famous  Nalanda  monastery,  which  must  have  had  the  largest 
library  in  the  region.  Although  nothing  is  known  about  Ramajiva  except  that  he  was  a 
pious  follower  of  the  Mahayana,  he  could  have  been  a  merchant  or  a  monk.  What  this 
manuscript  does  prove  is  the  international  character  of  Nalanda,  which  was  the  most 
important  seat  of  Buddhist  learning  in  India  at  the  time. 

The  final  colophon  fy]  is  in  some  ways  the  most  important,  as  it  sheds  some 
light  on  the  political  history  of  Bihar  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
manuscript  was  donated  by  Prince  Vikramamana,  the  son  of  Rudramana,  whose  name  is 
known  from  only  one  inscription.  ^  In  it  Rudramana  is  described  as  the  ruler  of  Magadha, 
which  was  the  general  designation  for  southern  Bihar.  The  epithets  used  to  describe  him 
in  the  inscription  clearly  indicate  that  Rudramana  owed  only  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Pala  ruler,  Madanapala,  and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  independent.  Not  only  does 
the  manuscript’s  colophon  corroborate  the  epigraphical  evidence  for  this  ruling  family  of 
Magadha,  it  also  furnishes  us  for  the  first  time  with  the  name  of  a  third  member  of  the 
family.  The  colophon  further  informs  us  that  the  family  was  Buddhist. 

Thus,  of  the  four  manuscripts  in  the  collection  with  colophons  only  one 
was  certainly  dedicated  by  a  monk  and  two  by  lay  devotees,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife 
of  a  scribe  and  the  other  a  prince.  The  vocation  of  the  donor  from  Nepal  is  unknown. 

The  royal  dedication  is  the  third  such  instance  that  has  come  to  light  among  Pala-period 
manuscripts.^  From  this  scanty  evidence,  as  well  as  from  other  surviving  manuscripts,  it 
would  appear  that  the  commoner  was  more  interested  in  commissioning  and  dedicating 
sacred  books  than  the  royalty. 
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NOTES  I.  YL.  Qonze,  Wins.,  Astasdhasrikd 
Prajndpdra7nitd  (Calcutta:  Asiatic 
Society,  [1958]  1972),  p.  32. 

2.  These  consist  of  book  covers 
discovered  in  a  stupa  at  Gilgit  in 
Pakistan.  See  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik 
1988,  pp.  41-44,  pis.  1-3. 


3.  For  the  Nepali  manuscript,  see 
Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik  1988,  pi.  25. 
For  a  limited,  slightly  different  use 
of  this  technique  in  an  Indian  manu¬ 
script,  see  Losty  1982,  p.  33,  no.  9. 

4.  See  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik  1988, 
pp.  77  —  94,  for  a  discussion  of 
manuscripts  painted  in  Bengal. 


5.  R.  C.  Majumdar,  ed..  The  History 
of  Bengal  (Dacca:  University  of  Dacca, 
[1943}  1963),  i:  583. 

6.  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik  1988,  p.  36. 
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All  texts  are  written  in  ink  and  all  pictures  painted  in  opaque  watercolor  on  palm  leaf. 
All  manuscript  covers  are  opaque  watercolor  on  wood. 
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FOUR  FOLIOS  FROM  A  PRAJNAPARAMITA  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar;  c.  1025 

Folios,  approx.  1%  x  2o'l2  in  (4.4  x  51.9  cm) 
Illustrations,  approx.  l  Y-i  x  2 '/a  in  (4.4  x  5 .4  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Mannheim  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pratapaditya  Pal 
m.86.  i85a-d 

Literature:  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik  1988, 
pp.  58-61,  figs.  10,  II,  pi.  4. 

A  Prajnaparamita  and  Scenes  from  the  Buddha's  Life 
B  Manjusri  and  Scenes  frotn  the  Buddha’s  Life 
c  Scenes  from  the  Buddha's  Life 
D  The  Death  of  the  Buddha 

These  four  illuminated  leaves  are  from  a  Prajna¬ 
paramita  manuscript.  Fortunately,  one  of  them 
(d)  includes  the  colophon  (see  Appendix),  and 
despite  its  damaged  condition,  the  following 
relevant  information  can  be  gleaned. 

The  manuscript  was  dedicated  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  regnal  year  of  King  Mahipala  by  Tejoka, 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  scribe  Srikumara  and 
a  pious  Buddhist.  Unfortunately  no  information 
is  available  as  to  where  it  was  copied  and  dedi¬ 
cated,  but  Nalanda  remains  a  strong  possibility 
(see  [3}).  As  Tejoka’s  husband  Srikumara  was 
a  scribe,  he  may  have  copied  the  manuscript  him¬ 
self  The  king  mentioned  would  be  Mahipala  i 
of  the  Pala  dynasty,  since  the  second  Mahipala 
had  a  short  reign  of  a  few  years.  The  exact  date 
that  Mahipala  1  began  to  rule  is  uncertain,  but 
the  most  likely  date  is  sometime  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  tenth  century.  Thus  this  manu¬ 
script  was  dedicated  sometime  about  1025. 


A  shorter  and  later  inscription  provides  two 
dates  and  two  names.  The  dates  are  in  the  Newari 
era  of  Nepal,  194  and  355,  which  correspond 
to  1074  and  1235  of  the  Christian  era.  One  of  the 
names  mentioned  is  Abhaya,  which  is  very  likely 
the  name  of  King  Abhayamalla  of  Nepal 
(r.  c.  1216  —  55).  The  second  name,  Udayavarman, 
which  is  also  associated  with  the  second  date, 
is  unfamiliar.  The  reason  why  the  dates  are 
mentioned  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
incomplete  inscription,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
the  manuscript  was  taken  to  Nepal  before  1074. 

Altogether  there  are  nine  panels  and  eight 
narrow  bands  around  the  string  holes;  the 
paintings  on  them  are  in  various  states  of 
preservation.  Each  of  the  bands  is  filled  with 
a  figure  with  a  halo  behind  her  or  his  head 
indicating  divine  status.  All  of  them  represent 
serpent  deities.  The  two  in  A  are  male,  while 
the  others  are  female.  Each  painted  panel  was 
once  framed  by  borders  with  red  and  yellow 
curlicue  or  zig-zag  parterns,  those  on  the  inside 
still  being  preserved.  The  two  central  panels 
depict  the  goddess  Prajnaparamita  (a)  and  the 
bodhisattva  Manjusri  (b).  Each  of  the  side  panels 
represents  one  of  the  Eight  Great  Miracles  from 
the  Buddha’s  life.  The  two  scenes  on  leaf  A 
depict  his  birth  at  Lumbini  and  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  at  Bodhgaya.  In  the  birth  scene  Maya 
stands  holding  the  sala  tree,  with  her  sister 
behind  her.  The  infant  is  seen  emerging  from  his 
mother’s  hip  and  is  watched  by  a  male  deity 
waiting  to  receive  him.  Below  the  newborn  (who 
looks  more  like  a  boy  than  an  infant)  are  four 
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pots,  no  doubt  filled  with  water  for  the  first 
bath.  The  scene  of  enlightenment  is  represented 
by  remnants  of  figures  of  the  Buddha  and  the 
earth  goddess.  On  leaf  B  are  two  preaching 
Buddhas,  symbolizing  the  first  sermon  at  Sarnath 
and  very  likely  the  multiplication  miracle  at 
Sravasti,  distinguished  by  the  mango  tree 
above.  On  leaf  c  the  scene  on  the  left  depicts 
the  occasion  when  the  Buddha  tamed  the  mad 
elephant  Nalagiri  (cf  [5A}).  A  nimbate  monk 
watches  the  miracle  from  behind  the  Buddha. 

The  elephant  cannot  be  seen  but  the  artist  has 
included  four  lions  and  a  stylized  flame  looking 
like  a  floating  scarf  The  flame-issuing  lions, 
released  by  the  Buddha’s  palm,  are  said  to  be  a 
metaphor  for  the  Buddha’s  dharma-roar.  At  the 
other  end  is  portrayed  the  miracle  at  Sankisya, 
where  the  Buddha,  accompanied  by  the  gods 
Brahma  and  Indra,  returned  to  earth  after 
preaching  to  his  mother  in  heaven  (cf  {5A,  6}). 
The  four-headed  Brahma  (the  fourth  head  is  not 
shown)  holds  a  flywhisk  and  Indra  the  parasol. 
The  nimbate  kneeling  figure  is  very  likely  the 
nun  Utpalavarna  welcoming  him.  The  death  of 
the  Buddha  {mahaparinirvana)  is  represented  on 
the  remaining  leaf  The  Buddha  is  stretched  out 
on  a  couch  below  the  twin  sala  trees,  and  a  stupa 
appears  in  the  sky;  flanking  the  stupa  are  a  pair 
of  divine  hands  playing  a  drum  and  another  pair 
apparently  holding  symbols. 

Although  it  is  not  known  where  exactly  this 
manuscript  was  copied,  it  most  likely  was  an 
important  monastery  in  Bihar,  such  as  Nalanda 
or  Vikramasila.  As  I  have  discussed  elsewhere 
(Pal  and  Meech-Pekarik  1988,  p.  60),  the  style 
of  the  script  is  very  close  to  that  engraved  on  a 
pedestal  of  a  sculpture  dedicated  in  Sarnath 
during  the  reign  of  Mahipala  i.  Moreover,  female 
figures  similar  to  those  in  the  narrow  bands  on 
these  pages  occur  also  on  a  door  frame  carved  in 
the  eleventh  regnal  year  of  Mahipala  i  and  found 
at  Nalanda  (Huntington  1984,  pi.  56). 

Not  only  do  these  illuminations  constitute  the 
earliest  surviving  examples  of  Buddhist  paintings 
from  Bihar,  with  their  emphasis  on  modeled 
forms  and  elegantly  proportioned  figures  they 
are  of  outstanding  quality  as  well.  The  controlled 
and  firm  drawing  of  the  articulate  outlines,  the 
subtle  manipulation  of  the  transparent  garments 
to  reveal  the  body  underneath,  and  the  graceful 
postures  and  gestures  are  reminiscenr  of  the 
classical  style  of  Ajanta. 


CAT.  lA  details 
CAT.  IB  details 
CAT.  ic  details 
CAT.  ID  detail 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  PRAJNAPARAM ITA  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar;  c.  1050 

Folios,  A,  1%  X  20 Vs  in  (4. 1  X  51. 1  cm); 

B,  2  X  2174  in  (5. 1  X  55.2  cm) 

Center  illustrations,  A,  1%  x  2  in  (4.  i  x  5 .  i  cm); 
B,  2  X  2  in  (5. 1  X  5. 1  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 

Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 

A,  M. 71. 1.43;  B,  M. 72. 1. 21 

Literature:  Tucci  1949,  pi.  A;  Heeramaneck  1966, 

p.  106,  no.  1 13  (not  illustrated). 

A  Three  Deities 
B  Bodhisattva  Manjusri 


CAT.  2A 
CAT.  2B  detail 
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Although  only  a  portion  of  the  text  on  A  is 
legible,  it  is  very  likely  that  A  is  the  first  folio  of 
the  manuscript  for  several  reasons:  the  preaching 
Buddha  is  the  first  image  on  the  left,  the  god¬ 
dess  Prajnaparamita  is  in  the  center,  and  the  folio 
has  no  writing  on  the  reverse.  The  styles  of  both 
the  illustrations  and  the  writing  identify  it  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  manuscript  ot  the  eleventh  century 
copied  somewhere  in  Bihar.  The  writing  is  closer 
to  that  of  early  eleventh-century  manuscripts, 
and  the  pictures,  though  not  as  elegant,  are 
stylistically  closer  to  those  in  the  Mahipala  I 
manuscript  [i]  than  to  those  of  the  late  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries,  e.g.,  [5,  6}.  Thus  a  mid¬ 
eleventh-century  date  for  these  two  folios  is  not 
improbable. 

In  the  first  illumination  on  leaf  A  the  Buddha  is 
shown  preaching  and  is  flanked  by  two  identical 
crowned  and  adoring  bodhisattvas.  Noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  no  striations  are  indicated  on  the 
Buddha’s  red  robe,  a  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
illuminations.  In  the  center  of  the  leaf  the 
goddess  Prajnaparamita  is  also  engaged  in 
preaching.  On  either  side  of  her  head  is  a  lotus, 
each  supporting  a  book  symbolizing  wisdom. 

Her  companions  are  two  green,  adoring  females, 
both  looking  up  at  the  goddess.  In  the  third 
composition  unfortunately  the  deity’s  head  has 
been  badly  damaged.  Nevertheless,  his  white 
complexion  and  bare  torso  as  well  as  ornamenta¬ 
tion  indicate  that  he  is  very  likely  a  bodhisattva 
rather  than  a  Buddha.  The  gesture  of  his  two 
hands  is  rather  rare.  Known  as  bodhyahgi 
(limb  of  enlightenment),  it  may  be  displayed 
by  either  the  transcendental  Buddha  Vairochana 
or  a  form  of  the  bodhisattva  Manjusri  known  as 
Siddhaikavira,  “the  sole  perfected  hero,”  who 
is  probably  intended  here.  He  too  is  accompanied 
by  two  crowned  attendants,  these  of  yellow 
complexion,  as  is  the  Buddha  at  the  other  end. 

The  second  leaf  has  only  one  panel  in  the  center, 
representing  the  more  conventional  form  of  the 
bodhisattva  Manjusri.  Here  he  holds  a  lotus 
stalk  with  his  left  hand,  the  flower  supporting 
a  book.  The  emblem  in  his  right  hand  may  be 
a  jewel.  His  complexion  is  green,  and  he  too  has 
an  elaborate  crown  and  is  bejeweled,  as  are  the 
other  deities. 

The  Buddha  is  represented  against  cushions  and 
with  a  blue  aureole;  the  three  others  are  provided 
with  red  aureoles.  While  the  principal  figures 
are  outlined  carefully,  the  attendants  are  more 
freely  rendered. 


CAT.  2A  details 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  DHARANISAMGRAHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar,  Nalanda;  c.  1075 

Folios,  i'Vi6  X  2074  in  (4.9  x  52.7  cm) 

Illustrations,  A,  i  ®/i6  x  2  in  (4.9  x  5.  i  cm); 

B,  I ‘5/16  X  aVs  in  (4.9  X  5.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.72. 1 .2oa,b 

Literature;  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  105,  no.  iii 
(not  illustrated);  Saraswati  1978,  pp.  40—42 
(colophon  only). 

A  Prajnaparamita  and  Scenes  from  the  Buddhas  Life 
B  Manjusri  ( ? )  and  Scenes  from  the  Buddha's  Life 


tk* !  '  •  -  'tir/  r  '  ■' 


According  to  the  colophon  (see  Appendix)  this 
manuscript  was  dedicated  by  the  pious  Ramajiva, 
who  was  from  Nepal,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Phalguna  (February-March)  in  the  fourteenth 
regnal  year  of  King  Nayapala.  It  was  copied  in 
Nalanda  by  the  scribe  Svamesvara. 

Although  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  exact 
reign  of  Nayapala,  he  is  known  to  have  ruled 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  sometime  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.  Thus  this  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Dharanisamgraha  was  very  likely 
commissioned  and  dedicated  by  the  Nepali 
Ramajiva  at  the  great  Nalanda  monastery  some¬ 
time  about  1075.  Another  manuscript  has 
survived  that  was  also  prepared  in  the  fourteenth 
regnal  year  of  Nayapala  (Pal  and  Meech-Pekarik 
1988,  pp.  70,  72). 


The  scene  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  first  leaf 
depicts  the  Buddha’s  birth.  Compositionally  and 
iconographically  the  scene  is  very  close  to  that 
in  the  earlier  manuscript  [ia].  FFere  also  one 
can  discern  the  waterpots  below  the  emerging 
infant.  In  the  central  composition  is  the  goddess 
Prajnaparamita.  Her  hands  form  the  gesture  of 
turning  the  wheel  of  law,  and  on  either  side  is  a 
lotus  supporting  a  book.  The  third  scene  on  this 
leaf  depicts  the  enlightenment  of  the  Buddha  at 
Bodhgaya.  The  Buddha  is  being  attacked  by  a 
lively  group  of  Mara’s  companions  as  the  earth 
goddess  looks  on. 
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CAT.  3A  detail 


CAT.  3B  detail 


The  panel  on  the  left  of  the  second  leaf  depicts 
the  miracle  of  the  monkey.  The  monkey  behind 
the  Buddha  is  approaching  the  master  with  the 
pot  of  honey;  he  then  offers  the  pot,  after  which 
he  ascends  to  heaven  as  a  bodhisattva  (see  {5]). 

In  the  middle  panel  is  an  image  of  a  bodhisattva 
whose  exact  identification  is  difficult.  Of  yellow 
complexion,  he  is  seated  in  the  posture  of  royal 
ease  {maharajalila)  with  worshippers  on  either 
side.  His  hands  make  rhe  same  gesture  as 
Prajnaparamita’s,  but  it  is  not  clear  if  the  flowers 
beside  him  support  books.  However,  the  gesture 
and  the  complexion  indicate  that  the  figure 
probably  represents  the  bodhisattva  Manjusri. 
The  remaining  scene  illustrates  the  death  of  the 
Buddha  and  includes  three  grieving  monks  in 
front.  Stupas  adorn  the  bands  around  all  the 
string  holes.  In  addition,  two  large  roundels 
of  lotus  designs  embellish  the  second  leaf 

Leaf  A  is  certainly  the  first  page  of  the  book; 
it  begins  with  incantations  addressed  to 
Prajnaparamita.  The  second  leaf  (b)  has  the 
colophon  on  the  reverse,  and  it  is  unambiguous 
about  the  manuscript  being  a  collection  of 
dharanh.  Yet  the  inclusion  of  the  scenes  from 
the  Buddha’s  life  is  most  unusual;  such  scenes 
are  generally  included  only  in  Prajnaparamita 
manuscripts.  Dharani  manuscripts  are  usually 
adorned  solely  with  hieratic  images  of  gods  and 
goddesses.  There  is  no  apparent  explanation  for 
this  departure  from  the  norm.  That  the  folios 
are  from  the  same  manuscript  is  certain. 

This  is  the  only  known  example  of  an  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscript  dedicated  by  a  Buddhist  from 
Nepal  on  a  visit  to  the  Nalanda  monastery.  After 
being  copied  by  Svamesvara  at  Nalanda,  it  must 
also  have  been  illustrated  locally.  The  style  of 
the  pictures  still  echoes  the  suave  modeling 
and  refined  elegance  of  the  Prajnaparamita 
illustrations  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  {i}, 
however,  the  striations  of  the  Buddha’s  robes 
indicate  a  later  date.  Although  the  compositions 
are  somewhat  more  elaborate,  they  are  not  quite 
as  exuberant  as  those  encountered  in  illumina¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  remarkable  similarities  between  the 
nativity  panels  in  this  and  the  earlier  manuscript 
are  probably  not  fortuitous,  and  Ramajiva’s  illus¬ 
trator  may  well  have  been  familiar  with  the 
earlier  work.  Some  of  the  missing  portions  in 
the  panels  in  the  earlier  manuscript  can  be 
reconstructed  from  surviving  details  here. 
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4 


TWO  COVERS  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar;  1075-1100 

Each,  2'/8x22y4  in  (5.4  x  56.5  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.72. 1.20C,d 

Literature:  Pal  1984,  p.  59;  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik 
1988,  pp.  34,  73-74.  pl-  14- 

A  Scenes  from  the  Btcddha 's  Life 
B  Buddhas  ivith  a  Bodhisattva 


Because  of  their  unusual  subject  matter,  it  is  not 
clear  to  which  book  this  pair  of  covers  belonged. 
When  they  entered  the  collection,  it  was 
believed  that  they  were  covers  of  the  preceding 
Dharanisamgraha  manuscript  [3},  but  this  is 
unlikely;  the  sizes  of  those  folios  and  the  covers 
do  not  match,  nor  do  the  positions  of  the  string 
holes.  The  inclusion  of  several  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Buddha  on  one  of  the  covers  may 
indicate  that  they  protected  a  Prajnaparamita 
manuscript.  However,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  scenes  represented  here  are  not  the 
conventional  Eight  Great  Miracles  but  rather 
depict  incidents  not  encountered  on  any  other 
book  cover,  whether  from  India  or  Nepal. 


The  scenes  from  the  Buddha’s  life  on  A  may  be 

identified  as  follows  (left  to  right): 

1  Indra  waits  eagerly  with  a  bowl  to  collect 
the  hair  of  the  Buddha,  which  he  himself  is 
shearing. 

2  An  occasion  from  the  Enlightenment  Cycle, 
when  during  a  storm  the  Buddha  was 
sheltered  by  the  serpent  king  Muchalinda. 

3  Two  youths  try  to  distract  the  meditating 
Buddha,  who  has  become  emaciated  from 
prolonged  starvation. 

4  The  Buddha  accepts  rice  cooked  in  milk  from 
Sujata,  the  cowgirl. 

5  The  Buddha  is  shown  walking. 
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6  The  Buddha  confronts  the  serpent  in 
Kasyapa’s  fire  temple  at  Uruvila,  near 
Bodhgaya. 

7  The  Buddha  holds  a  tamed  serpent  in  his 
hand  as  two  ascetics  look  on. 

8  The  Buddha  is  shown  meditating,  but  the 
occasion  remains  elusive. 

9  The  Buddha  receives  homage  from  an 
unidentified  couple. 

More  intriguing  is  the  iconographic  program 
of  the  second  cover  (B).  With  the  exception  of 
the  figure  at  the  right  edge,  each  represents  a 
Buddha.  All  eight  figures  have  yellow  complex¬ 
ions,  exhibit  the  teaching  gesture  with  one 
or  both  hands,  and  have  canopies  of  toliage 


above  their  heads.  The  foliage,  however,  is  not 
articulated  precisely  enough  to  identify  the 
individual  trees  associated  with  each  Buddha. 

The  bodhisattva  holds  a  nagakesara  flower,  which 
is  a  distinctive  attribute  of  Maitreya,  the  future 
Buddha.  Seven  of  the  eight  Buddhas  represent 
the  seven  Buddhas  of  the  past.  Usually  the  seven, 
including  Sakyamuni,  are  shown  together  with 
Maitreya,  making  a  group  of  eight.  The  ninth  rep¬ 
resentation  here — that  of  the  crowned  figure — 
very  likely  also  depicts  Maitreya,  but  as  a  Buddha. 
Maitreya  is  generally  portrayed  eirher  as  a 
bodhisattva  or  a  Buddha.  Such  a  grouping  of  the 
seven  Buddhas  of  the  past  with  two  Maitreyas  is 
not  common. 
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CAT.  4B  detail 


At  each  end  of  both  covers  is  a  standing  figure 
holding  garlands,  presumably  a  devotee.  The 
bands  around  the  string  holes  are  adorned  with 
a  distinctive  and  attractive  floral  design.  The 
cushions  behind  the  seated  Buddhas  on  both 
covers  are  covered  in  fabrics  of  various  designs. 

Above  and  beyond  the  unusual  themes,  the 
covers  are  interesting  for  their  varied  compo¬ 
sitions  as  well.  Even  the  three  panels  with 
the  Buddhas  (b)  reveal  some  originality  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  somewhat  immobile  cen¬ 
tral  Buddha  is  contrasted  with  the  more  lively 
flanking  figures,  their  bodies  swaying  in  different 
directions.  Especially  engaging  are  the  narrative 
panels  (a),  where  with  two  exceptions  each 
incident  is  represented  with  utmost  brevity  and 
vivaciousness.  The  exceptions  are  the  incident 
with  Sujata  and  the  miracle  at  Uruvila.  Why 
these  two  occasions  were  represented  in  greater 
detail  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  perhaps  they 
were  favorite  stories  of  the  person  who 
commissioned  the  book. 


Stylistically  these  covers  are  closer  to  several 
others  (Pal  and  Meech-Pekarik  1988,  p.  56,  figs. 
12,  13)  painted  during  the  reign  of  Mahipala  li, 
who  had  a  reign  of  less  than  a  decade  in  the  last 
quatter  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  during  the 
reign  of  Ramapala  (see  [5])  than  they  are  to 
earlier  illuminations  such  as  those  rendered 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  [1  —  2].  The 
representations  of  the  life  scenes  are  particularly 
animated,  with  the  figures  in  each  composition 
interacting  with  greater  expressiveness  than  is 
seen  on  the  conventional  representation  of  the 
miracles  on  the  folios.  Considering  their  age, 
the  covers  are  in  remarkably  good  condition, 
with  the  colors  still  bright  and  glowing. 
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5 


TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  PRAJNAPARAMITA  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar,  Kurkihar;  c.  1100-1125 
Folios,  A,  2‘/h  X  22'/8  in  (5.4  x  56.2  cm); 

B,  2%  X  2ry4  in  (5.4x55.2  cm) 

Center  illustrations,  approx.  2^/hx  2Va  in 
(5.4  X  6.7  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.72. I . i9a,b 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  106,  no.  112 
(not  illustrated);  Trabold  1975,  pp.  27-28, 
no.  33  (not  illustrated);  Pal  1988,  pp.  83-84, 
fig.  i;  Huntington  &  Huntington  1990, 
pp.  182  —  85,  57  (b  only). 

A  Avalokitesvara  and  Scenes  from  the  Buddha’s  Life 
B  Maitreya  and  Scenes  from  the  Buddha’s  Life 

According  to  the  colophon  (see  Appendix)  this 
manuscript  was  dedicated  by  the  elder  monk 
Trailokyachandra,  who  was  from  the  Malaya 
region  and  a  disciple  of  the  elder  monk 
Purnacandra.  The  book  was  copied  by 
Jayakumara,  who  was  a  vamatanaka  and  a 
resident  of  the  great  Apanaka  monastery  in  the 
eighteenth  regnal  year  of  King  Ramapala. 

The  date  of  this  manuscript  would  fall 
somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century,  depending  on  the  monarch’s  accession 
date.  Ramapala  attained  the  throne  probably  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh  century  and  ruled 
for  almost  half  a  century.  Although  a  relatively 
large  number  of  illustrated  manuscripts  from 
Ramapala’s  long  reign  have  survived,  this 
manuscript  is  unique  in  that  it  was  dedicated 
in  a  monastery  from  which  no  other  example 
has  yet  come  to  notice. 


The  middle  of  each  page  is  decorated  with 
an  image  of  a  bodhisattva,  Avalokitesvara  on 
leaf  A  and  Maitreya  on  leaf  B.  The  other  four 
panels  represent  four  miracles  from  the  life  of  the 
Buddha.  The  scene  on  the  left  of  A  depicts  the 
miracle  of  taming  the  mad  elephant  Nalagiri.  As 
the  Buddha  calms  him  down,  the  white  and  pink 
elephant  is  shown  twice,  once  with  a  raised  trunk 
and  then  kneeling  in  submission.  A  monk  with 
his  bowl  and  staff  stands  behind  the  Buddha, 
while  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  aureole  is 
the  floating  flame.  The  row  of  lions  (cf  {ic}), 
drawn  summarily  in  white,  are  clustered  together 
on  the  Buddha’s  garment  near  his  left  elbow. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Buddha  is  often 
characterized  as  the  lion  of  the  Sakyas,  and  his 
voice  is  compared  with  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

The  panel  on  the  right  of  this  page  illustrates 
the  Buddha’s  miraculous  descent  at  Sankisya 
after  having  preached  to  his  mother  in  heaven. 
The  nun  Utpalavarna  kneels  at  his  feet.  Behind 
him  stands  Indra,  the  king  of  gods,  holding  the 
parasol.  He  is  distinguished  by  additional  eyes  on 
his  body,  which  symbolize  his  superhuman 
nature.  Brahma  is  shown  as  a  white  ascetic  figure 
and  holds  the  flywhisk  with  his  right  hand. 
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CAT.  5A  details 


CAT.  5B  details 


The  panel  on  the  left  of  the  second  leaf  (b) 
depicts  the  occasion  when  a  monkey  offered  the 
Buddha  some  honey.  In  the  composition  the 
monkey  is  first  shown  offering  honey  to  the 
enthroned  Buddha  and  then  dancing  joyfully 
because  his  gift  has  been  accepted.  We  see  him 
a  third  time  diving  into  a  hole  or  well  in  the 
foreground  between  the  Buddha’s  legs.  In  the 
most  elaborate  textual  description  of  the  incident 
the  monkey  dies  accidentally,  but  from  about  the 
Gupta  period  on  there  developed  a  convention, 
followed  by  the  Pala  manuscript  illustrators,  of 
showing  him  as  taking  his  own  life  by  diving 
into  a  well.  This  is  rather  strange,  considering 
that  Buddhism  generally  does  not  condone 
suicide.  The  fair  figure  with  a  sword  floating 
in  the  clouds  in  the  upper  right  corner  is  said 
to  be  the  monkey  reborn  in  paradise. 

The  panel  on  the  right  of  B  represents  the  death 
of  the  Buddha.  The  scene  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  composition  in  the  earlier  representation 
[id]  in  that  two  monks,  one  below  and  one  above 
the  recumbent  Buddha,  are  shown  expressing 
their  grief,  and  the  stupa  and  the  musicians’ 
hands  are  not  present  here.  The  bed  here  is  more 
elaborate,  with  several  cushions  to  make  the 
Buddha  more  comfortable  even  though  he 
stretches  in  an  awkward  posture. 

Narrow  bands  of  decorative  designs  adorn  the 
string  holes  and  the  edges  of  each  leaf  on  both 
ends.  In  addition,  floral  motifs  signal  the  end  of  a 
chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  on  page  B. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  PRAJN APARAMITA  MANUSCRIPT:  SCENES  FROM  THE  BUDDHA’S  LIFE 


6 


Bihar;  c.  1150 

Folio,  272  X  2i’’k  in  (6.4  X  54.9  cm) 

Center  illustration,  21/2  x  2^k  in  (6.4  x  6.0  cm) 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 1.23 

Literature:  Tucci  1949,  pi.  A;  Heeramaneck  1966, 
pp.  106,  107,  no.  115  (detail  illustrated);  Larson 
et  al.  1980,  p.  53,  no.  18;  Huntington  1985, 
pp.  406-7,  pis.  28,  29;  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik 
1988,  p.  67,  fig.  20;  Huntington  &  Huntington 
1990,  pp.  190-91,  no.  59. 


This  isolated  folio  from  a  Prajnaparamita  manu¬ 
script  was  evidently  acquired  by  Giuseppe 
Tucci  in  Tibet.  Unfortunately  the  whereabouts 
of  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  is  not  known,  but 
from  this  folio  it  is  clear  that  both  the  writing 
and  the  paintings  are  of  extremely  fine  quality. 
Both  in  style  and  expressiveness  the  pictures 
compare  closely  with  an  illustrated  manuscript 
in  Boston  that  can  be  dated  with  some  certainty 
to  about  1140  (Coomaraswamy  1921).  As  in  the 
Boston  manuscript,  the  band  around  the  string 
holes  is  filled  with  the  figure  of  a  celestial  male 
seated  precariously  on  a  lotus.  In  addition,  the 
three  scenes  from  the  Buddha’s  life  are  each 
framed  by  narrow  bands  with  decotative  designs. 
The  edges  of  the  leaf  are  also  adorned  with 
similar  bands,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Pala 
manuscripts.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  bands  on  the  reverse  are  left  unadorned. 

The  birth  of  the  Buddha  is  represented  in  the 
panel  on  the  right.  Clutching  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  his  generously  endowed  mother  stands  in 
pronounced  contrapposto  supported  by  her  sister. 

In  keeping  with  the  convention,  Maya’s  complex¬ 
ion  is  yellow  and  her  sister’s  green.  Beside  them 
stand  Indra,  holding  the  parasol,  and  a  dark  blue 
female  deity  whose  identification  is  uncertain  but 
who  has  replaced  the  customary  Brahma.  The 
infant  Buddha  is  shown  twice,  first  emerging 


from  his  mother’s  right  hip  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  adoration,  as  if  thanking  her  for 
delivering  him  safely,  and  then  standing  like 
a  statue  between  her  and  Indra.  This  second 
representation  probably  symbolizes  the  seven 
steps  that  the  infant  took  immediately  after  his 
first  bath  to  announce  his  spiritual  sovereignty 
over  the  earth. 

The  scene  in  the  middle  shows  the  great  miracle 
of  Sravasti  when  the  Buddha  multiplied  himself 
before  a  congregation  to  establish  his  superior 
magical  abilities.  This  too  is  depicted  in  the 
conventional  manner,  with  a  larger  preaching 
Buddha  in  the  middle  flanked  by  two  identical 
smaller  figures  who  represent  the  Buddha  but 
wear  different  garments  and  sit  in  a  different 
posture  from  the  central  figure.  The  Buddha  on 
the  right  is  green  and  wears  a  yellow  robe,  and 
the  other  is  brown  and  wears  a  purple  robe.  The 
three  figures  are  enclosed  in  a  shrine  with  an 
elaborate  superstructure  minutely  decorated  with 
birds  and  flowers  and  red  flames  along  the  edge 
of  the  arch. 
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The  remaining  scene  depicts  the  miracle  of 
the  descent  from  the  heavens  at  Sankisya.  In 
comparison  with  the  earlier  representation  in  the 
Ramapala-period  manuscript  [5A},  one  or  two 
interesting  variations  may  be  noted.  Here  the 
Buddha  is  accompanied  by  three  instead  of  two 
divinities.  Behind  him  stands  Indra  holding  the 
parasol.  In  front,  however,  the  white  figure  with 
a  third  eye  who  wears  a  tiger-skin  is  Siva  rather 
than  Brahma,  and  the  four-atmed,  dark  figure 
is  Vishnu. 

Another  minor  difference  between  these  rep¬ 
resentations  and  the  others  in  the  collection  is 
the  distinctive  design  of  the  Buddha’s  garment. 
The  boldly  delineated  rectangular  pattern 
indicates  that  he  is  wearing  a  garment  sewn  from 
discarded  rags.  The  Buddha  himself  is  said  to 
have  advised  his  disciples  that  as  a  symbol  of 
their  vow  of  poverty  as  well  as  a  mark  of 
humility  monks  should  gather  rags  from  the 
householders  and  sew  them  into  patchwork 
garments  resembling  the  rice  fields  of  Magadha 
(Bihar).  Seldom  was  this  instruction  followed, 
however,  and  only  occasionally  in  art  do  we 
encounter  such  a  garment  on  Buddha  images. 


Not  only  are  these  illuminations  remarkably 
well  preserved,  the  figural  representations  are 
both  lively  and  engaging.  The  drawing  is  highly 
refined  and  the  vivacious  colors  retain  much  of 
their  original  brilliance.  In  the  scenes  of  the  birth 
and  the  descent  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of 
interaction  among  the  various  personalities. 

The  iconographic  variations  also  make  these 
depictions  interesting. 

S.  L.  Huntington  (1985,  pp.  406-7)  infers  that 
“on  stylistic  grounds”  the  manuscript  “was 
executed  in  Bengal  during  the  twelfth  century.” 
What  stylistic  grounds  are  not  specified, 
however.  She  does  remark  that  “the  high  quality 
of  craftsmanship  seen  in  both  stone  and  metal 
images  in  Bihar  and  Bengal  is  also  apparent  in 
the  remarkable  craftsmanship  of  these  miniature 
paintings.”  Apart  from  the  inconsistencies  in  such 
statements,  there  seems  no  particular  grounds 
for  attributing  this  isolated  folio  to  Bengal.  The 
paintings  rather  correspond  to  the  style  that  was 
prevalent  in  Bihar,  as  is  seen  in  two  dated  manu¬ 
scripts  dedicated  during  the  reign  of  Gopala  ill 
(r.  c.  mid-twelfth  century),  one  of  which  was 
certainly  painted  in  Bihar  (Coomaraswamy 
1921;  Losty  1982,  p.  32,  no.  7,  pi.  ni). 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  PANCHARAKSHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar;  1160/61 

Folios,  2 '6  X  2i7«  in  (6.4  X  55.6  cm) 

Illustrations,  2'/2  x  2  in  (6.4  x  5.  i  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.79.9.9a,b 

Literature:  Tucci  1949,  pi.  A;  Heeramaneck  1966, 
p.  106,  no.  116  (not  illustrated);  Saraswati  1978, 
p.  48  (colophon  only). 

A  G  oddess 

B  Goddess  Mahapratisara 

This  manuscript  was  dedicated  in  the 
seventeenth  regnal  year  of  King  Madanapala  by 
Prince  Vikramamana,  son  of  Rudramana,  who  is 
characterized  as  the  chief  of  all  the  feudal  lords, 
a  provincial  governor,  and  also  a  king  of  kings. 
From  a  solitary  inscription  found  in  Bihar  it 
seems  that  Rudramana  was  the  rulet  of  Magadha 
(southern  Bihar)  at  this  time.  It  is  clear  from 
the  donation  that  the  family  was  Buddhist.  As 
Madanapala’s  regnal  dates  are  relatively  certain, 
this  manuscript  can  be  dated  to  1 160/61,  soon 
before  his  death. 


One  of  the  five  Pancharaksha  goddesses  is 
represented  on  each  leaf  Each  illustrated  page 
is  also  adorned  with  decorative  bands  over  the 
string  holes  and  at  the  extremities.  No  such 
ornamental  bands  occur  on  the  leaves’  other 
sides.  Red  and  yellow  with  touches  of  blue  are 
the  principal  colors  used  for  the  geometric  and 
floral  motifs  that  constitute  the  decorative 
designs.  The  goddess  on  leaf  A  is  represented 
against  a  fiery  aureole,  and  the  one  on  B  against  a 
red  background  within  a  shrine.  Some  foliage  is 
visible  behind  each  shrine.  The  arch  of  the  shrine 
contains  roundels  enclosing  floral  motifs  and 
geese  rendered  so  minutely  and  delicately  as  to 
be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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CAT.  yA  detail 


CAT.  yB  detail 


The  goddess  on  A  (which  leaf  includes  the 
colophon  on  the  reverse)  is  awesome,  with  a  large 
overhanging  belly,  a  ferocious  face,  and  a  green 
complexion.  With  her  six  arms  she  seems  to 
exhibit  (clockwise  from  lowest  proper  right)  a 
battle-ax,  an  arrow,  a  thunderbolt,  a  sprig  of 
leaves,  the  gesture  of  admonition  {tarjanl-tnudm), 
and  a  noose.  The  attributes  agree  with  those 
prescribed  for  Mahamantranusarini,  although 
the  green  complexion  does  not  (see  Mevissen 
1989).  However,  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  consistency  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Pancharaksha  goddesses.  The  identification 
would  seem  to  be  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
text  ends  on  the  other  side  with  the  statement 
that  “here  ends  the  charm  describing  the  Raksha 
goddess  Mahamantranusarini.”  It  should  be 
noted  though  that  her  complexion,  all  six 
emblems,  and  her  posture  are  identical  with 
textual  descriptions  and  images  of  a  goddess 
called  Parnasavari  (Bhattasali  1929,  p.  59, 
pi.  XXIII).  It  is  also  written  that  Parnasavari 
"treads  down  under  her  feet  countless  diseases 
and  epidemics,”  which  might  be  represented  here 
by  three  witchlike  figures  at  the  bottom  shying 
away  from  the  goddess.  However,  Parnasavari  is 
supposed  to  have  three  heads,  which  are  not 
clearly  delineated  here.  Nor  is  this  figure  attired 
in  leaves  as  Parnasavari  is  supposed  to  be.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Parnasavari  and  Mahamantra¬ 
nusarini  are  being  identified  here. 

The  second  goddess,  who  is  of  yellow  complexion 
and  has  eight  arms,  is  less  difficult  to  identify, 
even  though  all  her  emblems  cannot  be  clearly 
recognized.  She  brandishes  a  sword  with  her 
uppermost  right  hand,  and  two  of  the  other 
attributes  are  the  bow  and  the  arrow.  The  left 
hand  against  her  chest  exhibits  the  gesture  of 
admonition.  This  goddess  is  Mahapratisara,  and 
as  is  usual,  she  is  represented  as  a  placid  figure. 
This  goddess  protects  women  during  their 
pregnancies  and  ensures  safe  deliveries. 

Not  only  is  the  colophon  (see  Appendix) 
important  for  the  political  history  of  Bihar,  but 
the  fairly  precise  date  makes  this  an  anchor  for 
securely  ascribing  dates  to  other  twelfth-century 
paintings.  Although  when  this  manuscript  was 
created,  the  major  monasteries  in  Bihar  had 
already  been  destroyed,  it  does  demonstrate  that 
competent  scribes  and  artists  were  still  available 
and  manuscripts  were  being  commissioned  by 
individuals  in  some  areas. 
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THREE  FOLIOS  FROM  A  PRAJN APARAMITA  MANUSCRIPT 


8 


Bihar;  1150-1200 

Folios,  2  72  X  i-j^A  in  (6.4  x  43.8  cm) 

Center  illustrations,  2^2  x  iVs  in  (6.4  x  4.8  cm) 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.72. 1 .24a-c 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  106,  108, 
no.  1 17  (not  illustrated). 

A  Goddess  Tara 
B  Vajrayana  Deities 
c  Vajrayana  Deities 


These  three  leaves  are  from  a  profusely  illu¬ 
minated  manuscript,  the  bulk  of  which  is  in 
the  R.  H.  Ellsworth  Collection,  New  York.  Five 
folios  are  in  the  J.  D.  Rockefeller  3d  Collection 
at  the  Asia  Society,  New  York  (see  Pal  and 
Meech-Pekarik  1988,  pp.  69,  72,  fig.  21, 
pi.  10),  and  six  more  in  the  Virginia  Museum 
in  Richmond  (Fluntington  and  Huntington 
1990,  pp.  191-94,  no.  60).  While  there  is 
no  colophon  on  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript, 
now  in  the  Ellsworth  collection,  there  is  a  later 
Newari  inscription  recording  the  reading  of  the 
book  with  a  date  corresponding  to  1234.  Hence 
the  book  had  to  have  been  prepared  sometime 
before  this  date  and  taken  to  Nepal. 


The  iconographic  program  for  this  manuscript 
is  much  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  other 
Prajnaparamita  manuscripts  in  the  collection. 

The  eight  standard  miracles  from  the  Buddha’s 
life  seem  to  have  had  less  importance  for  the 
illustrator  and  have  been  pushed  to  the  margins. 
Instead,  the  book  is  generously  illustrated  with 
images  of  Vajrayana  deities,  making  it  a  rich 
iconographic  source.  In  addition,  the  bands 
along  the  edges  are  illuminated  with  decorative 
designs,  stupas,  or  more  figures  of  divinities,  as 
may  be  seen  on  two  of  the  three  leaves  in  the 
museum’s  collection.  In  other  manuscripts  such 
marginal  figures  are  limited  to  a  few  pages. 

What  precise  iconographic  scheme  was  followed 
by  the  artist  cannot,  however,  be  determined 
without  bringing  all  the  leaves  together.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  together  the  deities  constitute 
some  sort  of  a  mandala. 
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CAT.  8a  detail 


The  divine  figures  represented  on  these  three 
leaves  can  be  identified  as  follows.  Leaf  A 
includes  only  a  single  figure  of  green  Tara  in  the 
middle,  the  side  bands  being  adorned  with  a 
decorative  design.  The  enshrined  deity  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  leaf  is  an  esoteric  form  of 
the  bodhisattva  Manjusri  known  as  Guhya- 
Manjuvajra.  The  red  figure  at  the  left  edge  is 
probably  the  bodhisattva  Khadagapani,  and 
the  figure  at  the  other  end  is  the  bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara.  The  central  figure  on  c 
represents  one  of  the  angry  deities.  White  in 
complexion,  his  emblems  are  (clockwise  from 
his  lowest  proper  right  hand):  a  thunderbolt, 
a  noose,  a  cot’s  leg,  an  elephant  goad,  and  a 
bell.  He  may  be  a  form  of  Vajrapani  or  an  angry 
emanation  of  Manjusri.  Being  an  angry  deity,  he 
is  represented  with  a  bright  red-and-orange  fiery 
aureole.  He  is  flanked  at  either  end  of  the  leaf  by 
two  figures  of  Avalokitesvara  or  Lokesvara  that 
are  identical  except  that  they  seem  to  hold 
different  flowers  in  their  upper  left  hands. 


Although  the  style  of  writing  on  these  pages 
seems  closer  to  that  in  a  manuscript  that  can  be 
attributed  with  greater  certainty  to  undivided 
Bengal  rather  than  Bihar  (Pal  and  Meech- 
Pekarik  1988,  pis.  17,  18,  fig.  29),  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  stylistically  akin  to  those  seen  in 
Prince  Vikramamana’s  manuscript  [7].  Both 
share  the  same  penchant  for  rich  detailing  and 
energetic  portrayal  of  the  militant  figures.  The 
shrine  around  Guhya-Manjuvajra  (b)  not  only 
exhibits  a  more  elaborate  design  than  those  seen 
in  earlier  illustrations  but  is  enlivened  with  a 
large  number  of  animals  and  figures  cursorily 
rendered  within  medallions  as  in  [7}. 

The  representations  of  angry  deities  are  animated 
by  the  vigorous  postures  of  the  figures  as  well 
as  by  the  red-orange  flame  design  of  the  back¬ 
ground  with  leaping  tongues.  The  larger  number 
of  deities  with  varied  complexions,  multiple 
limbs,  and  diverse  garments  add  to  the  visual 
appeal  of  these  illustrations. 
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CAT.  8b  details 


CAT.  8c  details 


TWO  COVERS  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT 


Bihar;  1150  — 1200 

Each,  2^12  X  22^16  in  (6.4  x  57. 3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.77.i9.2a,b 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  108,  no.  120 
(not  illustrated);  Pal  &  Meech-Pekarik  1988, 
PP-  74-75>  fig-  23a-b. 

A  Vajrayana  Deities 
B  Vajrayana  Deities 


CAT.  9A  detail 


CAT.  9B  detail 
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Although  somewhat  damaged,  these  two  covers 
of  an  unknown  manuscript  are  among  the  most 
sumptuous  known.  Because  of  the  predominance 
of  Vajrayana  deities,  the  manuscript  may  well 
have  been  a  Dharanisamgraha.  There  is  a  rich 
variety  of  divinities,  in  many  instances  repre¬ 
sented  in  unusual  compositions.  Because  the 
pigments  have  peeled  off  in  places  and  also 
because  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  emblems  in 
their  hands,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  all  the 
figures  nor  to  describe  them  in  detail.  The 
following  deities  may  be  identified,  beginning 
from  the  left: 

A  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara;  a  bodhisattva; 
goddess  Kurukulla;  bodhisattva 
Sugatisandarsana  Lokesvara;  a  goddess; 
Twelve-Armed  Avalokitesvara;  goddess 
Nairatma;  a  bodhisattva;  goddess  Tara. 

B  Goddess  Tara;  bodhisattva  Manjusri;  a  red, 
angry  goddess;  Namasangiti  Manjusri; 
another  form  of  Manjusri  (?);  goddess 
Chunda  (.^);  a  green,  angry  goddess;  bodhi- 
sartva  Simhanada  Avalokitesvara  (?);  Tara  (?). 


The  eighteen  deities  appear  to  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  groups  of  three,  but  the  groupings  may 
only  be  apparent,  suggested  by  the  interruptions 
of  the  decorative  bands  around  the  string  holes. 
Each  figure  is  depicted  in  an  identical  shrine. 
Behind  the  columns  supporting  the  arches  are 
domes  of  foliage  and  either  a  coconut  or  a 
banana  tree.  The  dark  blue  background  is 
speckled  with  flowers,  giving  the  impression  of 
a  starry  night  sky.  Interestingly,  not  a  single 
deity  is  depicted  alone.  Each  is  accompanied  by 
two  or  more  figures  engaged  in  various  activities. 
Unusual  also  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
divinities  are  shown  in  unconventional  postures 
or  are  riding  animals  in  distinctive  ways. 

Indeed,  few  manuscript  covers  of  this  period 
are  filled  with  such  vivacious  and  unusual 
compositions  as  these.  The  four  deities  at  the 
ends  of  the  covers  stand  in  relaxed,  graceful 
postures  and  are  shown  interacting  with  their 
diminutive  companions.  The  first  figure  of 
Avalokitesvara  on  cover  A  clutches  the  branch 
of  a  curving  tree  as  he  feeds  ambrosia  to  the 
denizens  of  hell.  The  other  three  figures  are 
female  and  very  likely  represent  three  different 
forms  of  the  goddess  Tara.  On  the  right  end  of  A 
she  holds  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  is  apparently 
blessing  two  devotees.  Behind  her  is  Tara’s 
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companion,  the  blue  Ekajata,  wearing  a  tiger 
skin.  Ekajata  accompanies  her  mistress  in  the 
two  compositions  on  the  other  cover  (b)  as  well. 
On  the  extreme  left  Tara  seems  to  be  engaged  in 
a  conversation  with  her  attendant  while  holding  a 
lotus  flower  with  her  left  hand.  At  the  other  end 
she  stands  supporting  herself  on  the  shoulders  of 
Ekajata  exactly  as  does  Maya  when  giving  bitth 
to  the  Buddha  (cf  [6}).  A  second  female  stands 
behind  Ekajata  and  holds  a  parasol,  while  two 
others  are  in  front  of  Tara.  What  exactly  these 
three  different  representations  of  Tara  signify  is 
a  mystery.  Unlike  the  other  compositions,  these 
seem  to  have  a  narrative  intent. 

All  the  attendant  figures  in  front  of  the  shrines 
seem  to  interact  with  the  deities,  some  more 
energetically  than  others.  Eor  instance,  the 
attendants  of  the  two  dancing  goddesses  on  cover 
A  are  also  shown  dancing  in  rather  wild  postures. 
Their  nakedness  suggests  that  they  are  dakinh, 
a  class  of  female  semidivine  beings  who  play  an 
important  role  in  Vajrayana  Buddhist  ritual  and 
esoteric  praxis.  On  the  other  cover  the  attendants 
of  the  two  angry  deities  seem  to  be  recoiling  in 
fear,  while  the  companions  of  the  lion-riders 


appear  to  be  cheering  their  masters  as  they  move 
toward  the  center.  Such  spirited  and  varied 
delineation  of  gods  and  goddesses  is  indeed  rare 
in  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  region.  Clearly 
in  these  two  book  covers  we  are  witnessing  the 
work  of  an  accomplished  and  imaginative  artist. 

The  exuberant  and  lively  tendering  of  these 
pictures  with  their  elaborate  compositions  is  akin 
to  the  manner  encountered  in  the  illustrations  on 
some  covers  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
that  can  be  dated  to  the  mid-twelfth  century  (see 
Pal  and  Meech-Pekarik  1988,  p.  71,  fig.  22;  and 
Coomaraswamy  1921)  as  well  as  to  that  in  the 
1160/61  Pancharaksha  manuscript  illuminations 
in  the  collection  {7}.  The  compositions  in  the 
Boston  covers  are  even  more  complex  and  busy, 
but  the  drawing  and  the  coloring  are  similarly 
vibrant  in  both. 
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The  art  is  one  of  pure  draughtsmanship;  the  pictures 
are  brilliant  statements  of  the  facts  of  the  epic  .  .  . 
where  ei>ery  amt  is  seen  in  the  light  of  eternity.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  preoccupation  with  pattern,  color, 
or  texture  for  their  oum  sake;  but  these  are  achieved 
with  inevitable  assurance  in  a  way  that  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  they  been  directly  sought. 

The  drawing  has  in  fact  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  a 
mathematical  equation,  or  a  page  of  a  composer’s  score. 
Theme  and  formula  compose  an  inseparable  unity, 
text  and  pictures  form  a  continuous  relation  of  the 


same  dogma  in  the  same  key.  ^ 


Introduction 


The  Jain  paintings  in  the  museum’s  collection  are  mostly  from  Gujarat  in  western  India. 
All  but  two  are  in  the  form  of  book  illustrations;  the  exceptions  are  religious  paintings  on 
cloth  representing  mystical  diagrams  known  d.s  yantra  [13,  16}.  Like  the  Buddhists,  the 
Jains  encouraged  copying  and  illustrating  books,  which  were  made  of  palm  leaves  before 
paper  became  popular  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  living  religion  in  India,  the  Jain  faith,  like  Buddhism,  is  regarded  by 
the  Hindus  as  a  heretical  tradition.  Unlike  Buddhism,  however.  Jainism  survived  the 
antagonism  of  both  Hinduism  and  Islam.  The  name  of  the  religion  derives  from  the  word 
Jina,  meaning  “conqueror.”  Obviously  the  conquest  is  spiritual  rather  than  temporal.  The 
final  aim  of  a  Jain — like  that  of  a  Hindu  or  Buddhist — is  to  snap  the  chain  of  rebirth  and 
attain  complete  freedom,  which  is  known  as  kaivalya  or  moksha.  Jains  believe  in  a  group  of 
twenty-four  such  liberated  beings  who  were  human  teachers.  They  are  known  as  Jinas  or 
Tirthankaras  (literally,  “forder”).  Jainism  developed  into  a  religion  with  an  elaborate  pan¬ 
theon  and  is  no  less  ritualistic  than  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  It  is,  in  fact,  possible  that 
the  Jains  may  have  made  use  of  images  and  art  to  propagate  their  faith  and  doctrine  even 
earlier  than  the  Hindus  or  the  Buddhists. 

There  are  two  principal  sects  or  divisions  of  the  Jains,  known  as  Svetambara, 
“clad  in  white,”  concentrated  mostly  in  the  north,  and  Digambara,  “sky  clad”  (naked), 
confined  largely  to  the  south.  The  split  probably  occurred  as  early  as  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  largely  due  to  disagreements  on  matters  of  conduct,  such  as  whether  or  not  to 
possess  material  things,  including  clothes.  A  more  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  sects  concerns  the  nature  of  the  Jina  rather  than  the  body  of  doctrine.  Svetambara 
Jains  contend  that  the  Jina  is  capable  of  communicating  at  a  normal  human  level  even 
after  achieving  the  omniscient  state  and  must  obey  bodily  laws  while  engaging  in  various 
human  and  physical  functions.  Digambaras  conversely  insist  that  the  omniscient  Jina  is 
completely  free  from  all  biological  processes  and  is  incapable  of  participating  in  worldly 
activities  or  performing  any  bodily  functions.  Thus  Svetambaras  make  greater  use  of 
images  and  temples,  and  almost  all  illustrated  manuscripts  in  the  museum’s  collection 
were  used  by  them  rather  than  the  Digambaras. 

Like  the  Buddhists,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Hindus,  the  Jains  believe  that 
donating  a  sculpted  or  painted  image  or  a  religious  book  to  a  monk  or  temple  constitutes 
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an  act  of  piety.  Lay  followers  have  been  particularly  encouraged  to  do  so.  As  were  those  of 
the  Buddhists,  the  books  were  generally  donated  to  religious  establishments  rather  than 
retained  for  individual  use.  Most  Jain  temples  have  a  depository  or  library  attached;  these 
sastrabhandars  (or  bhandars)  are  rich  resources  for  Jain  art  and  literature. 

The  Jain  religious  year  consists  of  a  number  of  festivals,  all  of  which  involve 
special  morning  sermons  by  members  of  the  mendicant  community,  or  the  sadhus,  and 
reading  from  sacred  texts.  As  J.  E.  Cort  has  noted,  “The  paradigmatic  event  behind  the 
Jain  understanding  of  a  festival  is  almost  invariably  from  the  life  of  one  of  the  24  Jinas,”^ 
and  so  texts  such  as  the  Kalpasutra,  which  contains  biographies  of  four  of  the  Jinas,  are 
of  fundamental  importance.  Various  sections  are  read  on  different  occasions.  For  instance, 
the  reading  of  the  third  section  of  the  text,  which  includes  a  description  of  the  ancient 
Paryushan  festival — an  eight-day  festival  held  in  the  month  of  Bhadrapada  (August- 
September)  to  usher  in  the  rainy  season  retreat — is  obligatory  during  that  festival. 

Manuscripts  of  the  text  are  used  in  other  ways  too,  especially  by  Svetarnbara 
Jains.  During  the  Paryushan  festival  the  Kalpasutra  is  recited  for  four  days,  and  in  some 
communities  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  is  taken  out  in  procession  and  worshipped  as  a 
symbol  of  knowledge  {jndna).  As  described  by  Cort: 

A  young  girl  dressed  in  pure  puja  clothes  carries  the  book  in  a  tray  atop  her  head,  while  water  from 
the  morning  puja  at  the  temple  is  sprinkled  before  her  to  purify  the  ground.  The  book  is  taken  to  the 
house  of  a  man  who  won  the  public  auction  for  presenting  the  book  the  next  day.  It  is  kept  at  his 
house  overnight,  and  worshipped  with  devotional  songs.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  the  book  is  taken, 
again  in  a  small  procession,  to  the  upasray  {a  hall  where  mendicants  reside  that  is  used  by  the 
laity  for  special  rituals}.  "' 

At  the  upasray  the  book  is  placed  before  a  sadhu  along  with  a  table  carrying  an  auspicious 
symbol  made  with  rice,  a  coconut,  and  a  coin.  Following  devotional  songs  and  puja  with 
sandalwood  and  saffron  the  book  is  presented  to  the  holy  man. 

Of  interest  regarding  the  illustrations  are  Cort’s  observations  about  the  reading 
aloud  of  the  Prakrit  root-text  of  the  Kalpasutra  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  and  final  day: 

As  the  sadhu  recited  the  Prakrit  text,  a  young  boy  ( ideally  dressed  in  p\T]^-clothes;  at  a  minimum 
covering  his  mouth  with  muhpatti  { mouth  cloth})  held  aloft  for  all  to  see  an  illustration  of  the 
portion  of  the  text  being  recited.  Another  sadhu  clued  the  boy  as  to  which  picture  to  hold  aloft.  Most 
of  the  people  bowed  their  heads  to  each  picture  as  it  was  shoum.  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  books  are  not  read  by  individuals  as  a  Christian  reads  the 
Bible  or  a  Muslim  the  Koran.  Moreover,  the  pictures  are  not  viewed  closely,  since  the 
audience  would  be  at  some  distance  from  them.  They  are  merely  glimpsed  and  venerated 
as  icons.  That  no  aesthetic  appreciation  is  involved  may  explain  why  the  mode  of  repre¬ 
sentation  hardly  changed  over  the  years. 

The  earliest  Jain  illuminated  leaves  in  the  collection  are  from  two  palm- 
leaf  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century  {10,  ii}.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Buddhist 
manuscripts  of  eastern  India,  no  Jain  illuminated  book  has  been  found  so  far  that  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  This  is  rather  surprising,  since  the  Jains  are  very 
diligent  about  preserving  their  heritage.  The  museum’s  palm-leaf  folios  indicate  that 
even  after  paper  had  been  adopted  by  some  Jains,  palm-leaf  manuscripts  continued  to  be 
produced,  perhaps  in  places  remote  from  major  centers  of  manuscript  production  such  as 
Patan  or  Ahmedabad  in  Gujarat. 
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After  the  introduction  of  paper,  the  two  texts  that  proved  to  be  more  popular 
than  others  were  the  Kalpasutra  and  the  Kalakacharyakatha.  The  Kalpasutra  is  the  most 
important  canonical  work  of  the  Jains,  which  is  why  it  is  the  choice  text  for  dedication. 
The  word  kalpa  generally  means  a  “sacred  precept,  law,  rule,  or  ordinance,”  and  a  sutra  is 
a  short  aphorism.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Kalpasutra  contains  more  than  the  sacred 
precepts  or  monastic  rules. 

Believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  Prakrit  language  by  Bhadrabahu 
(d.  c.  385  B.C.),  the  Kalpasutra  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  is  called  the 
Jinacharita  (Biographies  of  the  Jinas)  and  consists  of  the  lives  of  Mahavira,  Parsvanatha, 
Neminatha,  and  Rishabhanatha,  four  of  the  twenty-four  Jinas.  Of  the  four,  Mahavira 
(sixth  century  B.C.),  the  last  of  the  twenty-four  but  often  regarded  as  the  systematizer 
of  Jainism,  is  the  most  important,  and  his  life  is  narrated  in  far  greater  detail  than  those 
of  the  others.  The  second  book  is  known  as  the  Sthavirdvali  (Genealogies  of  the  elders). 
Apart  from  lists  of  names,  this  book  includes  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  Jain  pon¬ 
tiffs.  The  third,  known  as  the  Sa??idchdri,  contains  the  rules  and  ordinances  to  be 
observed  by  the  monks.  Usually  only  the  first  two  books  are  illustrated. 

The  Kalakacharyakatha  (Story  of  the  teacher  Kalaka)  consists  of  four 
edificatory  tales  woven  around  an  extraordinary  monk  named  Kalaka.  Associated  with  the 
Svetambara  Jains,  the  Kalakacharyakatha  is  not  a  canonical  text  but  has  almost  acquired 
that  status  and  is  frequently  appended  to  the  Kalpasutra.  Both  the  Kalpasutra  and  the 
Kalakacharyakatha  are  recited  during  the  Paryushan  festival.  A  number  of  versions  of 
the  Kalaka  compendium  exist  in  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  and  other  languages.  One  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  collection,  copied  in  1442  [15],  includes  one  of  the  shorter  versions  of 
the  Kalaka  story  composed  by  one  Dharmaprabhasuri  in  1389. 

The  most  frequently  illustrated  of  the  Kalaka  stories  is  the  one  that  recounts 
the  struggle  between  Kalaka  and  King  Gardabhilla  of  Malava.  Briefly,  the  story  runs  as 
follows.  Originally  a  prince,  Kalaka  renounced  the  life  of  a  householder  and  became  a 
monk.  His  beautiful  sister  Sarasvati  followed  suit  and  joined  a  nunnery.  One  day  she  was 
spotted  by  King  Gardabhilla,  who  abducted  her.  Upon  failing  to  persuade  the  monarch  to 
release  her,  Kalaka  gathered  together  a  number  of  Saka  or  Scythian  chiefs  known  as  Sahi, 
ninety-six  of  whom  were  dissatisfied  with  their  harsh  overlord.  Kalaka  led  them  south  to 
conquer  Ujjaini,  Gardabhilla’s  capital.  As  they  did  not  have  sufficient  financial  resources 
to  launch  the  attack,  Kalaka  used  his  magical  powers  to  transform  clay  bricks  into  gold. 
But  Gardabhilla  also  had  a  trick  or  two.  He  owned  a  she-ass  with  magical  powers.  If 
on  the  eighth  day  of  a  fortnight  the  sound  of  this  she-ass’s  braying  reached  the  ears  of 
Gardabhilla’s  enemies,  they  would  immediately  die.  Kalaka  devised  a  stratagem  to 
forestall  the  braying.  Since  Jains  are  enjoined  to  refrain  from  killing,  he  collected  the  best 
archers  and  asked  them  to  fill  the  mouth  of  the  she-ass  with  arrows  before  she  could  utter 
a  sound.  This  they  did,  and  so  Gardabhilla  was  captured  and  Kalaka’s  sister  released. 
Gardabhilla  was  sent  into  exile,  and  Kalaka  atoned  for  the  sins  he  had  committed,  even 
though  they  were  for  a  good  cause.  Ujjaini  then  became  the  capital  of  a  Saka  kingdom. 

Three  other  works  represented  in  the  collection  by  isolated  illustrated  leaves 
are  the  Trishashtisalakapurushacharita,  the  Samgrahanisutra,  and  the  Yasodharacharita.  The 
first  is  represented  by  two  palm  leaves  [ii]  with  one  illustration,  the  second  by  four 
illustrated  folios  from  two  different  manuscripts  [33,  34},  and  the  third  by  a  solitary 
illustrated  leaf  [19]. 

The  Trishashtisalakapurushacharita  (Lives  of  the  sixty-three  heroes)  was 
composed  from  earlier  sources  by  Hemachandra  Suri  (1089-1172).  One  of  the  greatest 
of  Jain  teachers,  Hemachandra  was  a  polymath  with  encyclopedic  knowledge.  He  was 
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prolific  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  writer  of  scholarly  works.  The  Lives  of  the  Sixty-three  Heroes 
comprises  hagiographies  of  the  twenty-four  Jinas  and  their  contemporaries  the  twelve 
chakravartins  (world  rulers)  and  the  twenty-seven  heroes  of  antiquity,  including,  for 
example,  Rama  of  the  Hindu  epic  Raniayana.  Indeed,  the  Lives  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  epic  of  the  Jains. 

The  Samgrahanisutra  (Book  of  compilations)  is  a  summary  of  Jain  doctrine  on 
cosmology  and  provides  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  various  universes  and  their 
continents  and  oceans,  their  inhabitants,  and  so  on.  It  also  describes  all  the  different 
heavens  and  hells  and  who  goes  where  for  what  actions.  Additionally,  it  discusses  the 
forms  and  nature  of  the  various  gods  and  their  symbols,  the  theory  of  the  fourteen  jewels 
of  a  universal  monarch,  and  the  doctrine  of  lesya  (thought-colors).  Although  the  text  is 
concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  cosmological  and  iconographical  subjects,  judging  by  the 
known  illustrated  manuscripts,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  inspired  any  of  the  artists  to 
create  exciting  pictures.  This  is  why  the  illustrated  Samgrahanisutra  manuscripts  have 
received  little  attention  from  modern  scholars.  Various  versions  of  the  text  exist,  but  the 
most  popular  are  those  composed  by  Jinabhadragani  Kshamasramana  in  the  sixth  century 
and  by  Trichandra  Suri  in  1136.  Despite  the  antiquity  of  the  text,  most  known  illustrated 
manuscripts  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  later.  It  is  not  clear  why 
illustrated  copies  were  in  demand  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  apparently  not  before. 

The  majority  of  the  Jain  manuscripts  in  the  collection  are  of  the  Kalpasutra. 

It  need  hardly  be  emphasized  that  usually  only  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Kalpasutra,  the 
lives  of  the  Jinas  and  the  genealogies  of  the  elders,  are  illustrated.  Moreover,  since  these 
sections  are  concerned  with  biographies,  most  illustrations  are  narrative  in  character  and 
are  closely  related  to  the  text,  in  contrast  to  the  illustrations  in  Buddhist  books,  which 
are  hieratic  pictures  of  deities,  except  for  the  Eight  Great  Miracles  from  the  Buddha’s 
life,  which  illustrate  a  non-narrative  philosophical  text.  As  is  the  case  with  the  scenes  of 
the  Buddha’s  life,  those  of  the  Jinas’  too  are  represented  in  a  cryptic  manner.  Once  the 
iconography  was  established,  no  artist  dared,  or  perhaps  cared,  to  deviate  even  in  matters 
of  composition  except  in  minor  details.  The  scenes  were  repeated  with  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity  for  centuries  without  any  artistic  innovations.  This  is  also  true  of  the  illustrations 
to  the  story  of  Kalaka.  Here  again  the  artists  neither  departed  from  the  norm  nor  selected 
different  incidents.  As  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy  put  it  so  poetically  in  the  epigraph  to  this 
chapter,  their  task  was  to  see  the  events  in  the  light  of  eternity.  Not  all  manuscripts  are 
adorned  with  the  same  number  of  illustrations,  but  the  principal  events  are  always 
included.  There  was  no  strict  rule  regarding  the  placement  of  the  illustrations,  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  a  folio. 

When  the  switch  was  made  from  palm  leaves  to  paper  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  basic  shape  of  a  folio  did  not  change  but  the  size  did.  The  paper  folios  are  not 
as  wide  as  the  palm-leaf  folios  and  are  a  good  deal  higher.  This  meant  that  the  size  of 
each  illustration  also  increased,  but  the  form  of  the  picture  was  not  altered  significantly. 
Some  compositions  became  more  elaborate,  and  often  two  different  incidents  came  to  be 
included  within  one  illustration,  continuing  the  ancient  Indian  practice  of  continuous 
narration.  Although  the  painters  of  the  Jain  texts  were  by  then  familiar  with  illustrated 
Islamic  books  and  their  more  painterly  representations,  they  chose  not  to  adopt  their 
aesthetic  and  styles  except  in  minor  details,  nor  did  they  adopt  the  bound  codex  or  the 
vertical  orientation  of  the  Islamic  book.  The  Jain  book  remained  a  collection  of  loose 
horizontal  folios  within  two  covers.  Whereas  the  early  palm-leaf  books  and  their  wood 
covers  were  loosely  bound  together  with  strings,  the  paper  manuscripts  were  not  bound 
at  all.  The  string  holes  were  replaced  by  small  red  or  gold  circles  that  became  a  vestigial 
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decorative  motif,  and  the  wood  covers  were  replaced  by  ones  made  with  board  and 
wrapped  in  cloth.  As  was  the  case  with  Buddhist  books,  the  covers  of  the  palm-leaf 
manuscripts  of  the  Jains  were  often  richly  illustrated  with  sprawling  compositions 
imitating  a  long  scroll  painting  or  a  mural,  but  the  practice  was  discarded  with  the 
adoption  of  paper  and  the  cloth-wrapped  cover. 

Already  in  the  early  palm-leaf  manuscripts  the  western  Indian  artists  had 
developed  distinctive  figural  forms  that  remained  in  use  through  most  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  until  their  contacts  with  the  Mughal  style.  Indeed,  even  a  cursory  comparison 
with  eastern  Indian  Buddhist  manuscript  illumination  will  make  it  clear  how  distinct  the 
figurative  forms  are  in  the  two  traditions.  The  western  Indian  figures  are  proportionately 
shorter  and  stockier,  while  those  in  the  Buddhist  illustrations  are  more  elegantly  formed. 
Most  distinctive  are  the  figures’  faces,  with  characteristically  looped  chin,  long,  pointed 
nose,  and,  of  course,  the  protruding  further  eye  when  the  face  is  shown  in  three-quarter 
view.  This  idiosyncracy  is  occasionally  encountered  in  the  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  eastern 
India  but  in  a  restrained  manner.  Generally  in  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  both  traditions 
the  figures  are  so  small  that  the  extension  is  not  prominent.  In  Jain  paper  manuscripts, 
however,  because  of  the  larger  folio  and  painted  compositions,  not  only  is  the  distortion 
more  pronounced,  but  it  appears  as  if  the  fourteenth-century  western  Indian  artists  delib¬ 
erately  made  this  into  a  hallmark  of  their  style.  J.  P.  Losty  has  explained  this  unusual 
feature  as  a  technical  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  artist  when  moving  from  the  three- 
quarter  view  of  earlier  pictures  to  the  strict  profile  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  ^  There 
may  have  been  other  reasons  as  well.  In  religious  art  an  idiosyncracy  can  easily  become  a 
convention  and  may  have  no  rational  meaning.  The  cliche  was  not  finally  abandoned  in 
western  Indian  paintings  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  only  exception  is  the 
figural  type  employed  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Kalaka  story  to  represent  the  Saka  kings 
[15c].  Unquestionably  adopted  from  Islamic  art,  this  figural  type — commonly  known 
in  the  literature  as  the  Sahi  type — is  rarely  shown  with  the  protruding  further  eye. 

The  illustrations  of  the  paper  manuscripts  show  stronger  stylization  and 
distortion  of  the  figures  than  do  earlier  illuminations,  where  greater  naturalism  prevails. 
Although  the  emphasis  is  on  the  narrative,  within  a  given  composition  the  figures  interact 
with  one  another  through  formal,  ritual  gestures  and  display  little  emotion.  As  in  the 
palm-leaf  illustrations,  no  effort  is  made  to  indicate  a  source  of  light  within  a  composition 
or  represent  illusionary  depth  in  the  picture.  Flowers  and  plants  are  introduced  either  as 
symbols  or  for  decorative  purposes  and  are  seldom  depicted  naturalistically.  The  trees  are 
often  golden,  like  the  figures,  and  bear  imaginary  flowers  of  variegated  hues.  Although 
the  species  of  animals  and  birds  are  generally  recognizable,  their  coloring  is  more  fanciful 
than  realistic. 

There  is  a  much  keener  interest  in  the  designs  of  the  garments  and  textiles  in 
the  paper  manuscripts  than  in  the  earlier  palm-leaf  books.  This  is  apparent  both  in  the 
dhotis  and  saris  worn  by  lay  figures  as  well  as  in  the  cushions,  bedspreads,  and  canopies. 
Unlike  those  in  the  eastern  Indian  Buddhist  illustrations,  where  they  rarely  don  blouses 
except  in  the  birth  scene  of  the  Buddha,  women  in  Jain  illuminations  always  wear  a 
blouse  made  from  colorful  material.  In  fact,  these  Jain  paintings  are  a  rich  source  for  the 
study  of  contemporary  textile  designs,  for  which  Gujarat  was  famous  all  over  India  and 
beyond.  While  few  early  textiles  have  been  preserved  in  the  destructive  Indian  climate, 
these  pictures  do  demonstrate  that  both  the  tie-dye  and  block-printing  techniques  were 
popular  and  that  the  international  reputation  of  Gujarat  as  a  major  center  of  fine  cottons 
was  truly  justified. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  between  the  illustrations  on  palm- 
leaf  and  paper  manuscripts  is  in  the  coloring.  The  coloring  in  palm-leaf  manuscript 
illustrations — both  on  the  folios  and  covers — was  restricted  to  the  primary  hues  of 
blue,  yellow,  and  red  and  a  few  others,  such  as  green,  white,  and  black,  with  particular 
emphasis  being  given  to  the  red,  which  was  the  preferred  background  color.  Occasionally 
indigo-blue  was  used  for  the  background.  The  favorite  for  the  complexion  of  the  figures 
was  yellow,  with  black  for  the  hair.  One  does,  however,  encounter  some  modulation 
of  the  body  hues  with  occasional  highlights  to  indicate  volume. 

Rarely  in  a  paper  manuscript  does  one  find  any  interest  in  modeling  with 
colots,  and  there  is  greater  emphasis  on  the  linear  definition  of  form.  Whatever  plasticity 
is  achieved  is  due  entirely  to  the  brittle  outline.  As  if  in  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
modeling,  the  artists  used  a  richer  palette  with  gold,  ultramarine,  brilliant  crimsons, 
and  purples  to  create,  in  the  best  examples,  sumptuously  bright  and  glossy  surfaces. 
Undoubtedly  the  use  of  gold,  occasionally  also  silver,  and  the  rich  ultramarine  blue  is  due 
to  a  familiarity  with  Persian  illuminated  manuscripts  as  well  as  Korans  and  perhaps  even 
Christian  books.  Gujarat  had  been  a  commercial  entrepot  from  ancient  times  and  had 
always  attracted  mariners  and  merchants  from  distant  lands  to  its  ports.  Besides,  by  the 
time  paper  was  adopted  enthusiastically,  Gujarat  had  come  under  the  political  aegis  of  the 
Muslims.  Arabs,  Iranians,  Armenians,  and  Jews  were  certainly  among  the  visitors  to  the 
port  cities,  so  Korans  and  Bibles  would  not  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  local  scribes  and 
illuminators.  While  the  typical  Jain  book  is  written  in  black  ink  with  red  punctuation 
marks  on  buff  paper,  some  of  the  more  sumptuous  books  have  colored  pages  and  gold 
lettering  or  highly  decorated  margins  and  borders  and  reflect  the  work  of  imaginative 
and  talented  artists  who  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  ideas  from  other  traditions. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  gold  was  introduced  sometime  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  blue,  both  ultramarine  and  lapis  lazuli,  about  1450.  Thereafter 
these  two  colors  became  the  favorites  and  red  lost  ground.  Both  gold  leaf  and  gold  paint 
were  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  entire  area  to  be  painted  was  covered  in 
gold  leaf  before  the  outlines  were  drawn  in  black.  Clearly  the  dazzling  effect  of  gold  and 
blue,  which  must  have  cost  more,  satisfied  the  egos  of  the  donors  as  much  as  it  appealed 
to  their  aesthetic  sensibilities. 

Within  the  conventional  framework  the  later  illuminations  differ  in 
their  technical  quality  as  well  as  their  opulence.  A  few  manuscripts  are  much  more 
sumptuously  adorned  with  elaborate  marginal  decorations  than  others.  Whether  this  was 
because  the  patrons  were  willing  to  spend  more  money  or  whether  the  artists  involved 
were  specially  gifted  and  desirous  of  showing  off,  or  a  combination  of  both,  is  not  known. 
But  certainly  a  manuscript  like  the  Devasano  Pado  Kalpasutra  {20}  must  have  requited 
considerable  planning  and  cooperation  between  the  scribe  and  the  artist  or  artists.  The 
unknown  artist  was  certainly  daringly  innovative  to  assimilate  so  many  new  motifs  and 
ideas  from  various  sources.  One  such  source  was  Timurid  art,  perhaps  illustrated  books, 
ceramics,  as  well  as  carpets  and  textiles,  all  of  which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
decorative  scheme  and  the  rich  repertoire  of  varied  motifs  of  this  unusual  manuscript. 
Nowhere  is  Persian  influence  more  evident  than  in  the  landscapes  in  the  border  deco¬ 
rations,  even  though  the  individual  motifs,  such  as  the  stylized  trees,  lotus  pools,  and 
the  basket  pattern  to  indicate  water  are  of  Indian  origin.  As  K.  Khandalavala  and 
M.  Chandra  have  perceptively  observed,  “it  is  in  the  border  decoration  of  the  Devsano 
Pado  manuscript  that  the  illustrator  found  the  fullest  expression  of  his  decorative  genius. 
His  inventive  skill  imbues  the  landscape,  which  is  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the 
border  panels,  with  sympathy  and  understanding  hithetto  unknown  in  Jain  illusttated 
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manuscripts.”*^  Indeed,  this  manuscript  remains  the  most  lavishly  illuminated  of  all  Jain 
books  to  come  to  light,  although  technically  it  is  not  as  accomplished  as  the  Mandu 
Kalpasutra  (see  C14}). 

The  highly  conventional  style  of  painting  developed  in  western  India  during 
the  foutteenth  century  remained  unchanged  well  into  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  evident 
from  several  examples  in  the  collection  {24—29].  It  is  also  clear  that  more  than  two 
centuties  of  continuous  reiteration  with  negligible  innovations  led  to  the  ossification  of  the 
style.  Occasionally,  as  in  a  solitary  leaf  in  the  collection  {29],  we  come  across  the  work  of 
an  artist  who  succeeded  in  creating  a  personal  style  within  the  rigid  pictorial  tradition  he 
had  inherited.  Such  instances  are  rare,  however,  and  clearly  during  two  centuries  of 
continuity  the  style  had  acquired  a  religious  rigidity  that  discouraged  innovations  even 
though  other  modes  of  expression  were  available. 

Changes  were  effected  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  when 
several  additional  texts  were  taken  up  for  illustration.  One  of  these  is  the  Samgrahanisutra, 
represented  in  the  collection  by  four  leaves  from  two  different  manuscripts  {33,  34]. 
These  illustrations  are  rendered  in  a  completely  different  style,  more  akin  to  that  in 
which  the  Hindu  Bhagavatapurana  [36}  or  Gitagovinda  {38}  pictures  are  executed,  though 
with  less  sophistication  and  complexity.  Nevertheless,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Jains  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  obsession  with  the  protruding  further 
eye,  and  the  faces  are  shown  in  complete  profile.  Thereafter  the  figurative  types,  their 
costumes  as  well  as  coloring,  reveal  dramatic  changes  from  the  conventional  mode  that 
still  held  its  appeal  even  in  mid-sixteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stylistic 
changes  seem  to  have  coincided  with  the  sudden  loss  of  interest  in  having  the  Kalpasutra 
copied  and  illustrated.  The  reason  for  this  shift  in  taste  is  yet  to  be  explained. 

Several  of  the  Jain  books  contain  colophons  that  provide  information  about 
the  donors  and  their  gifts.  Apart  from  containing  dates,  the  colophons  include  names  of 
several  members  of  the  donor’s  family  and  sometimes  the  place  where  the  manuscript 
was  dedicated.  A  colophon  may  also  contain  the  name  of  the  donee  and  of  the  scribe  but 
almost  never  any  information  about  the  artist.  Clearly  the  act  of  writing  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  art  of  illustrating.  In  some  instances  a  later  hand  has  added  a  date  when  a 
particular  volume  was  used  for  recitation  by  a  teacher  (see  colophon  of  {18]  in  Appendix). 

Three  of  the  Kalpasutra  manuscripts  in  the  collection  were  dedicated  by 
influential  families.  The  donor  of  one  {28}  was  Puti,  who  was  the  wife  of  Madhava. 

His  father  is  described  as  “the  lord  of  ministers,”  but  the  court  or  state  is  not  mentioned. 
Apparently  she  was  advised  by  her  guru,  Somaratna,  that  worshipping  the  holy  sctipture 
constituted  an  act  of  merit,  and  so  she  had  a  manuscript  copied  and  illustrated. 

Another  Kalpasutra  manuscript  [15]  was  dedicated  in  1442  by  members  of  the 
Ukesa  family  of  Satyapura.  The  collection  also  includes  a  manuscript  commissioned 
in  1510  by  Kadua,  who  belonged  to  the  Ukesa  family  {27}.  Kadua  is  described  as  “lord 
of  the  ministers,”  as  is  his  father,  Javada,  but  we  are  not  told  where.  A  later  inscription 
states  that  the  manuscript  was  read  in  1811  in  the  city  of  Anahillapura.  Very  likely  this 
is  Anahilwara  Patan,  which  was  the  capital  of  Gujarat.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
manuscript  was  dedicated  in  that  city  and  that  members  of  the  Ukesa  family  served  the 
Muslim  sultans  of  Gujarat.  A  third  Kalpasutra  manuscript  dedicated  by  a  member  of  the 
Ukesa  family  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  In  his  catalogue 
Coomaraswamy  commented,  “The  UkeG  (Oswal)  family  is  well  known,”  but  provided  no 
further  information  nor  any  references.  ^ 

In  addition  to  illuminated  manuscripts  the  collection  includes  two  paint¬ 
ings  on  cloth  that  represent  y^^w/nzs  [13,  16].  Like  the  mandala,  2.yantra  is  primarily  a 
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FIGURi;  19 

Cover  for  Jain  manuscript,  with 
fourteen  auspicious  symbols,  Western 
India,  sixteenth  century,  lacquered  and 
gilded  cloth  over  cardboard,  n  "A,  x  5 
in  (29.8  X  14.0  cm),  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art,  from  the 
Nash  and  Alice  Hceramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates 
Purchase,  M. 72. 5^22. 


FIGURK  20 

Inside  of  the  cover  shown  in  FIG.  19, 
with  vine  and  eight  auspicious 
symbols. 


geometrical  configuration  based  on  the  square  and  circle.  It  is  an  abstract  diagram  of 
cosmic  power  and  is  also  regarded  as  a  divine  citadel.  It  is  used  as  an  aid  in  meditation  in 
tantric  praxis.  While  many  painted  yantras  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
have  survived,  ones  from  the  fifteenth  century  are  rare.  As  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  museum’s  yantras  with  contemporary  manuscript  illuminations,  the  same  style  was 
employed  for  both  forms  of  art.  However,  the  yantras  are  not  as  sumptuously  colored. 
Seldom  is  gold  or  lapis  lazuli  employed,  and  generally  the  yantras  tend  to  be  even  flatter 
and  more  linear  than  the  manuscript  illuminations.  Conventional  as  the  narrative  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Jain  manuscript  illuminations  is,  the  subject  matter  of  the  yantras,  which  include 
both  letters  in  the  form  of  mantras  as  well  as  figural  forms  and  symbols,  is  limited  by 
ritualistic  and  iconographic  injunctions.  yantras  are  rendered  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
though,  and  provide  us  with  some  idea  of  what  Jain  paintings  on  cloth  look  like. 

Finally,  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  Jain  book  covers  in  the 
collection.  They  have  not  been  included  in  this  catalogue  because  none  is  painted.  When 
Jain  books  were  written  on  palm  leaves  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  covers  were 
painted,  as  was  the  case  with  Buddhist  book  covers.  All  the  covers  in  the  collection  are 
later  than  the  manuscripts — most  date  from  the  late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth 
centuries — and  are  made  from  cardboard,  which  is  then  wrapped  in  cloth.  One  or  two, 
such  as  the  one  illustrated  here,  are  covered  with  gilded  and  lacquered  cloth  and  are  quite 
richly  adorned  with  various  symbols.  On  the  top  of  the  one  shown  (fig.  19)  are  the  four¬ 
teen  auspicious  symbols  that  Trisala  dreamed  when  Mahavira  entered  her  womb.  The 
bottom  (fig.  20)  is  decorated  with  a  painted  floral  vine  in  one  register  and  the  eight 
auspicious  symbols  in  the  other. 
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Unless  otherivise  noted,  all  texts  are  written  in  ink  and  all  pictures  pamted  in  opaque  ivatercolor 
and  gold  on  paper.  For  numbered  folios,  the  number  and  sides  are  given  after  the  illustration  titles. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat;  c.  1350 

Ink  and  opaque  watercolor  on  palm  leaf 
Folios,  2^2  X  in  (6.4  x  23. 5  cm) 

Illustrations,  2 V2  x  2^/4  in  (6.4  x  5.7  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  the  Indian  Art 
Special  Purpose  Fund,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Archer 
Beckett,  Gerald  Stockton  and  S.  Louis  Gaines, 
the  Christian  Humann  Fund,  Jo  Ann  and  Julian 
Ganz,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Bing 
M.88.62. 1 ,.2 

A  Worship  of  Parsvanatha 
B  Instruction  by  Monks 

A  On  the  left  is  an  enthroned  figure  of  Jina 
Parsvanatha,  identified  by  his  snake  hood,  seated 
within  a  temple.  On  the  right  under  a  canopy 
stand  four  worshippers  who  are  identified  by 
inscriptions  above  their  heads.  The  three  males 
are  Vikrama,  Rajasimha,  and  Karmana.  The 
female  at  the  rear  is  Hiradevi.  The  name  of 
each  male  is  preceded  by  the  letter  sa.  which  is 
usually  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  sarthavaha 
or  sahu,  meaning  “merchant.”  The  progressively 
decreasing  size  of  the  figures  indicates  their 
relative  importance.  Above,  three  monkeys  jump 
across  the  roofs  and  three  parrots  fly  in  the  sky. 


B  This  illustration  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  In  the  larger,  upper  register  the 
principal  monk  is  seated  on  an  elaborate  chair 
with  his  right  arm  extended  in  the  gesture 
symbolizing  a  discourse.  The  legend  above  his 
head  is  not  clearly  legible,  but  his  name  appears 
to  be  Anandaprabhapadhyaya.  Behind  the 
eminent  teacher  stands  a  lesser  monk  fanning 
him  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  A  third  monk  sits  on  a 
stool  in  front  and  holds  a  folio  from  a  manuscript 
that  is  placed  in  between  them  on  a  stand.  He 
is  identified  as  Kirtitilakamuni.  Of  the  two  lay 
figures  behind  him,  the  one  at  the  bottom  is 
Karmana,  who  is  also  included  in  illustration  A. 
The  figure  above  is  perhaps  either  Rajasimha 
or  Vikrama. 

The  lower  register  is  divided  into  two  sections 
with  two  nuns  clearly  separated  from  two 
ladies.  The  nuns  on  the  left  are  identified  as 
Dharama(?)kantiganini  and  Sri  Subratapra- 
bhamahattara,  who  is  described  as  sishyd, 
or  “disciple.”  Of  the  two  lay  women  on  the 
right  only  the  one  in  front  is  identified, 
as  Hiradevi,  who  is  described  as  the  chief 
hearer  {rnukhyd  srdvika). 
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The  two  folios  are  from  the  section  of  the 
Kalpasutra  recounting  the  life  of  Parsvanatha. 

The  scene  with  the  merchants  is  simply  a  more 
elaborate  composition  than  that  encountered 
in  an  earlier  palm-leaf  manuscript  of  the  text 
(Doshi  1985,  p.  40,  fig.  19  [left]).  Noteworthy 
in  this  illustration  is  the  shrine  in  which  Parsva 
is  seated.  It  is  a  precise  rendering  of  a  northern 
Indian  sikhara-typt  of  temple  of  the  period. 
Interesting  also  is  the  depiction  of  monkeys  and 
parrots,  which  not  only  add  a  realistic  touch  but 
offer  a  lively  contrast  to  the  conventional  pos¬ 
tures  of  the  figures.  While  the  figures  and  their 
garments  are  articulately  rendered,  the  design 
of  the  temple’s  superstructure  and  the  details  of 
the  throne,  as  well  as  the  animals  and  birds,  are 
more  freely  and  cursorily  sketched. 

In  each  illustration  the  color  red  is  used  as  a 
background,  and  each  composition  is  bounded  by 
a  yellow  border.  Except  for  Parsva,  whose  com¬ 
plexion  is  green,  all  the  figures  are  white  with 
a  yellowish  tinge.  The  monks  and  nuns  wear 
white  robes,  but  the  laypersons  are  elegantly 
dressed  in  costumes  of  mauve,  green,  and  red. 
The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  arranged  in  a  bun  and 
adorned  with  comblike  floral  decorations.  The 
women  are  more  sumptuously  ornamented,  and 
the  men  wear  substantial  beards. 


Both  the  style  of  writing  and  the  pictures 
indicate  a  date  not  much  later  than  the  mid¬ 
fourteenth  century  for  these  folios.  The  style  of 
writing  is  in  fact  closer  to  that  in  thirteenth- 
century  manuscripts  than  those  from  the  last 
quattet  of  the  foutteenth  century  such  as  the 
Kalpasutra  of  about  1375  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Museum,  Bombay  (Khandalavala  and  Chandra 
1969,  pi.  i).  The  illustrations  on  the  museum’s 
palm-leaf  folios  are  not  as  sophisticated  ot  sump¬ 
tuous  as  that  Kalpasutra  but  are  stylistically 
more  akin  to  those  seen  in  late  thirteenth- 
century  palm-leaf  manuscripts  (Doshi  1985, 
pp.  40—41,  no.  19,  and  p.  44,  nos.  22,  23). 

Thus  a  date  about  1350  or  earlier  still  for  these 
two  illustrated  folios  seems  reasonable.  This 
date  is  reinforced  by  the  design  of  the  temple, 
which  is  rarely  encountered  in  post-1350 
paper  manuscripts. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  TRISHASHTISALAKAPURUSHACHARITA  MANUSCRIPT 


I  I 


Northern  India;  c.  1375 

Ink  and  opaque  warercolor  on  palm  leaf 

Folios,  A,  2  X  7y4  in  (5. 1  X  18.4  cm);  B,  iy2  x  6  in 

(3.8x15.2  cm) 

Illustration,  2  x  2'^k  in  (5.  i  x  7.3  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  the  Indian  Art 
Special  Purpose  Fund,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Archer 
Beckett,  Gerald  Stockton  and  S.  Louis  Gaines, 
the  Christian  Humann  Fund,  Jo  Ann  and  Julian 
Ganz,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Bing 
M.  88. 62. 3,.  4 

Enthroned  Mahavira 


These  two  folios,  only  one  of  which  is  illus¬ 
trated,  once  belonged  to  a  manuscript  of  the 
Trishashtisalakapurushacharita  (Lives  of  the  sixty- 
three  heroes).  Both  folios  are  badly  damaged  but 
the  text  can  be  identified  as  portions  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  life  of  Mahavira  (Mahaviracharita). 
The  solitary  illustration  shows  a  pale  yellow 
Jina,  presumably  Mahavira,  seated  in  meditation 
within  a  simple  shrine.  Two  women  stand  on 
either  side  and  fan  the  Jina  with  flywhisks,  and 
two  elephants  are  placed  above.  The  jewelry  of 
all  three  figures  is  rendered  in  black.  The  shrine 
and  the  elephants  are  drawn  in  black  and  tinted 
in  light  purple.  The  woman  on  the  left  wears  a 
green  blouse  and  the  other  a  purple  blouse.  The 
background  is  red. 


The  script  is  generally  comparable  to  several 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  (see  Shah  1978,  figs.  4,  6  —  9),  but  the 
picture  is  more  difficult  to  place.  The  quality 
of  the  script  is  on  the  whole  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  illusttation.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  manuscript  was  copied  somewhere  in 
north-central  India  rather  than  in  Gujarat  or 
Rajasthan.  Both  the  script  and  the  drawing  share 
features  with  illustrated  manuscripts  done 
between  Gwalior  and  the  Delhi  region  (Doshi 
1985,  p.  59,  figs.  19-21).  Similarly  cursive, 
simple,  and  somewhat  folksy  paintings  may 
also  be  seen  in  a  few  surviving  Buddhist  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  early  fifteenth  century  (Pal  1965). 
Flowever,  by  the  fifteenth  century  paper  had 
virtually  replaced  palm  leaves  in  northern  and 
central  India,  which  makes  it  unlikely  that  this 
manuscript  was  painted  after  1400.  Moreover, 
the  style  of  writing  indicates  a  date  in  the 
fourteenth  rathet  than  the  fifteenth  century. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Western  India;  c.  1425 
A,  with  silver 

Folios,  4^  X  ioy4  in  (11.4  x  26.0  cm) 
Illustrations,  4^  x  in  (11.4  x  7.9  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.71. 1 .6a,b 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  120,  no.  143 
(not  illustrated);  Trabold  1975,  p.  28,  no.  34 
(b  only  illustrated). 

A  Initiation  and  Haircutting  of  Parsvanatha 
B  Liberation  of  Mahavira 


CAT.  I2A  detail 
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CAT.  I2B  detail 


A  In  the  upper  half  of  the  composition  a  Jina  is 
being  carried  in  a  palanquin  supported  by  four 
bearers.  Two  more  artendants  above  play  musical 
instruments.  The  princely  figure  is  being  taken 
to  his  spiritual  initiation  ceremony.  In  the  lower 
half,  in  preparation  for  a  monk's  life,  the  Jina  is 
seen  cutting  off  his  hair,  which  is  being  received 
by  the  god  Sakra  (Indra).  The  Jina  here  is  blue, 
leading  to  his  identification  as  Parsvanatha.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Sakra  is  here  given  four  arms, 
one  of  which  clearly  holds  the  thunderbolt 
{vajra),  his  principal  emblem. 

B  This  scene  represents  the  liberation  of 
Mahavira,  who  is  given  a  pale  yellow  complexion. 
Usually  in  such  liberation  scenes  the  Jina  sits  in 
meditation  above  a  crescent  that  is  supported  by 
a  highly  stylized  rock  formation.  These  rocks 
represent  the  cosmic  Mount  Meru,  and  the  cres¬ 
cent  is  in  fact  an  inverted  white  parasol  made 
of  silver  rather  than  a  lunar  crescenr.  This 
inverted  parasol  symbolizes  Siddhasila,  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  universe.  The  expression 
Siddhasila  literally  means  “stone  of  perfection”  or 
“liberation,”  although  why  an  inverted  parasol 
was  used  to  symbolize  it  is  a  mystery.  A  small 
conventional  parasol  is  above  Mahavira’s  crowned 
head.  Interestingly,  Mahavira  is  here  shown  as 
richly  adorned,  just  as  in  some  forms  a  Buddha  is 
depicted  as  crowned  and  ornamented  [4}.  That 
this  figure  is  Mahavira  is  clear  nor  only  from  the 
accompanying  text  but  also  from  the  little  effigy 
of  a  lion  in  the  middle  of  his  seat.  Lotus  buds 
and  two  identical  trees  sway  toward  him  in 
adoration.  Two  lotuses  are  also  seen  to  emerge 
from  Mahavira’s  head,  as  is  typical.  In  all  such 
scenes  Mahavira  holds  an  object  in  his  hands,  the 
exact  significance  of  which  is  not  clear.  In  form  it 
looks  like  the  fruit  on  the  stylized  trees  above. 

Both  the  style  of  writing  and  of  the  illuminations 
suggest  a  date  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
illustrations  are  stylistically  very  similar  to  those 
in  a  Kalpasiitra  manuscript  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  generally  considered  to 
be  of  the  fifteenth  century  (W.  N.  Brown  1934, 
fig.  81)  and  to  several  others  that  are  dated  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Shah  1978, 
figs.  37,  38). 
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YANTRA  OF  PANCHANGULI 


13 


Rajasthan,  Dilwara  (?);  c.  1425 

Opaque  watercolor,  ink,  and  gold  on  cotton 

9  X  8'/k  in  (22.9  X  20.6  cm) 

Gift  of  Navin  Kumar  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Prakash  Wati  Jain 
M. 82. 164 

There  are  two  inscriptions  on  the  back  of  this 
painting.  The  shorter  one,  in  the  Devanagari 
script,  is  a  tantric  invocatory  formula  in  Sanskrit. 
The  longer  one  is  in  Gujarati  and  has  been  read 
and  translated  as  follows  by  M.  A.  Dhaky: 

pahchahguli  devT  sadhaka  5  sri  mandirasvami 
adhishthatri  devT 

Panchdhguli  devi{and}  five  adorers.  The 
presiding  goddess  { of  the  religions  domain 
ofi}  Sri  Mandirasvami. 

Commenting  on  the  inscription,  Dhaky  wrote 
(personal  communication):  “Sri  Mandirasvami 
is  a  Gujarati  rendering  of  [Jina]  Simandhara, 
the  first  of  twenty  Tirthankaras  of  the  mythical 
Mahavideha  land  of  the  Jaina  cosmographical 
geography,  whose  religious  ordinance  is  currently 
prevailing  in  that  land;  and  Pahchahguli  devT  is 
t\st  sasana-devata,  i.e.,  the  presiding  and  protect¬ 
ing  female  attendant-divinity  in  that  Jina’s  reli¬ 
gious  domain.  The  central  deity  portrayed  in 
the  mandala  is  seemingly  Pahchahguli  devT.” 

Panchanguli  is  depicted  as  a  golden-colored 
goddess  with  eighteen  arms  seated  in  the  lotus 
posture  within  two  intersecting  triangles.  Of  her 
two  principal  arms,  that  on  the  right  displays  the 
teaching  gesture;  the  other  is  placed  in  her  lap  in 
the  gesture  of  meditation.  Not  all  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  gestures  of  the  remaining  hands  can  be 
recognized.  Some  of  them,  clockwise  from  the 
uppermost  proper  right  hand,  are  a  sword,  shield, 
banner,  trident,  elephant-goad,  bow  and  arrow, 
perhaps  a  conch,  and  lotus.  Below  the  goddess’s 
knees  are  two  elephants,  presumably  supporting 
her  seat.  In  the  six  apexes  of  the  triangles  are  six 
sacred  syllables.  The  triangles  are  enclosed  by 
three  rings  wirh  a  spout  directly  above  the  god¬ 
dess’s  head.  The  next  circle  contains  a  long 
mantra  beginning  with  the  expression  om 
panchanguli.  This  is  followed  by  a  wider  circle 
of  a  continuous  scroll  with  medallions  enclos¬ 
ing  the  syllable  hrim  written  in  gold  against  blue 
sixteen  times.  The  circle  beyond  is  filled  with 
mantras  of  several  verses.  The  golden  syllable 
hrim  is  contained  within  the  lip  or  spout  formed 
by  the  next  three  rings  at  the  top  and  flanked  by 
two  eyes  and  shielded  by  a  blue  canopy. 

At  the  four  corners  are  four  protective  deities, 
three  of  whom  have  four  arms  and  the  same 


attributes — including  a  sword,  a  cup,  a  shield, 
and  a  small  drum — and  who  are  accompanied 
by  an  animal  that  looks  like  a  dog.  Of  the  three, 
the  figure  in  the  upper  right  corner  is  blue  and 
the  other  two  are  white.  The  fourth  figure,  in  the 
lower  left  corner,  is  blue  and  has  only  two  arms. 
His  left  hand  carries  a  cup,  and  he  stands  astride 
a  black-and-white  snake.  The  smallest  of  the 
three  figures  at  the  bottom  tight  represents  a 
monk  during  puja;  his  white  robes  indicate  that 
he  is  a  Svetambara  Jain.  The  remaining  nine 
figures  outside  the  circle  depict  the  planetary 
deities  (Navagraha),  some  of  whom  can  be  more 
easily  recognized  than  others.  The  two  figures  on 
either  side  of  the  eyes  at  the  top  are  the  Sun  god 
(left,  red)  and  the  Moon  god  (right,  white). 

Rahu,  who  causes  eclipses,  is  represented  along 
the  left  margin  as  a  head  facing  a  crescent  moon. 
The  figure  below  him  with  a  serpentine  lower 
part  is  Ketu,  the  meteor  deity. 

The  closest  iconographic  and  stylistic  parallel 
for  the  central  deity  is  offered  by  an  image  in 
a  manuscript  recounting  the  life  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  Jina,  Suparsvanatha  (Supdsandhacharita), 
published  by  U.  R  Shah  (1978,  fig.  37).  Shah, 
an  authority  on  Jain  iconography,  has  identified 
that  figure,  who  is  twenty-armed,  as  Kali,  the 
female  tutelary  deity  of  Suparsvanatha.  Both 
figures  share  the  same  emblems  and  gestures, 
although  they  are  not  disposed  in  identical 
fashion.  Thus  the  same  basic  form  appears  to 
have  served  for  two  different  deities.  It  should  be 
noted  further  that  the  mantra  beginning  with  om 
panchdnguli  includes  the  words  Mahesvara  (Siva) 
and  Mahesvart  (Durga  or  Kali).  Other  features  of 
the  mantra  too  indicate  Panchanguli’s  conceptual 
relationship  with  the  Hindu  Kali,  although  the 
Jain  goddess  is  not  at  all  terrifying.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  mantras  and  the  images  would 
make  this  a  very  potent  yantra.  The  mantras  con¬ 
stitute  the  charm,  whose  title  Panchanguli  means 
“five  fingers,”  which  apparently  was  recited  to 
ward  off  evil  influences  and  to  cure  diseases,  and 
is  reminiscent  of  the  Buddhist  Pancharaksha 
charm  (see  [7}). 

So  similar  are  the  two  Jain  representations  that 
one  must  conclude  that  they  were  painted  at 
about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  locality. 
Fortunately  we  know  where  and  when  the 
manuscript  of  Suparsvanatha’s  life  was  copied  and 
illustrated.  The  place  was  Dilwara  in  Rajasthan 
and  the  year  1423.  Very  likely  the  same  work¬ 
shop  or  artist  was  responsible  for  illustrating  the 
manuscript  and  the  museum’s  painting.  No 
matter  where  or  when  it  was  executed,  it  remains 
an  important  document  of  tantric  rite  and  art 
among  the  Jains. 
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THREE  EOLIOS  FROM  A  KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Madhya  Pradesh,  Mandu;  1439 
Text  in  gold 

Folios,  A,  B,  4  X  9V«  in  (10.2  x  23.2  cm); 

C,  4  X  lol/s  in  (10.2  X  25.7  cm) 

Illustrations,  A,  B,  4  x  2^2  in  (10.2  x  6.4  cm); 

C,  3%  X  2 y2  in  (9.8  X  6.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck  Collec¬ 
tion,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
A,  B,  M.71.  i.4a,b;  C,  M. 71. 1.5 
Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  120,  nos.  141, 
142  (not  illustrated);  Goswamy  1988,  p.  30,  no. 
48  (A  only). 

A  Lustration  of  a  Jina 
B  Liberation  of  a  Jina 
c  Unidentified  Scene 

Although  the  leaves  vary  slightly  in  length,  all 
three  belong  to  the  same  Kalpasutra  manuscript. 

It  is  possible  that  the  folios  are  from  the  well- 
known  Mandu  Kalpasutra,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  in  the  National  Museum,  New  Delhi  (see 
Khandalavala  and  Chandra  1969,  pp.  17  —  21;  and 
Losty  1982,  p.  60,  no.  28,  where  he  notes  that 
four  folios  are  missing).  The  fourth  missing  folio 
is  probably  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  The 
colophon  statement  in  the  Mandu  manuscript 
informs  us  that  it  was  commissioned  by 
Kshemahamsagani  for  his  use  at  Mandapagarh 
(Mandu)  in  the  Vikrama  year  1496  (a.d.  1439). 
We  are  further  told  that  the  donor  was  a  disciple 
of  the  master  reciter  Kshemakirtigani.  Almost 
certainly  Kshemahamsagani  was  also  a  reciter  as 
well  as  a  Svetambara  monk. 

On  each  page  seven  lines  of  text  are  written  in 
gold  letters  against  a  purplish-red  background. 
The  area  of  writing  is  contained  within  blue 
borders;  similar  but  thinner  borders  separate 
each  line.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  manuscript 
is  that  each  page  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  wide 
band  of  floral  design  placed  slightly  off  center. 
The  floral  element  differs  from  page  to  page, 
thereby  offering  an  enormous  variety  of  designs. 
There  is  an  illustration  on  only  one  side  of  each 
leaf  Whereas  the  scribe  left  a  wide  margin  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  each  page,  the  artist 
extended  his  compositions  to  both  edges.  All 
three  folios  are  slightly  damaged  in  places. 

A  This  scene  represents  the  lustration  of  an 
infant  Jina  immediately  after  his  birth.  The 
small  blue  figure  of  a  Jina  is  seated  in  the  lap  of 
Sakra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  who  has  a  golden 
complexion.  Below  him  are  the  peaks  of  the 
cosmic  Mount  Meru,  which  are  said  to  bend 
down  before  a  Jina.  The  two  figures  holding 
waterpots  are  also  Sakras;  altogether  sixty-four 
Sakras  are  said  to  have  participated  in  the 


ceremony.  The  two  bulls  above  represent  two  of 
the  four  crystal  bulls  that  Sakra  had  created  for 
the  four  directions  for  the  occasion.  Interestingly, 
in  these  Jain  representations,  although  Sakra  is 
dressed  and  adorned  as  befitting  a  god,  he  is  not 
given  his  distinctive  horizontal  third  eye  as  he  is 
in  Hindu  and  Buddhist  depictions. 

Usually  in  Kalpasutras  this  incident  is  described 
in  the  lives  of  Mahavira,  Parsvanatha,  and 
Rishabhanatha.  In  the  Svetambara  tradition  both 
Parsvanatha  and  Mallinatha  may  be  shown  with  a 
blue  or  green  complexion,  and  so  the  infant  here 
may  represent  Parsvanatha  since  Mallinatha’s 
biography  is  not  included  in  the  text. 

B  A  green  Jina  is  seated  in  meditation  above 
the  white  crescent  of  an  invetted  parasol.  He 
is  flanked  by  stylized  trees  standing  one  above 
another.  Above  him  is  a  leafy  arch  against  a  blue 
background.  Although  the  Jina  cannot  be  pre¬ 
cisely  identified,  the  scene  represents  him  after 
death  when  as  a  liberated  soul  (.siddha)  he  goes  to 
Siddhasila,  which  is  at  the  summit  of  the  universe. 

c  This  illustration  cannot  be  identified  exactly, 
but  it  may  represent  an  incident  from  the  story 
of  Neminatha.  The  composition  is  divided 
into  two  segments.  Above  is  a  court  scene  with 
an  enthroned  figure — attended  by  a  parasol 
bearer — who  is  engaged  in  conversation  with 
two  male  visitors.  Below  are  two  other  men  and 
a  caparisoned  horse.  The  men  may  represent 
Neminatha’s  cousins  Krishna  and  Balarama. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  documents  of  Jain  painting  because  it  is 
dated  and  can  be  placed  precisely,  the  Mandu 
Kalpasutra  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  an  illuminated  Jain  manuscript 
to  have  survived  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
Although  not  as  sumptuous  as  the  somewhat 
later  Devasano  Pado  manuscript  {20},  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ornate  in  its  generous 
use  of  gold  and  the  flamboyant  floral  motifs. 
Unlike  an  average  manuscript,  here  one 
encounters  a  conscious  attempt  to  ttuly  illu¬ 
minate  the  pages  with  gold  writing  on  a  purple 
background.  Very  likely  the  margins  on  top  and 
bottom  were  left  blank  to  be  adorned  as  richly 
as  the  Devasano  Pado  folios  but  could  not  be 
done  because  of  a  shortage  of  time  or  money. 

The  figures  are  well  drawn,  the  colors  are 
luminous,  and  the  garments  are  delightfully 
varied,  making  these  illuminations  particularly 
rich  for  students  interested  in  textile  design.  It 
is  also  a  valuable  source  for  the  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  furniture  design. 
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KALPASUTRA  AND  KALAKACHAKYAKATHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat,  Saryapur;  1442 

Folios,  4'/2  X  io7i6  in  (11.4  x  26.5  cm) 

Illustrations,  4^2  x  2^/4  in  (11.4x7.0  cm) 

Covers,  x  ii'A  x  in  (13.3  x  28.6  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fleeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 18 

A  Image  of  Rishabhanatha  (67V) 

B  Scenes  from  Nemi's  Life  (6iv) 

C  Kalaka  and  Sahi  Chief  in  Conversation  (99V) 

Complete  manuscript  with  105  folios  and  36 
illustrations.  Nine  lines  of  text  per  page,  written 
in  black  ink  on  buff  paper.  Text  on  each  page 
usually  divided  into  two  panels  with  narrow 
vertical  columns  in  red.  Three  red  circles,  some 
decorated,  per  page.  Short  descriptive  captions 
accompany  the  illuminations.  Apart  from  ink  and 
gold,  the  colors  employed  are  red,  black,  blue, 
white,  and  green.  Covers  wrapped  in  light  blue 
silk  brocade  adorned  with  red  pomegranates. 

In  addition  to  the  dedicatory  inscription  follow¬ 
ing  the  colophon  of  the  Kalpascctra  on  page  97, 
the  manuscript  also  provides  interesting 
information  as  to  the  version  of  the  Kalaka  story 
copied  (see  Appendix).  The  dedicatory  statement 
informs  us  that  the  manuscript  was  commis¬ 
sioned  at  Satyapura  in  the  Viktama  year  1499 


(A.D.  1442)  by  the  noble  lady  Meghadevi 
and  other  members  of  the  Ukesa  family  on  the 
advice  of  the  teacher  Jayakirti  Suri,  the  chief  of 
the  Anchalagaccha.  The  colophon  of  the  Kalaka 
story,  on  page  103,  gives  us  the  interesting 
information  that  the  short  Kalakacharyakatha  was 
composed  by  Dharmaprabhasuri  in  the  Vikrama 
year  1389  (a.d.  1332).  (See  W.  N.  Brown  1934, 
pp.  32,  92  —  97  for  an  edited  version  of  the  entire 
text.)  In  the  middle  column  of  the  same  page 
there  are  two  later  inscriptions  in  cursive 
handwriting  providing  the  names  of  two 
subsequent  owners  of  the  manuscript, 

Flemasagara  and  Nandaraja. 

A  The  accompanying  caption  identifies  this 
representation  as  the  image  of  Rishabhanatha 
(Rishahhanathamurti) .  Known  also  as  Adinatha, 
Rishabhanatha  is  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  ; 

Jinas  and  is  regarded  as  founder  of  the  faith. 
Crowned  and  regally  adorned,  Rishabhanatha  is  i 
seated  in  meditation  within  a  shrine.  His  throne  i 
is  supported  by  elephants  and  lions,  and  he  is 
accompanied  by  six  attendant  figures  who  cannot  i 
be  precisely  identified.  Above,  two  elephants 
salute  the  Jina.  The  scene  very  likely  represents 
Rishabhanatha  in  his  heaven  before  his  descent 
to  earth.  Curiously,  the  black  pupils  of  his  eyes 
are  missing.  Whether  this  was  an  accident  or 
deliberate  on  the  artist’s  part  is  not  clear.  j 
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CAT.  15B  detail  (left) 
CAT.  15C  detail  (right) 


B  This  illustration  depicts  two  different 
incidents  from  the  life  of  Neminatha.  In  the 
uppet  section  is  the  scene  of  Nemi’s  renunciation 
(the  caption  says  Nemidiksha).  Nemi  is  about 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  which  Sakra  will  receive. 

The  scene  below  shows  Nemi’s  enlightenment 
(Nemisamavasarana).  It  is  customary  to  represent 
this  scene  as  2iyantra  or  a  mandala.  “When  a  jina 
obtains  perfect  knowledge,  the  gods  prepare  his 
samavasarana.  The  earth  is  cleansed  for  a  space 
of  d.yojana  (two  miles)  around,  scented  and 
ornamented.  Three  walls  are  erected,  the 
innermost  of  jewels,  the  middle  of  gold,  and  the 
outermost  of  silver.  There  are  four  jewelled  gates 
to  each  wall”  (W.  N.  Brown  1934,  p.  38).  The 
Jina  sits  on  a  lion  throne  below  a  tree  (missing 
here),  and  preaches  to  the  gods,  men,  and 
animals.  At  the  four  corners  but  outside  the 
consecrated  area  are  four  diamond-shaped  water 
tanks — beside  which  are  various  animals,  such  as 
a  snake,  a  peacock,  a  lion,  a  bull,  and  a  deer. 
These  animals  are  usually  represented  as  con¬ 
fronting  pairs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  yantra  in  the 
collection  [16}.  Here  the  pairing  is  unclear. 


C  This  illustration  is  from  the  story  of  Kalaka. 
Kalaka  is  the  figure  on  the  right  in  a  monk’s  gatb 
with  white  polka  dots,  and  the  regal,  enshrined 
figure  is  a  Sahi  chief  He  wears  a  Muslim  beard 
and  is  dressed  in  Central  Asian  attire  with  a 
“cloud  collar”  cape  around  his  shoulders.  Com¬ 
pare  the  figural  form,  dress,  posture,  and  the 
facial  expressions  of  both  the  chief  and  the 
diminutive  attendants  below  with  those  in  the 
fifteenth-century  Khamsa  illustration  in  the 
collection  {41}.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
manuscripts  such  as  this  Khamsa  were  available 
to  artists  working  for  Jain  patrons.  As  they  did 
not  have  a  type  for  the  Sahis  in  their  traditional 
repertoire,  it  was  simple  for  them  to  adopt  the 
conventional  Muslim  male  figure  from  Islamic 
manuscript  illuminations. 
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YANTRA  OF  MAHAVIRA 


i6 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1425-50 
Opaque  watercolor  and  gold  on  cotton 
19  X  i8y2  in  (48.3  X  47.0  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Paul  F.  Walter 
M.89.92 

In  the  center  of  the  yantra  a  scene  of  the 
lustration  of  a  golden  Jina  is  superimposed  on  a 
design  formed  with  the  two  syllables  om  and  hrim 
boldly  delineated  in  gold  against  blue.  The  Jina 
is,  in  fact,  seated  in  meditation  on  the  lower  loop 
of  the  letter  om,  as  if  on  a  crescent.  He  is  flanked 
by  two  yaksha  attendants,  and  two  elephants 
above  are  engaged  in  lustrating  him.  This 
elaborate  central  configuration  is  placed  within  a 
star  formed  by  two  intersecting  triangles,  as  in 
the  other  yantra  [13].  Mantras  and  invocations  of 
the  hero  Varddhamana,  the  given  name  of  Jina 
Mahavira,  fill  the  surrounding  circle,  which  is 
followed  by  an  eight-petaled  lotus.  Then  follow 
several  concentric  squares.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  innermost  square  are  four  goddesses 
identified  as  Jayanti,  Jaya,  Aparajita,  and  Vijaya. 

At  least  two  of  the  squares,  if  not  three,  are 
decorated  with  motifs  that  are  suggestive  of 
ramparts  of  a  citadel  (cf  [17B}).  In  the  middle 
of  each  side  and  cutting  across  these  squares  is 
a  band  that  may  represent  a  passageway  or  a 
stairway.  The  outer  end  of  each  terminates  in  a 
beautifully  adorned  auspicious  waterpot.  Leaves 
emerge  from  the  necks  of  these  golden  pots, 
which  sit  between  crescents  and  elaborate  arches 
with  festoons  and  parrots.  Two  eyes  have  been 
added  on  either  side  of  each  waterpot  to  suggest 
its  anthropomorphic  character.  The  boundary 
lines  of  the  outermost  square  have  been  extended 
at  each  end  to  form  tridents,  each  of  which  has 
beside  it  a  tank  of  blue  water  and  an  animal, 
a  bird,  or  a  snake.  These  animals  in  fact  are 
traditional  enemies  who  are  paired  at  each  corner 
to  symbolize  their  peaceful  coexistence.  Thus, 
the  lion  is  represented  twice,  once  with  a  bull 
and  again  with  an  antelope.  The  snake  is  simi¬ 
larly  paired  with  a  mongoose  and  a  peacock. 


The  diagram  ol  the  double  triangles  best 
known  in  the  West  as  the  Star  of  David  is  more 
commonly  used  in  the  yantra  of  a  goddess  in 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  rituals,  whereas  among  the 
Jains  it  is  employed  for  both  sexes,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  two  examples  in  the  collection.  Gen¬ 
erally  in  Hindu  and  Buddhist  tantric  rituals  the 
upward-pointing  triangle  represents  the  male 
and  the  downward-pointing  the  female.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  particular  is  the 

placing  of  the  syllables  om  and  hr  'm  at  the  center. 
While  both  are  familiar  in  tantric  worship,  the 
significance  of  these  two  syllables  in  Jain  religion 
is  explained  as  follows  according  to  the  esoteric 
text  known  as  Rishimandala.  “Between  the  first  let¬ 
ter  ‘a’  and  the  last  letter  ‘h’  come  all  the  letters. 

By  adding  a  dot  and  a  ‘mi’-sign  to  the  last  letter 
which  is  ‘sound’  and  is  like  a  flame,  the  word 
‘arham’  is  made.  The  word  thus  made  is  like  the 
flame  and  washer  of  the  dirt  of  the  mind  and  is 
very  pure.  Having  installed  it  in  the  Lotus  of  my 
heart  I  salute  it,  ‘arham’  is  the  syllable  .  .  . 
indicative  of  the  five  great  beings,  the  essence 
of  Siddhachakra  and  is  worshipped  on  all  occa¬ 
sions”  (Jain  and  Fischer  1978,  pt.  2,  p.  4). 

The  presence  of  Mahavira  in  the  center  of  this 
yantra  and  of  the  four  protective  goddesses  as 
well  as  the  mantras  make  it  clear  that  this 
diagram  was  used  for  the  esoteric  rite  known  as 
Varddhamana  Vidya.  Varddhamana,  “one  who 
expands,”  was  the  given  name  of  Mahavira,  and 
vidya  literally  means  “knowledge.”  In  tantric 
parlance  vidya  further  denotes  a  charm.  The 
inclusion  of  the  four  goddesses  as  guardians  of 
the  yantra  is  unusual,  for  in  Hindu  iconography 
all  four  are  generally  attendants  of  the  Goddess 
Durga  rather  than  a  male  deity. 

Two  other  published  examples  of  fifteenth- 
century  Varddhamana  Vidya  y^^wtras  are  known. 

One  of  them  (U.  P.  Shah  1941)  is  largely 
figurative,  but  the  other  (Calliat  and  Kumar 
1981,  pp.  36—37),  like  the  museum’s  example, 
incorporates  much  of  the  mantra  within  the 
yantra.  Stylistically,  all  three  paintings  are 
closely  related. 
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FOUR  FOLIOS  FROM  A  KALAKACHARYAKATHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat;  c.  1450 

Folios,  474  X  10  in  (10.8  X  25.4  cm) 

Illustrations,  4'/'i  x  2^8  in  (10.8  x  7.3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fleeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.72.53.2ia— d 

Literature:  Pal  1987,  p.  114,  fig.  70  (c  only). 

A  Kalaka  Converts  Bricks  to  Gold  (5  V) 

B  Destruction  of  the  She-ass  ( 5  r) 
c  King  Gardabhilla  Brought  Captive  to  Kalaka  (jc) 

The  four  surviving  folios  have  five  illustrations 
altogether.  The  folios  are  numbered  i,  5,  7,  10 
(to  in  red),  with  10  being  the  last  folio  of  the 
manuscript.  It  contains  a  colophon  statement 
that  provides  only  a  formulaic  supplication  for 
the  longevity  and  safety  of  the  manuscript.  The 
text  is  written  in  black  ink,  nine  lines  to  a  page, 
the  punctuation  and  verse  numbers  in  red.  There 
are  red  circles  roughly  in  the  middle  of  each  page. 
Red,  gold,  and  lapis  lazuli  blue  are  the  principal 
colors,  with  some  black,  white,  and  magenta. 

A  The  incident  depicted  here  is  the  occasion 
when  Kalaka  transforms  bricks  into  gold  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  the  campaign  against  King 
Gardabhilla.  The  scene  is  divided  into  two 
registers.  In  the  upper  one  Kalaka,  robed  in  a 
transparent  garment  with  white  polka  dots, 
sprinkles  magic  powder  on  a  pile  of  bricks  in  the 
potter’s  kiln  on  the  left,  while  behind  him  a  Sahi 
carries  the  golden  bricks  away.  In  the  bottom 
register  a  Sahi  walks  away  with  bricks  on  his 
head  and  is  followed  by  a  second  Sahi  on  a  horse. 


B  This  spirired  scene  depicts  the  silencing  of  the 
braying  she-ass.  Within  the  fort  indicated  by  a 
semicircular  rampart  King  Gardabhilla  is  offer¬ 
ing  oblations  into  the  fire  as  part  of  his  magical 
practice.  The  figure  above  him  is  probably  the 
confined  nun  Sarasvati.  From  ourside  the  fort  Sahi 
marksmen,  as  well  as  Kalaka  on  a  horse,  are 
shooting  arrows  at  the  she-ass,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  composition. 

c  In  this  picture  a  Sahi  holds  King  Gardabhilla, 
a  rope  around  his  wrists,  by  his  hair.  Behind,  a 
Sahi  rides  his  horse.  Below,  the  captive 
Gardabhilla  is  being  presented  to  Kalaka. 

The  two  pictures  not  illustrated  here  may  be 
described  as  follows.  On  page  i  two  different 
incidents  are  included  in  one  picture  divided 
into  two  segments.  In  the  lower  register  Kalaka 
exercises  a  horse,  while  in  the  upper  segment  he 
hears  Gunaprabha  preach.  In  the  illustration  on 
the  other  page  Kalaka  is  seated  in  conversation 
with  Sakra. 


CAT.  17A  detail  (top) 

CAT.  17B  detail  ( bottom  left) 
CAT.  17C  detail  ( bottom  right) 
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KALPASVTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  c.  1450 
Folios,  4'/2  X  10^2  in  (11.4  x  26.7  cm) 

Illustrations,  A,'^2  x  2^8  in  (11.4  x  7.3  cm) 

Covers,  4^8  x  io7i6  in  (12.4  x  26.5  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 20 

Literature:  Larson  et  al.  1980,  p.  52,  no.  17a; 
Canby  1983,  no.  i  (not  illustrated). 

A  Sakra  Instructing  Harinaigamesha  (lor) 

B  Transfer  of  the  Embryo  {26^) 

Incomplete  manuscript  with  98  of  original 
103  folios  and  29  illustrations.  Seven  lines  of 
text  per  page,  written  in  black  ink  on  beige  paper. 


Writing  highlighted  in  places  with  patches  of 
red.  Each  page  divided  into  two  sections  by  a 
vertical  column  with  red  borders.  Three  red 
circles  on  the  rectos  and  one  on  the  versos. 
Illustrations  in  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  white, 
black,  purple,  and  gold.  Covers  wrapped  in 
yellow  silk  brocade  with  floral  design  in  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

The  last  page  of  the  manuscript  contains  a  florid 
eulogy  of  the  Kalpasutra  but  no  colophon.  An 
inscription  in  a  much  later,  cursive  hand  (see 
Appendix)  informs  us  that  the  text  was  recited 
by  Vijayasimha  Suri  and  others  in  the  month 
of  Pausha  (December-January)  in  the  year 
corresponding  to  a.d.  1644. 


CAT.  i8a  detail 


A  The  enthroned  four-armed  figure  on  the  left  is 
the  king  of  the  gods,  Sakra,  and  the  goat-headed 
figure  on  the  right  is  Harinaigamesha.  The  story 
goes  that  Mahavira  was  first  conceived  by 
Devananda,  a  brahman  woman.  However,  as  all 
Jinas  were  to  be  born  in  the  ruling  or  warrior 
caste  {kshatriya)  rather  than  that  of  the  brahman 
or  priestly  caste,  Sakra  decided  to  have  the 
embryo  transferred  from  Devananda’s  womb  to 
that  of  Trisala,  the  spouse  of  King  Siddhartha. 
The  actual  ttansfer  was  accomplished  by 
Harinaigamesha,  in  Jain  mythology  the 
goat-headed  commander  of  Sakra’s  infantry. 

Here,  with  his  hands  in  the  gesture  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  respect,  Harinaigamesha  receives 
his  instructions. 


B  Harinaigamesha  is  here  engaged  in 
transplanting  the  embryo  to  the  womb  of  Queen 
Trisala,  who,  as  does  Sakra,  wears  a  garment 
adorned  with  gander  pattern.  He  subsequently 
returns  to  transplant  Queen  Trisala’s  embryo  in 
Devananda’s  womb.  Sakra’s  envoy  had  to  cast  the 
queen  and  her  companions  into  a  deep  sleep  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  task. 

In  the  illustrations  in  this  manuscript  all  the 
figutes  are  in  gold  and  the  background  is  either 
in  red  or  blue.  The  coloring  is  of  uniformly  high 
quality,  but  that  of  the  drawing  is  uneven.  The 
illustrations  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
Jain  pictorial  mode  that  continued  to  be  used 
with  little  innovation  from  the  mid-fifteenth 
to  mid-sixteenth  century. 


CAT.  i8b  detail 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  YASODHARACHARITA  MANUSCRIPT:  A  DOLPHIN  (SISUMARA)  ATTACKS  A  WOMAN 


Madhya  Pradesh  (?);  1454 

Ink  and  opaque  watercolor  on  paper 

Folio,  474  X  loVs  in  (12.  i  x  27.0  cm) 

Illustration,  2y8X4  in  (6.0x10.2  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Paul  F.  Walter 
M.90.86. I 

This  folio  is  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Yasodharacharita  (Life  of  Yasodhara),  a 
noncanonical  Jain  text  extolling  the  virtues  of 
nonviolence,  the  first  tenet  of  the  faith.  Popular 
with  both  sects  of  Jainism,  the  text  was  illus¬ 
trated  only  tor  the  Digambaras.  Written  in 
a  colloquial  form  of  Prakrit  known  as  Jain 
Apabhramsa,  there  are  several  versions  of  the  text 
composed  at  different  times  by  various  authors. 
The  colophon  of  this  manuscript  unfortunately 
does  not  include  the  author’s  name. 


The  story  is  about  a  king  named  Yasodhara  and 
his  queen,  Amritamati,  who  is  discovered  by  her 
husband  with  her  lover.  Along  with  his  mother, 
Chandramati,  Yasodhara  goes  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Chandamari  and  sacrifices  a  rooster 
made  with  flour.  A  few  days  later  both  the  king 
and  Chandramati  are  killed  by  Amritamati. 
Because  they  had  committed  a  sin  by  sacrificing  a 
bird,  even  though  made  with  flour,  they  had  to 
undergo  several  rebirths.  The  picture  represented 
on  this  folio  illustrates  their  third  rebirth,  when 
Yasodhara  was  reborn  as  a  fish  and  Chandramati 
as  a  dolphin  {shumard)  in  the  river  Sipra.  One 
day  when  some  palace  maids  came  to  bathe,  the 
dolphin  caught  one  of  them  by  the  leg  and 
dragged  her  down.  This  infuriated  her  royal 
master,  who  ordered  the  animal  destroyed.  A  net 
was  cast  and  both  the  dolphin  and  the  fish  were 
caught.  The  dolphin  was  killed  and  the  fish  was 
taken  to  the  royal  kitchen  and  served  to  the  king 
for  his  supper. 


t:- 


f 


K  ' 

e. 
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According  to  Doshi  (1985,  p.  146,  fig.  23),  who 
has  published  another  illustrated  page  from  this 
manuscript,  it  was  copied  and  illustrated  in  the 
Delhi-Gwalior  region.  This  is  certainly  a  strong 
probability,  for  both  the  script  and  the  picture 
are  noticeably  different  from  manuscripts  copied 
and  illustrated  in  Gujarat.  Moreover,  the  style  of 
this  illumination  is  closely  related  to  paintings  in 
other  Jain  manuscripts  of  the  period  copied  in  the 
Delhi-Gwalior  region  (Doshi  1985,  pp.  59-61, 
figs.  20—29).  Both  in  coloring  and  composition, 
these  illustrations  are  more  naive  and  restricted 
than  one  encounters  in  contemporary  western 
Indian  paintings.  The  artists  responsible  for  these 
northern  Indian  Jain  texts  seem  to  have  had  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  the  more  sophisticated 
illustrated  manuscripts  that  were  being  produced 
for  Jain  parrons  in  Gujarat  and  western 
Rajasthan  at  this  time. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  KALPASUTRA  AND  KALAKACHARYAKATHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat;  c.  1475 
Text  in  gold 

Folio,  472  X  io'/4  in  (11.4  X  26.0  cm) 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pratapaditya  Pal 
M. 87. 275. 3 

A  Three  Monks  (r) 

472  X  in  (11.4  X  7.0  cm) 

B  Two  Celestial  Nymphs  (v) 

Each,  2V8  X  I  '-Yk  in  (7.3  X  4.6  cm) 

This  leaf,  numbered  163,  is  from  the  most 
sumptuously  illuminated  Jain  manuscript  to 
have  survived.  The  bulk  of  the  manuscript  is 
in  a  Jain  library  known  as  the  Devasano  Pado 
Bhandar  in  Ahmedabad,  Gujarat,  which  is 
why  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Devasano 
Pado  Kalpasutra.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
manuscript  also  includes  the  Kalakacharyakatha, 
and  this  leaf  probably  relates  to  that  text.  As 
is  clear  from  the  reproductions,  the  leaves  in 
this  manuscript  are  generously  painted  on  both 
sides  compared  with  the  standard  Kalpasutra 
manuscript.  The  text  is  written  in  clear,  bold 
letters  of  gold  against  a  bright  blue  background. 
A  small,  rectangular  panel — perhaps  a  vestigial 
string  hole  decoration — is  placed  slightly  left 
of  center  on  each  page;  the  panel  encloses  an 
oval  patch  of  gold.  Otherwise  these  two  pages 
are  quite  differently  adorned.  The  profusion 
of  ornamental  patterns  and  the  variety  in  the 
borders  and  margins,  which  are  filled  with 
humans,  animals,  and  flowers,  clearly  indicates 
the  originality  of  the  artists,  who  appear  to  have 
been  familiar  with  Islamic  manuscripts.  The 
style  here  is  much  more  sensuous  and  vivacious 
than  the  more  austere  mode  encountered  in  most 
Jain  illustrations  of  the  period. 

A  The  greater  part  of  this  page  is  filled  with 
pictures,  the  text  panel  being  smaller  than 
that  on  the  other  page.  At  either  end  are  broad, 
vertical  panels  containing  flowering  plants  of 
variegated  colors.  The  rather  small  text  panel  on 
the  left  has  borders  on  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
The  upper  border  shows  a  hunting  scene  in 
a  forest  represented  by  decorative  trees  with 
daisylike  flowers.  Three  hunters  have  trapped 
three  black  bucks  and  a  hare.  Running  hares, 
birds,  and  a  black  buck  share  the  border  below 


with  the  flowering  plants.  The  illustration  shows 
three  monks  walking  on  the  water  of  a  river 
placed  diagonally  across  the  composition.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  monks  are  crossing  the 
river  miraculously  on  foot  or  whether  they  are 
supposed  to  be  walking  along  the  bank.  Nor  has 
it  been  possible  from  the  accompanying  text  to 
identify  the  scene. 

B  On  this  page  the  rectangular  text  panel  is 
framed  with  borders  on  all  sides.  The  bands  on 
the  sides  are  wider  than  those  above  and  below, 
and  both  contain  a  celestial  nymph;  the  one  on 
the  left  stands  with  one  leg  raised  and  bent, 
while  the  other  has  both  legs  raised  and  bent  as 
if  she  is  seated  on  her  haunches.  Each  is  framed 
above  by  a  decorated  arch.  They  probably  rep¬ 
resent  celestial  beauties  {surasundari) .  The  upper 
and  lower  borders  are  longer  and  narrower  and 
are  adorned  in  a  more  lively  fashion.  Stylized 
flowers  and  miniature  figures  of  foot  soldiers  as 
well  as  horse  and  elephant  riders  are  interestingly 
juxtaposed  against  a  red  background.  On  top  all 
the  figures  move  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the 
lower  border  three  men  and  a  horse  confront  a 
procession  approaching  from  the  other  direction. 
The  procession  includes  a  bull-drawn  chariot,  the 
figure  seated  in  which  may  be  a  king.  Whether 
these  scenes  on  the  borders  have  any  relevance  to 
the  narrative  is  not  clear,  although  it  remains  a 
probability.  They  may  represent  the  march  of  the 
Sahis’  army. 

Unfortunately  the  part  of  the  colophon  page  of 
this  manuscript  containing  the  date  is  missing, 
but  the  names  of  the  owners  have  survived.  This 
lavishly  illustrated  manuscript  was  prepared 
for  Sana  and  Jutha,  two  bankers  who  lived  in 
Gandhar  Bandar  near  Broach.  There  is  a  minor 
disagreement  among  scholars  about  when  this 
manuscript  was  executed.  While  some  date  it  to 
about  1475,  others  prefer  a  date  of  circa  1500. 

For  an  extensive  discussion  of  this  illuminated 
manuscript,  see  Khandalavala  and  Chandra 
1969,  pp.  29-40. 


CAT.  20A 
CAT.  20B 

CAT.  20A,  B  details  (overleaf) 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT;  MAHAVIRA  GIVES  AWAY  HIS  BELONGINGS 


Gujarat;  1475  —  1500 

Folio,  4%  X  10^4  in  (ii.  I  X  26.0  cm) 

Illustration,  /\^4  x  3y8  in  (10.8  x  7.9  cm) 

Gift  of  Navin  Kumar 

M.88.28. 1 


3^3i33l5!i5/Hsg3ii9?i?niaf 


4  T  it  **4 

' 

'  IliifllurH 

This  leaf  from  a  Kalpasutra  manuscript  is  num¬ 
bered  51  and  is  illustrated  only  on  one  side. 
Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  lettering  is  in 
two  different  sizes.  The  text  is  written  in  larger 
and  bolder  letters,  while  the  interlinear  com¬ 
mentary  is  in  smaller  letters,  as  one  finds  in 
manuscripts  of  Koran  with  Persian  translations 

(e-g.,  [39))- 

The  illustration  depicts  the  occasion  when 
Mahavira  gave  away  all  his  personal  property 
before  renouncing  the  world  and  adopting  the  life 
of  an  ascetic.  In  the  picture  Mahavira  is  seated  on 
a  throne  with  a  gem-filled  container  on  a  stand 
before  him.  He  has  picked  a  piece  of  jewelry  to 
give  to  an  emaciated  figure  with  a  long  beard, 
representing  a  brahman.  Curiously,  the  brahman 
is  as  well  dressed  and  adorned  as  the  two  figures 
above  him.  Obviously  the  recipients  of  the  gifts 
were  not  indigent. 

The  illustration  is  closely  related  in  style  to 
those  in  a  Kalpasutra  and  Kalakacharyakatha 
manuscript  now  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum, 
Bombay  (see  M.  Chandra  1953-54;  and  Doshi 
1985,  p.  49,  fig.  4).  That  manuscript  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  have  been  prepared  between 
1375  and  1400.  Apart  from  the  broader  aspects 


of  style,  the  illustrations  in  both  the  Bombay 
manuscript  and  the  museum’s  page  share  many 
identical  details,  such  as  designs  of  textiles. 
However,  the  style  of  the  script  is  different  in 
the  two  manuscripts,  and  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  commentary,  which  generally  began  to  be 
added  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  more  frequently  thereafter,  this  leaf  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  as  early  as  the  Bombay  manuscript.  The 
artist  who  illustrated  the  manuscript  to  which 
this  folio  belonged  may  well  have  been  familiar 
with  the  Bombay  manuscript. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  illustration  is  the 
fact  that  the  artist  has  rendered  both  eyes  of 
Mahavira  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  face.  The 
further  eye  should  have  protruded  from  the 
other  side  of  the  nose.  Whether  this  abnormal¬ 
ity,  not  encountered  elsewhere,  was  deliberate 
or  accidental  is  difficult  to  determine  with¬ 
out  examining  the  other  illustrations  of  this 
manuscript.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
figures  in  this  illustration  are  less  naturalistic 
and  the  drawing  is  not  as  elegant  as  those  in 
the  Bombay  manuscript.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  rendering  of  the  hands  with 
their  inarticulate  and  stiff  fingers. 
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2  2  FOLIO  FROM  A  KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT:  NEMINATHA  RENOUNCES  THE  WORLD 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1475  —  1500 
Text  in  gold 

Folio,  4'/2  X  loVs  in  (11.4  x  27  cm) 

Illustration,  41/2  x  3y4  in  (11.4  x  8. 3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck  Collec¬ 
tion,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.71. 1.3 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  120,  no.  140 
(not  illustrated). 


The  text  is  written  in  gold  letters  on  a  purple- 
red  background.  On  each  page  the  text  panel  is 
surrounded  by  a  scroll  design  in  blue  with  red 
specks.  Small,  square  panels  are  placed  slightly 
off-center  on  both  sides,  adorned  with  a  rearing 
horse  in  blue  on  one  side  and  a  floral  design 
on  the  other.  There  is  only  one  illustration, 
extending  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  picture  depicts  Neminatha’s  renunciation  of 
a  householder’s  life.  The  legend  goes  that  Nemi 
was  on  his  way  to  his  wedding  when  he  heard  the 
sad  wailing  of  animals.  Upon  enquiry  he  learned 
from  his  charioteer  that  the  distressful  cries  ema¬ 
nated  from  animals  waiting  to  be  slaughtered  for 
the  wedding  feast.  Nemi  was  disgusted  at 
the  thought  of  such  slaughter  and  decided  to 
abandon  his  bride  and  the  world  to  become  a 
homeless  wanderer  in  search  of  salvation. 


In  the  composition  Neminatha  is  shown  twice 
in  his  chariot,  presumably  once  on  his  way  to 
his  bride  and  the  second  time  after  turning  his 
chariot  around  and  driving  away.  The  slaughter¬ 
house  with  animals — five  antelopes  and  a  couple 
of  hares — is  a  circular  enclosure  with  a  single 
guard.  Everything  is  painted  in  black  and  gold 
against  a  red  background.  Other  colors  used 
sparingly  are  red,  purple,  and  blue. 
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CAT,  2  2  detail 
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KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1475  —  1500 
Folios,  4^2  X  II  in  (11.4  x  27.9  cm) 
Illustrations,  4^2  x  3'/4  in  (11.4  x  8. 3  cm) 
Covers,  4^2  x  12716  in  (11.4  x  30.9  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck  Collec 
tion.  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 16 

A  Scene  with  Wrestlers  (23V) 

B  Kasha  Dances  before  the  Royal  Archer  (66v) 


Incomplete  manuscript  with  81  folios  and  24  illus-  j 
trations.  Seven  lines  of  text  per  page,  written  in  j 
black  ink  with  red  punctuation  marks  on  buff  ; 
paper.  Text  framed  by  red  and  black  lines.  1 

Additional  ornaments  either  of  oval  or  square  j 
shapes  in  gold,  red,  and  blue.  Illustrations 
accompanied  by  brief  captions.  Predominant  i{ 

colors  in  illustrations  are  red,  blue,  and  gold, 
with  some  white  and  black  and  occasional  j 

green.  A  few  illustrations  are  damaged.  Covers  I 
wrapped  with  red  silk  brocade  with  silver  paisley 
{butd)  pattern. 


CAT.  23A  detail 
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The  majority  of  the  illustrations  occur  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  and  depict  Mahavira’s  life 
in  considerable  detail.  Other  biographies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  represented  by  one  or  two  pictures  only. 
Although  not  as  sumptuous  as  some  of  the  other 
fifteenth-century  manuscripts  in  the  collection, 
both  the  coloring  and  drawing  are  ol  good  quality. 

A  The  caption  identifies  this  picture  as  a 
wrestling  match  {mallayuddha) .  According  to  the 
story,  Mahavira’s  father,  King  Siddhartha,  would 
go  to  the  gymnasium  every  morning  and  exercise 
by  wrestling,  which  is  what  he  is  doing  here. 
There  is  no  way  to  tell,  however,  who  is  the  king, 
nor  can  we  identify  the  two  smaller  figures  who 
in  the  lower  picture  are  on  the  ground,  as  if 
overwhelmed  by  the  ferocity  of  the  duel. 


B  This  is  an  incident  from  the  life  of 
Sthulabhadra,  one  of  the  Jain  pontiffs  whose 
hagiographies  form  rhe  subject  matter  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Kalpasutra.  The  animated 
and  graceful  dancer  wearing  a  green  blouse  is 
the  courtesan  Kosha,  who  was  Sthulabhadra’s 
mistress  for  twelve  years  before  his  conversion. 
Thereafter,  the  local  king  bestowed  Kosha  upon 
his  charioteer,  who  tried  to  impress  her  with  his 
skill  in  archery.  Not  to  be  outperformed,  Kosha 
demonstrated  her  own  ability  by  placing  a  needle 
vertically  upon  a  heap  of  mustard  seeds,  covering 
it  with  flower  petals  and  dancing  on  top.  The 
charioteer  was  most  impressed  and  offered  her  a 
reward.  Kosha,  however,  replied  that  while  her 
skill  was  acquired  by  practice,  Sthulabhadra’s 
achievement  was  of  a  much  higher  order,  for  he 
had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  passions.  The 
charioteer  rhen  converted  to  the  Jain  faith  and 
Kosha  became  a  nun. 

In  the  illustration  the  charioteer  stands  below  a 
panel  of  ganders,  perhaps  representing  a  canopy. 
He  IS  shooting  his  arrow  at  a  mango  tree,  which 
is  rendered  in  gold  and  red  but  has  no  fruit. 
Below  the  tree  is  the  elegant  figure  of  Kosha, 
striking  a  typical  dancing  posture.  The  flower- 
covered  needle  and  heap  of  mustard  seeds  are 
indicated  by  a  small,  white  bulge  below  her 
right  foot. 
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CAT.  23B  detail 


ELEVEN  FOLIOS  AND  TWO  COVERS  FROM  VARIOUS  JAIN  MANUSCRIPTS 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  various  dates,  fifteenth  — 
eighteenth  centuries 

Folios,  various  dimensions,  average,  lo^i  in 
(11.4  X  26.7  cm) 

Illustrations,  472  x  aVs  in  (11.4  x  6.7  cm) 

Covers,  x  lo’k  in  (13.7  x  27.6  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 15 

A  Panvanatha's  Austerities  or  Dangers  (cat.  Avii) 

B  The  Infant  Vajra  (cat.  E) 

Although  accessioned  as  one  manuscript,  in 
fact  the  eleven  folios  belong  to  several  different 
manuscripts  from  different  periods.  All  except 
two  leaves  are  from  Kalpasntra  and  Kalakacharya- 
katha  manuscripts.  Apart  from  their  various 
sizes,  the  leaves  differ  considerably  in  their  style 
of  writing,  decorative  themes,  and  in  their  rep¬ 
resentational  styles.  Some  of  the  pages  and 
illuminations  are  better  preserved  than  others. 

A  Five  folios  from  a  Kalpasutra  manuscript 
with  seven  illustrations,  of  which  one  is  heavily 
damaged.  The  leaves  have  been  either  completely 
or  partially  backed  with  plain  paper  on  the  side 
without  an  illustration.  The  text  is  written  in 
ink  in  bold  letters  with  copious  commentary 
added  on  some  pages.  A  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  manuscript  is  that  on  each  page  the 
text  is  arranged  around  a  centrally  placed  red 
circle  to  make  a  cruciform  shape  imitating  the 
conventional  design  of  a  water  tank  in  the  corner 
o{ yantras  (see  [16}).  Some  of  the  illustrations  are 
identified  by  captions  along  the  margins.  The 
themes  illustrated  are: 

i  Sakra  worshiping  Mahavira’s  embryo 
ii  Fourteen  auspicious  symbols 
iii,  iv  Substitution  of  the  embryos  by 
Harinaigamesha 
V  Birth  of  Mahavira 
vi  First  bath  of  Mahavita 
vii  Parsvanatha’s  austerities  or  dangers 

In  the  last  (illustration  A)  Parsvanatha  stands 
immobile  in  the  body-abandonment  {kayotsarga) 
posture  before  what  appears  to  be  water,  shown 
in  a  highly  stylized  fashion  by  a  crisscrossed 
design  in  blue.  This  water  represents  the  floods 
that  resulted  when  the  demon  Meghamalin 
unleashed  a  storm  to  distract  the  Jina.  Parsva 
was  protected  by  his  yaksha,  or  tutelary  deity, 
Dharana,  who  is  also  the  king  of  serpents.  The 


Jina,  however,  is  concerned  neither  with  the 
attack  nor  with  Dharana’s  help.  The  Buddha  too 
had  a  similar  experience  where  he  was  protected 
by  the  serpent  Muchalinda  (see  [4A}).  The  style 
of  writing  as  well  as  the  pictures  indicates  a  date 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

B  Folio  I  of  a  Kalpasutra  manuscript.  The 
damaged  illustration  is  pasted  onto  the  page. 
The  writing  is  certainly  not  of  the  same  age  as 
the  picture,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

C  Folio  12 1  of  a  Kalakacharyakatha  manuscript, 
probably  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
rather  abraded  illustration  showing  Sakra’s  visit 
to  Kalaka. 

D  Folio  4  from  a  Kalakacharyakatha  manuscript 
depicting  the  abduction  of  Sarasvati.  Both  the 
style  of  writing  as  well  as  the  illustration 
rendered  in  dazzling  gold  against  a  bright  blue 
indicates  a  date  in  the  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century. 

E  This  folio,  number  114  from  a  Kalpasutra 
manuscript,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  in  the 
group.  Except  for  two  pictures  the  pages  are 
completely  unadorned,  and  the  distinctive  script 
is  certainly  quite  different  from  the  usual  style 
of  writing  in  western  Indian  manuscripts.  The 
illustrations,  however,  are  in  the  conventional 
western  Indian  style. 

The  picture  illustrated  as  B  is  interesting  in  that 
it  shows  a  story  from  book  two  of  the  Kalpasutra, 
which  contains  lives  of  the  successive  Jain 
pontiffs.  One  of  these  was  Vajra,  whose  father 
became  a  monk  soon  after  his  son’s  birth.  Vajra 
wanted  to  follow  his  father,  but  his  mother 
disagreed,  and  so  he  became  a  nuisance  at  home. 
One  day  when  the  father  returned  on  a  visit,  the 
mother  handed  the  difficult  child  over  to  the 
father,  who  took  him  to  a  convent.  In  this 
representation  we  see  first  the  father  handing 
Vajra  to  a  nun  and  in  the  second  part  a  nun 
swinging  Vajra  in  a  swing.  Needless  to  say,  with 
the  nuns  Vajra  had  a  changed  personality.  In  the 
upper  panel  Vajra  is  seen  in  a  basket  on  the 
outspread  arm  of  the  nun.  In  this  instance  the 
nun’s  right  shoulder  is  bare  while  usually,  as  in 
the  other  panel,  nuns  are  fully  clothed. 


CAT.  24A  detail  (left) 
CAT.  24B  detail  ( right) 


F  These  are  the  first  and  last  folios  of  Sripala 
ChatuhpadJ.  There  is  text  on  only  one  side  of 
each  folio,  the  reverse  being  adorned  with  floral 
designs;  the  text  is  written  in  black  ink  with 
verse  numbers,  period  signs,  chapter  endings, 
and  colophon  in  red.  According  to  the  colophon 
the  manuscript  was  written  in  1716  for  the 
female  disciple  Kesi,  who  lived  in  Vikramapura. 
The  writer  lived  in  Sophitanagara.  Neither  of 
these  two  places  can  be  identified.  The  text 
comprises  8^  verses  eulogizing  the  very  esoteric 
but  important  tantric  rite  known  as  Siddhachakra, 
“circle  of  perfection.” 


G  These  two  covers  are  probably  from  two 
different  manuscripts.  The  silk  cloths  cover¬ 
ing  both  are  embroidered  with  various  symbols. 
On  one,  the  fourteen  auspicious  dreams  along 
with  the  eight  auspicious  symbols  are  depicted 
against  a  red  background,  and  on  the  other 
are  the  fourteen  dreams  and  a  monk  against 
a  blue  ground. 
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25 


KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  c.  1500 
Folios,  4‘/2  X  loVs  in  (11.4  x  25.7  cm) 

Illustrations,  except  B,  3  Vi  x  2“/i6  in 
(9. 5x6.8  cm) 

Covers,  5‘/8  x  iiys  in  (13.0  x  28.3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 12 

Literature:  W.  N.  Brown  1934,  p.  3,  figs.,  17, 

43,  91,  99,  no,  121. 

A  Birth  of  Mahat'ira  (^^r) 

B  Renunciation  of  Neminatha  (88r) 

4  X  7%  in  (10.2  X  9.9  cm) 

Complete  manuscript  with  139  folios  and  43  illus¬ 
trations;  folio  2  is  a  later  replacement.  Seven 
lines  of  text  per  page,  written  in  black  ink  with 
red  punctuation  marks  on  buff  paper.  Marginal 
columns  of  gold  and  red  frame  the  text  as  well  as 
the  pictures.  Oval-  and  diamond-shaped  lozenges 
in  gold,  red,  and  blue.  Paintings  in  gold,  red, 
blue,  white,  and  black.  Covers  wrapped  in  blue 
silk  brocade  with  flowers  with  leaves  in  two 
shades  of  green. 

The  paintings  are  closely  related  in  style  to  those 
in  the  manuscript  of  1502  in  the  collection  [26}. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  manuscript  is  that 
one  whole  page  is  devoted  to  an  illustration 
without  any  text  (b).  While  this  is  more  common 
in  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
later,  it  is  unusual  in  manuscripts  of  the  pre- 
Mughal  period  (for  two  other  examples  see 
Khandalavala  and  Chandra  1969,  pi.  5;  and 
Doshi  1985,  pp.  50—51,  fig.  9). 

A  Queen  Trisala  is  stretched  out  on  a  couch  with 
the  infant  Mahavira,  who  is  simply  a  miniature 
version  of  the  adult  figures,  placed  like  a  doll 
in  her  lap.  As  does  a  grown-up  Jina,  the  infant 
makes  the  gesture  of  reassurance  with  his  right 
hand.  A  maid  attends  upon  the  queen,  and  above 
them  two  lemales  flank  an  auspicious  waterpot. 


B  The  story  represented  here  has  been  recounted 
elsewhere  [22].  A  comparison  of  the  two  depic¬ 
tions  as  well  as  a  third  in  the  collection  [26A] 
will  demonstrate  how  much  more  detailed  and 
elaborate  this  composition  is.  The  sprawling 
composition  also  looks  more  monumental  and  is 
reminiscent  of  wall  paintings.  Among  additional 
elements,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  god 
Krishna  following  Neminatha  as  he  approaches 
his  expectant  bride,  Rajmati.  Nemi  rides  a  gaily 
caparisoned  elephant  with  two  companions,  and 
Krishna  rides  in  a  chariot.  In  front  of  the  bride  a 
lady  waits  to  welcome  the  groom;  above,  a  pea¬ 
cock  watches  the  scene.  Below  them  the  animals 
and  birds  for  the  slaughter  are  represented  within 
pigeonholes.  It  should  be  noted  that  birds  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  nor  generally  included  in 
other  represenrations.  We  then  see  a  disillusioned 
Nemi  riding  away  in  a  chariot  escorted  by  a 
retinue.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Nemi  arrives 
on  an  elephant  but  departs  in  a  chariot,  since 
he  is  supposed  to  have  turned  away  from  the 
palace  gates  without  alighting.  Moreover, 

Krishna  does  not  return  with  him. 

In  describing  this  illustration,  W.  N.  Brown 
(1934,  p.  48)  remarked,  “The  full  page 
illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  importance  the 
scene  holds  for  the  Jains;  it  is  one  of  the  best¬ 
loved  episodes  in  all  Jain  hagiography.”  However, 
he  did  not  cite  any  other  example  of  a  similar 
full-page  illustration  of  this  episode,  and  I  am 
not  familiar  with  any.  What  can  be  inferred  from 
this  example  is  that  this  particular  episode  must 
have  had  a  special  significance  for  the  patron  of 
this  manuscript. 
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CAT.  25A  detail 
CAT.  25B 


KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1502 
Folios,  4%  X  10  in  (ii.  I  X  25.4  cm) 

Illustrations,  4^8  x  3'/8  in  (ii.  i  x  7.9  cm) 

Covers,  4^/4  x  io'/2  in  (12.  i  x  26.7  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53.  II 

Literature:  W.  N.  Brown  1934,  p.  3, 
figs.  40,  142. 

A  Neminatha’s  Birth,  left; 

Neminatha’s  Renunciation,  right  (47r) 

B  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Sthulabhadra  (59V) 

Incomplete  manuscript  with  74  folios  and 
19  illustrations;  when  published  in  1934, 

W.  N.  Brown  noted  75  folios  and  20  illus¬ 
trations.  Eight  or  nine  lines  of  text  per  page 
with  copious  commentaries  in  smaller  lettering 
along  margins;  written  in  black  ink  with  red 
punctuation  marks  on  buff  paper.  Colors  used  are 
two  shades  of  red,  blue,  gold,  green,  white,  and 
black.  Covers  wrapped  with  black  silk  brocade 
with  rows  of  red  and  gold  flowers. 

It  appears  that  the  last  page  was  damaged  at 
some  point  and  the  text  was  copied  onto  another 
sheet  and  pasted  over  the  original.  The  date 
given  at  the  end  therefore  must  refer  to  the  day 
when  the  writing  of  the  manuscript  was  com¬ 
pleted  (see  Appendix). 

A  The  scene  on  the  left  depicts  a  rather 
elaborate  version  of  Neminatha’s  birth.  Fiis 
mother  is  stretched  out  on  a  bed  in  a  pavilion 
with  the  infant  in  the  crook  of  her  right  arm.  A 
female  companion  stands  in  front  holding  what 
may  be  a  fan,  even  if  it  looks  like  a  scarf  The 
scene  on  the  right  is  divided  into  two  sections. 

On  top  Nemi  rides  on  a  horse  toward  his  bride, 
but  below  he  turns  back  from  the  palace  in  a 
chariot  after  hearing  the  cries  of  the  animals 
waiting  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  wedding 
feast  (cf  {22,  26}). 


B  This  illustration  depicts  incidents  from 
the  life  of  Sthulabhadra,  one  of  the  later  pon¬ 
tiffs  whose  biographies  constitute  the  second 
book  of  the  Kalpasutra.  In  the  upper  register 
Sthulabhadra  in  the  form  of  a  lion  is  being 
greeted  by  two  of  his  seven  sisters,  all  of  whom 
are  nuns.  In  an  identical  composition  in  the 
lower  segment  the  lion  has  been  replaced  by 
a  monk,  perhaps  representing  Sthulabhadra  or 
Bhadrabahu,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Kalpasutra.  The  lion 
is  supposed  to  be  in  a  cave,  but  as  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Kalpasutra  paintings  of  the  later  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  the  animal  is  placed 
below  an  arch. 

While  stylistically  the  pictures  continue  the 
well-established  mode,  two  features  should  be 
noted.  At  least  three  of  the  folios  in  this  manu¬ 
script  have  two  illustrations  on  the  same  page, 
as  does  leaf  A  reproduced  here.  Usually  most 
illustrated  Kalpasutra  manuscripts  have  only  one 
picture  per  page.  Another  curious  feature  is  that 
several  panels  of  different  sizes  meant  to  be  filled 
with  illustrations  have  been  left  empty,  although 
not  in  any  recognizable  pattern. 
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27 


KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat;  1510 

Folios,  47i6  X  ioy4  in  (11.3  X  26.0  cm) 
Illustrations,  47i6x  274  in  (11.3  X7.0  cm) 

Covers,  4Y8X  lo^’k  in  (11.7  x  27.3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck  Collec¬ 
tion,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 17 

Literature:  W.  N.  Brown  1934,  p.  3,  figs.  95, 
105,  107. 

A  Adoration  of  the  Conch  (89V) 

B  Krishna  and  Neminatha  (90V) 

Complete  manuscript  with  147  folios  and  49 
illustrations.  Seven  lines  of  text  per  page,  written 
in  black  ink  with  red  punctuation  marks  on  thin, 
buff  paper.  Vertical  dividing  columns  in  red  and 


black.  Three  red  circles  on  each  recto  page  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  verso  page.  Captions 
in  margins  of  illustrations.  Illustration  colors  are 
blue,  gold,  red,  white,  black,  and  occasionally 
purple.  Covers  wrapped  with  blue  silk  brocade 
with  red  and  green  floral  motifs,  with  band  of 
red  and  silver  glued  across  one  cover. 

According  to  the  colophon  (see  Appendix)  this 
manuscript  was  copied  and  recited  in  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  monks  in  Vikrama  year  1567  (a.d.  1510) 
(exact  day  not  provided),  at  the  request  of  Kadua. 
Born  in  the  Ukesa  family,  he  is  styled  as  the 
lord  of  the  ministers.  His  parents  were  Javada 
and  Rati,  and  he  had  a  brother  named  Bhima. 
Kadua’s  wife  was  the  “famous  Kamaladevi,” 


while  Bhima’s  wife  was  known  as  Bhimadevi. 
Kadua’s  son  Varddhamana  was  obviously  named 
after  Mahavira.  Unfortunately,  the  inscription 
says  nothing  about  where  they  lived  and  which 
royal  family  they  worked  for. 

A  The  caption  identifies  the  scene  as  the  conch 
of  Nemi  {Nemisankho).  Below  a  canopy  of  various 
cloths  that  is  surmounted  by  two  parrots,  a 
seated  man  is  adoring  Neminatha’s  conch  in  the 
Aparajita  heaven.  The  conch  is  the  distinctive 
emblem  of  Nemi  but  is  also  an  important  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.  The  worshipper 
wears  a  dhoti  of  black  and  gold  design. 

B  In  this  illustration  Krishna  is  trying  to 
persuade  Neminatha  to  marry.  Krishna  is  on  the 
left  and  distinguished  by  two  additional  arms. 


He  is  not  given  a  dark  complexion  as  is  the 
case  in  Hindu  art,  nor  does  he  hold  the  usual 
attributes.  In  fact,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
his  lower  hands  make  gestures  expressive  of 
conversation;  the  objects  in  the  two  upper  hands 
cannot  be  identified.  Nemi’s  left  arm  is  similarly 
raised.  The  gestures  of  these  hands  clearly  convey 
the  impression  of  two  arguing  Indians.  Krishna 
wears  a  black-and-gold  dhoti,  while  Nemi  is 
clad  in  a  red  dhoti  with  blue  flowers. 

The  paintings  in  this  book  ate  well  pteserved, 
and  the  colors  have  retained  much  of  their 
original  freshness.  One  assumes  that  the 
influential  donor  would  have  hired  the  best 
available  artist  in  his  hometown  to  illustrate 
the  manuscript.  As  it  happens,  the  artist  was 
competent  rather  than  brilliant  or  innovative. 


CAT.  27B  detail 
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KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat;  1520 

Folios,  4'l2  XU  in  (ii. 4  X  27.9  cm) 

Illustrations,  4'/2  x  3  in  (11.4  x  7.6  cm) 

Covers,  4^/4  x  lo’A  in  (12.  i  x  27.3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 72. 53. 13 

Literature:  W.  N.  Brown  1934,  p.  30, 

figs.  15,  104;  Larson  et  al.  1980,  p.  52,  no.  17b; 

Canby  1983,  no.  2,  fig.  2. 

A  Vigil  on  the  Sixth  Night  {•^21) 

B  Scenes  from  Parsvanatha's  Life  (72V) 


Complete  manuscript  with  129  folios  and  51  illus¬ 
trations.  Seven  lines  of  text  per  page,  written 
in  black  ink  on  buff  paper.  Margins  as  well 
as  central  columns  in  red  and  gold.  Marginal 
decorations  of  circles  and  squares  in  gold,  red, 
and  blue.  Some  pictures  identified  by  short 
captions.  Predominant  colors  of  pictures  are 
blue,  gold,  and  red,  with  some  black  and  white. 
Covers  wrapped  with  variegated  silk  brocade 
with  striped  geometric  designs. 

According  to  the  colophon  (see  Appendix)  this 
“beautiful  Kalpa  manuscript”  was  commissioned 
by  Puti,  the  wife  of  minister  Madhava,  in  the 
year  1520.  Although  the  manuscript  is  quite 
generously  illustrated,  the  pictures  are  painted 
in  the  conventional  style.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  commissioned  by  the  wife  of  a  minister,  the 
illustrations  are  not  unusually  lavish. 
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A  The  customary  vigil  that  was  held  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  Mahavira  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  four  seated  women,  each  pair 
engaged  in  conversation,  perhaps  to  stay  awake. 

B  This  illustrates  an  event  from  the  life  of 
Parsvanatha  involving  the  heretical  ascetic 
Kamatha,  who  was  the  Jina’s  arch-antagonist. 
One  day  Parsva  approached  Kamatha  while  he 
was  engaged  in  performing  the  fire  austerities. 

In  the  upper  register  of  the  illustration  Kamatha 
sits  among  five  fires  {panchdgni  tapa).  Four  of 
them  are  terrestrial  and  are  burning  in  the  four 
corners;  the  fire  of  the  sun  shown  partially  above 
Kamatha’s  forehead  is  the  fifth.  Through  his 
clairvoyance  Parsva  perceived  a  family  of  snakes 
within  a  hollow  log  burning  in  one  of  the  fires 


beside  Kamatha  and  saved  them.  Below,  Parsva 
releases  a  snake  from  a  log.  Kamatha  was  both 
angered  and  humiliated.  It  was  one  of  these 
snakes,  reborn  as  Dharana,  who  later  sheltered 
Parsva  from  a  violent  storm  (see  {24A}).  It  is  not 
clear  who  the  elephant  rider  is.  Perhaps  he  is 
Sakra  witnessing  the  miracle. 


CAT.  28B  detail 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  KALAKACHARYAKATHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1500—1525 
Folio,  47i6x  10%  in  (11.3  x  27.6  cm) 
Illustrations,  4V16X  2Vh  in  (i  1.3  x  7.3  cm) 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 


M.71. 1.2 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  120,  no.  139 
(not  illustrated). 

A  Kalaka  Conversing  with  Tivo  Monks  (r) 

B  Abduction  ofSarasvati  (v) 


CAT.  29A 

CAT.  29B  detail  (opposite) 


This  richly  decorated  leaf,  folio  2  from  a 
Kalakacharyakatha,  is  illustrated  on  both  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures,  each  page  is  adorned 
with  several  decorative  borders  that  leave  a  rather 
small  area  for  the  text,  which  is  written  in  black 
ink,  seven  lines  per  page.  The  predominant 
colors  are  blue,  red,  and  some  yellow.  The  figures 
in  the  illustrations,  including  the  horses,  are 
painted  in  brown  with  touches  of  gold.  The 
monks  and  nuns  wear  transparent  garments  with 
white  polka  dots  and  red  outlines. 

A  The  scene  here  depicts  Kalaka  conversing 
with  two  monks,  who  stand  before  him  with 
their  hands  forming  the  gesture  of  obeisance.  The 
scene  takes  place  within  a  pavilion.  At  the  level 
of  Kalaka’s  head  is  a  book  on  a  book  stand. 


B  In  the  upper  half  of  this  illustration  King 
Gardabhilla,  riding  his  horse,  meets  Sarasvati 
and  her  companion.  Sarasvati  was  Kalaka’s  sister 
and  was  ordained  as  a  nun.  Gardabhilla  was  at 
once  smitten  by  Sarasvati  and  abducted  her, 
which  is  depicted  in  the  lower  section.  Rather 
than  being  carried  on  his  horse,  she  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  attendants. 

Although  the  nuns  are  fully  robed,  beneath 
the  transparent  material  the  artist  has  promi¬ 
nently  delineated  their  breasts,  thereby  clearly 
indicating  their  sex.  Such  direct  exposure  of 
nuns’  bodies  is  not  commonly  encountered  in 
Jain  book  illuminations.  The  artist  was  fairly 
good  at  rendering  horses,  which  are  much  better 
drawn  here  than  they  usually  are  in  such 
illustrations. 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  UNIDENTIFIED  JAIN  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1500— 1550 
Text  in  gold 

Folio,  X  ii‘/2  in  (11.4  X  29.2  cm) 
Illustrations,  472  x  i  ‘/h  in  (11.4  x  2.9  cm) 
Indian  Art  Special  Purpose  Fund 
M. 77-35 


The  exact  identification  of  the  text  of  this 
unnumbered  folio  is  difficult,  but  as  dancers 
usually  decorate  Kalakacharyakatha  manuscripts, 
very  likely  this  leaf  is  from  a  manuscript  of  that 
text.  The  text  is  written  in  gold  letters  on  a 
purplish-red  ground,  as  is  seen  in  some  earlier 
manuscript  pages  in  the  collection  [14}.  The 
decorative  design  is  quite  different,  however. 

On  each  page  three  narrow  vertical  columns 
divide  the  text  into  two  panels.  Both  pages  are 
further  embellished  at  the  top  and  bottom  with 
borders  containing  vegetal  motifs  consisting 
of  gold  leaves  with  blue  and  red  flowers.  The 
columns,  however,  are  adorned  with  different 
designs  on  the  two  sides.  On  the  recto  the 
columns  are  decorated  with  geometric  and  floral 
motifs,  but  on  the  verso  with  three  lively  female 
dancers  (illustrated).  Each  strikes  a  different 


pose  under  an  arch.  They  and  their  garmenrs  are 
painted  gold,  but  the  patterns  on  their  attire  are 
different.  Noteworthy  are  the  long  braids  of  their 
luxuriant  hair.  The  forms  of  all  three  dancers  are 
well  drawn,  with  full  breasts  and  slender  waists. 
Their  postures  as  well  as  their  gestures  reveal  the 
artist’s  familiarity  with  the  repertoire  of  classical 
Indian  dance. 

A  similarly  adorned  folio  from  the  same 
manuscript  is  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
(Leach  1986,  p.  15,  no.  5),  and  a  third  is  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum. 
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KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


CAT.  31A  detail  (left) 
CAT.  31B  detail  (right) 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  c.  1550 
Folios,  4y2x  i2-yi6  in  (11.4X  30.9  cm) 
Illustrations,  4y2  x  3^/4  in  (11.4  x  9. 5  cm) 

Covers,  /fkx  12^2  in  (11.7  x  31.8  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.72.53.14 

A  Mahavira  in  the  Initiation  Palanquin  (35r) 

B  Enshrined  Parsvanatha  (43r) 

Complete  manuscript  with  72  folios  and  21 
illustrations.  Nine  lines  of  text  per  page  with 
copious  commentaries  in  the  margins,  written 
in  black  ink  on  buff  paper.  Marginal  columns 
in  red  and  black;  red  circles  and  rimless  wheels  as 
additional  decorations.  Colors  in  illustrations  are 
gold,  red,  blue,  green,  white,  and  black.  Some 
illustrations  are  damaged,  especially  along  the 
top.  Covers  wrapped  with  beige  silk  brocade 
with  colorful  biltds. 

A  Mahavira  is  being  carried  in  a  palanquin 
through  the  city  to  a  park,  where  he  will 
renounce  the  world  by  cutting  his  hair  (cf  [12A, 
15B}).  The  celestial  palanquin  was  provided  by 
Sakra.  Four  divine  bearers  support  the  palanquin, 
and  two  celestial  nymphs  fan  the  prince  with 


fly  whisks.  The  peacocks  above  carry  garlands 
in  their  beaks. 

B  The  exact  identification  of  this  illustration 
is  difficult,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  central  figure  is  Parsvanatha.  Fie  can  be 
tecognized  by  both  the  multiple  snakes  above  his 
head  and  the  small  snake  in  the  middle  of  the 
top  tegister  of  his  throne.  Various  other  figures 
are  in  attendance  upon  the  Jina.  The  scene  may 
represent  Parsva  in  his  heaven  before  his  birth.  In 
another  manuscript  the  Jina  Neminatha  is  shown 
in  an  identical  manner  enthroned  in  the  Aparajita 
heaven  (W.  N.  Brown  1934,  p.  45,  fig.  loi). 

The  other  possibility  is  Parsva’s  passing,  when 
he  became  a  siddha,  but  this  is  less  likely  since 
in  such  scenes  the  Jina  is  usually  seated  on  an 
inverted  parasol  over  Mount  Meru  (cf  {12B]).  In 
any  event,  this  is  the  only  picture  illustrating 
Parsva’s  life  in  this  manuscript.  The  majority  of 
the  pictures  depict  scenes  from  Mahavira’s  life. 

The  drawing  in  these  pictures  is  very  per¬ 
functory,  and  both  figures  and  objects  seem  to 
have  been  rendered  almost  impressionistically. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  figures,  such  as  the 
dancers  and  the  palanquin  bearers,  are  vivacious 
and  energetic  despite  their  crude  outlines. 
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THE  GODDESS  KALIKA 


32 


Gujarat;  c.  1575 

Opaque  watercolor  and  ink  on  paper 
10%  X  5  '/s  in  (27.0  X  13.0  cm) 

Gift  of  Anna  Bing  Arnold 
M. 87. 159.2 


The  inscription  above  invokes  the  goddess,  who 
is  addressed  as  Mother  Kalika,  and  informs  us 
that  she  was  attained  by  the  fourth  Tirthankara 
or  Jina,  Abhinandanasvami,  also  known  as 
Abhinandanatha.  In  the  Jain  pantheon,  Siva  is 
the  yaksha  and  Kali  or  Kalika  the  yakshi  of 
Abhinandanatha.  Yakshas  and  yakshis  form  a 
class  of  deities  who  were  universally  worshipped 
in  ancient  India.  Some  of  them  were  adopted  into 
the  Jain  pantheon  as  tutelary  deities  of  the  Jinas. 

The  language  of  the  inscription  is  Gujarati, 
which,  along  with  the  style,  makes  a  Gujarati 
provenance  very  likely.  Moreover,  the  leaf 
clearly  has  the  same  proportions  as  a  typical 
Jain  manuscript  folio,  although  the  repre¬ 
sentation  is  vertically  oriented. 

The  blue  goddess  wears  a  green  sari  and  a  red 
blouse.  The  crown  and  ornaments  are  all  in 
yellow,  no  doubt  imitating  gold,  with  touches 
of  black  and  pink.  She  is  seated  on  a  brick 
platform.  With  two  of  her  hands  she  carries 
cobras,  and  a  third  holds  a  trident.  The  fourth 
hand  shows  a  clenched  fist.  She  sticks  out  her 
tongue,  and  the  third  eye  is  placed  horizontally 
across  her  forehead.  Below  the  brick  platform  are 
beautifully  rendered  flowers,  presented  to  the 
goddess  as  a  bouquet.  The  stem  of  the  large 
flower  emerges  from  a  stream  below,  where  fishes 
are  swimming.  The  smaller  flowers  are  in  two 
shades  of  purple  and  the  leaves  are  all  green,  but 
the  larger  flower  is  more  richly  painted  in  blue, 
purples,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Although  it 
emerges  from  the  water,  it  is  not  a  lotus  but 
an  imaginary  flower. 

While  the  shape  of  the  folio  continues  the  Jain 
tradition,  the  vertical  orientation  of  the  picture 
is  a  novelty  and  probably  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  Islamic  books.  The  painter  of  this 
picture  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  Mughal  tradition,  as  is  clear  from 
the  conceptualization  of  water  rendered  as  a 
basket  pattern  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the 
further  eye.  Interestingly,  although  her  body  is 
shown  almost  frontally,  Kalika’s  head  is  depicted 
in  a  three-quarter  view.  The  bold  floral  design  is 
not  unlike  similarly  exuberant  floral  decorations 
in  an  Islamic  manuscript  attributed  to  mid¬ 
sixteenth-century  Gujarat  (S.  C.  Welch  1985 
p.  137,  no.  81). 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  SAMGRAHANISUTRA  MANUSCRIPT:  VARIOUS  HEAVENS 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  1575  —  1600 
Opaque  watercolor  and  ink  on  paper 
Folio,  4%  X  qVs  in  (ii.  I  X  25 . 1  cm) 
Illustration,  4  x  9%  in  (10.2  x  24.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fleeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.71. 1.7 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  120,  no.  144 
(not  illustrated). 


This  is  folio  12  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Samgrahanisutra,  whose  whereabouts  are  other¬ 
wise  not  known.  One  side  of  the  leaf  has  text 
with  marginal  decorations,  and  the  other  side 
is  given  entirely  to  illustration.  The  composition 
consists  of  several  panels  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  containing  one  or  more  figures  or  animals. 
Small  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  quite  indis¬ 
tinct,  help  in  identifying  some  of  the  figures. 

The  illustrations  depict  various  heavens 
populated  by  certain  classes  of  creatures  after 
death.  Even  animals  who  die  with  good  intention 
may  attain  a  particular  heaven.  The  animal  world 
is  represented  here  by  an  elephant,  a  horse,  and 
a  bull.  Along  the  left  edge  are  two  divinities  in 
their  pavilions.  The  standing  figure  with  long 
unkempt  hair  in  the  second  panel  in  the  upper 
register  is  identified  as  a parivrajaka,  or  wander¬ 
ing  ascetic.  Next  is  Mahesvara  (Siva)  seated  in  a 
pavilion.  Also  included  are  three  Jinas,  who  will 
attain  a  heaven  called  Graiveyaka;  their  lay  wor¬ 
shippers,  whose  heaven  is  Achyutadevaloka; 
and  a  teaching  monk  called  a  ganadhara  (a 


leader  of  a  group),  who  will  reside  in  the 
Sarvarthasiddivimana,  the  highest  heaven  in 
Jain  cosmology. 

The  form  of  the  writing  on  the  text  page  as 
well  as  its  marginal  decorations  suggest  that 
this  manuscript  was  copied  in  Gujarat.  Stylis¬ 
tically  comparable  manuscripts  are  a  1583 
Samgrahanisutra  in  India  (M.  Chandra  and  Shah 
1975,  pp.  63-69,  figs.  41-52,  pis.  viii-x)  and 
the  1604  manuscript  in  the  Spencer  Collection 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Doshi  1985, 
pp.  72-75,  figs.  10-13).  However,  the  figural 
forms  here  differ  from  those  in  both  manuscripts 
as  well  as  in  the  other  Samgrahanisutra  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  collection  {34}.  The  background  is 
generally  red  with  a  few  areas  painted  in  dark 
blue.  Other  colors  used  are  yellow,  white,  pink, 
lavender,  mauve,  sky  blue,  green,  and  black. 
Indeed,  the  palette  here  is  more  varied  than  that 
employed  in  Kalpasutra  manuscripts.  Noteworthy 
also  is  the  fact  that  the  partial  representation  of 
the  further  eye  is  absent  in  these  illustrations  and 
in  those  in  the  next  entry. 
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THREE  FOLIOS  FROM  A  SAMGRAHAN ISUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 


Gujarat;  1575  —  1600 

Opaque  watercolor  and  ink  on  paper 

A  Consequences  of  Certain  Actions  (20V) 

Folio,  q'/s  X  10  in  (10. 5x25.4  cm) 

Illustration,  x  872  in  (10.5  x  21.6  cm) 

Gift  of  Navin  Kumar 
M. 88. 28. 2 
B  Symbolic  Animals 

Folio,  4%  X  lo'A  in  (11.7  X  26.0  cm) 
Illustration,  47s  x  474  in  (11.7  x  12.  i  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Dorothy 
and  Richard  M.  Sherwood 
M. 89. 120. 1 

c  Reclining  God  with  Attendants  (abr) 

Folio,  4'/2  X  io7i  in  (11.4  x  26.0  cm) 
Illustration,  472  x  fh  in  (11.4  x  14.0  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Dorothy 
and  Richard  M.  Sherwood 
M. 89. 120.2 

The  sizes  of  the  illustrations  vary  on  the  three 
leaves,  and  marginal  decorations  are  included  on 
both  sides.  These  patterns  as  well  as  the  style 
of  writing  indicate  a  Gujarati  origin  for  the 
manuscript.  The  figural  forms,  however,  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  in  the  dated  Gujarati 
manuscripts  of  this  period,  which  are  far  more 
loosely  and  freely  drawn  (cf  Chandra  and  Shah 
1975.  PP-  63-69,  figs.  41-52,  pis.  viii-x). 

Also,  the  attire  is  less  sumptuously  rendered  and 
the  coloring  less  intense.  The  coloring  in  these 
illustrations  is  also  less  varied  than  that  seen 
in  the  other  leaf  from  another  Samgrahanisutra 
manuscript  in  the  collection  {33I.  Missing  are 
the  pinks,  the  mauve,  and  the  light  blue. 

Instead,  this  artist  preferred  to  use  silvery  gray 
and  magenta  rather  liberally.  Fie  was  also  fonder 
of  flowers  and  arabesques,  which  he  employed 
freely  to  enliven  the  red  background. 

A  According  to  the  Samgrahanisutra,  those  who 
commit  suicide  by  various  methods  but  with 
good  intention  are  reborn  in  the  heaven  known  as 
Vyantara  devaloka.  In  the  first  panel  of  the  upper 
register  a  man  is  about  to  be  hanged.  In  the  next 
panel  a  man  is  taking  poison.  The  third  panel 
shows  a  man  drowning  in  a  water  tank,  which 


has  aquatic  birds  on  top.  In  the  fourth  panel  a 
man  is  burning  himself  alive.  The  subject  of 
the  fitst  panel  in  the  lower  register  remains 
unidentified.  Next  is  the  representation  of  a  four¬ 
armed  god,  followed  by  that  of  a  wandering 
ascetic  known  as  a  charaka-parivrajaka.  He  can 
be  identified  by  the  waterpot  and  the  staff  on 
either  side.  The  last  panel  shows  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  sun. 

Noteworthy  are  the  arabesquelike  scrolling  and 
the  highly  abstract  treatment  of  the  trees.  The 
water  in  the  tank  below  the  drowning  man’s  arms 
is  blue,  and  the  fire  is  painted  in  red  and  green. 

B  It  seems  the  artist  did  not  want  to  leave  out 
any  of  the  animated  creatures  in  the  world  while 
representing  various  fauna  as  auspicious  symbols. 
In  addition  to  the  conventional  pair  of  fish, 
there  are  a  peacock,  a  parrot,  and  a  gander 
representing  the  avian  realm;  a  mythical  lion- 
cum-makara,  an  elephant,  a  horse,  and  a  bull 
symbolizing  the  animal  world;  two  reptiles,  a 
snake  and  an  iguana  or  alligator;  and  three 
human  beings. 

C  This  composition  is  a  typical  representation 
of  a  god,  obviously  modeled  after  an  indolent 
mortal  ruler.  The  handsome,  youthful  figure, 
well  attired  and  ornamented,  is  stretched  out 
on  a  couch  and  is  attended  by  four  women,  who 
approach  him  with  garlands.  This  illustration’s 
purple,  gray,  red,  white,  black,  yellow,  and  green 
show  the  full  range  of  the  artist’s  palette. 
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when  the  palace  was  ready  the  painter  approached 
the  ruler,  obtained  the  five  basic  colours  from  him 
and  started  to  work.  After  invoking  Gariapati  he  held 
the  brush  in  correct  position  {and}  then  painted 
the  figure  of  Sarasvati,  the  meeting  and  separation  of 
Nala  and  Damayantt,  scenes  from  the  Ramayana 
and  Mahabharata  and  also  hunting  scenes.  .  .  . 


The  reputation  of  this  art  gallery  spread. ' 


Introduction 


The  epigraph  from  the  Chiltai^/arta  (Story  of  Chiltai),  a  fifteenth-century  romance, 
provides  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  an  art  gallery  in  a  Hindu  palace.  Although 
no  murals  of  the  period  have  survived,  other  literary  references  as  well  as  wall  paintings 
in  later  palaces  amply  confirm  this  evidence.  As  in  earlier  ages,  most  Hindus  preferred 
religious  themes  not  only  for  their  temples  but  also  for  decorating  their  palaces.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  books  that  were  written  and  illustrated  for  Hindu  patrons  in  this  period. 

Compared  with  the  Buddhist  and  Jain  paintings  in  the  collection,  pictures 
from  the  pre-Mughal  period  depicting  Hindu  subject  matter  constitute  a  modest 
group.  They  are  all  executed  on  paper  and  are  detached  folios  from  manuscripts  or  what 
may  be  termed  “picture  books.” 

All  the  illustrations  belong  to  Vaishnava  texts.  A  Vaishnava  is  a  Hindu  who 
believes  in  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  or  his  emanation  Krishna,  one  of  the  three  aspects  of 
the  supreme  being  of  the  Hindus.  The  other  two  are  Brahma,  the  creator,  and  Siva,  the 
destroyer.  Vishnu  is  considered  to  be  the  preserver.  During  the  period  when  these  manu¬ 
scripts  were  copied  and  illustrated,  the  focus  of  Vaishnava  devotionalism  was  Krishna. 
Texts  describing  his  myths  and  legends  became  popular,  and  following  the  earlier 
Buddhist  and  the  contemporary  Jain  practice,  the  Vaishnava  too  began  to  commission 
copies  of  these  books,  some  with  illustrations,  for  their  personal  use  or  for  giving  to 
brahmins  to  earn  merit.  Listening  to  recitations  of  texts  such  as  the  Bhagai^atapi-zrana, 
one  of  the  most  important  Vaishnava  religious  works,  or  the  more  ancient  epics  such  as  the 
Mahabharata  and  Ramayana  became  an  essential  feature  in  the  life  of  a  pious  Vaishnava. 
The  Bhagavatapurana  is  an  encyclopedic  text,  and  the  section  that  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  selected  for  illustration  is  the  tenth  book,  which  recounts  the  myths  and 
legends  of  Krishna. 

Two  other  Vaishnava  works  are  the  Balagopalastuti  (Eulogy  of  the  child 
cowherder)  and  the  Gitagovmda  (Song  of  the  cowherd  god),  poetical  works  praising 
Krishna.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  former  eulogizes  the  child  Krishna;  the  latter  is  an 
ecstatic  lyrical  composition  extolling  the  mythical  love  of  Krishna  and  Radha.  The  author 
of  the  Balagopalastuti  was  Bilvamangala,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  Malabar  region  of  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  subcontinent  between  1250  and  1350.  The  Gitagoinnda  was 
composed  by  the  poet  Jayadeva,  who  is  considered  to  have  been  the  court  poet  of  King 
Lakshmanasena  of  Gaur  (West  Bengal;  r.  c.  1180—1200/2).  Although  the  Gitagin’inda  was 
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composed  as  a  love  poem,  it  has  attained  the  status  of  a  religious  devotional  work  and  is 
sung  daily  in  the  famous  temple  of  Jagannatha  ( =  Krishna)  in  Puri  (Orissa). 

The  other  literary  compositions  that  will  be  mentioned  in  this  brief 
introduction  are  the  Vasantavilasa  and  Chaurapanchasika,  both  of  which  are  love  poems. 
Unlike  the  Gitagovinda,  however,  they  retained  their  strictly  secular  character.  Such 
literary  compositions  could  have  been  appreciated  by  either  Hindu  or  Jain  patrons.  Other 
illustrated  books  concerned  with  secular  themes,  such  as  music  {Raganiala),  have  also 
survived  from  the  period,  and  very  likely  texts  dealing  with  rhetorical  subjects  were 
illustrated  as  well.  Hindu  palaces  were  adorned  profusely  with  murals,  most  of  which  no 
longer  exist.  In  any  event,  in  the  style  of  painting  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular. 

Hindu  manuscripts  copied  in  Gujarat  and  Rajasthan  generally  followed  both 
the  format  and  the  style  of  the  Jain  illustrated  manuscripts  (e.g.,  [35]).  However,  Hindu 
books  occur  in  at  least  two  other  formats  that  are  quite  different  from  Jain  books.  In  one 
of  these  the  text  is  usually  placed  along  the  top  of  the  page  in  a  narrow  band  and  the  rest 
is  given  over  to  the  illustration.  Clearly  this  arrangement  derives  neither  from  the  Jain 
or  the  Buddhist  manuscript  tradition  nor  from  the  Islamic  book.  Nothing  is  known 
about  when  and  where  this  type  of  illustrated  book  was  invented.  The  earliest  example 
is  the  1451  Vasantavilasa  (Manifestation  of  spring)  now  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.c.  (FIG.  10,  page  26).  There  are  important  differences,  however,  in  that 
this  work  is  on  cloth  and  the  text  and  illustrations  are  presented  continuously  as  a  scroll 
rather  than  on  loose  folios.  Nevertheless,  the  relationship  between  the  panel  of  text  and 
the  illustration  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  Gitagovinda  in  the  collection  C38].  While  no 
surviving  illustrated  Hindu  book  on  paper  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Freer 
Vasantavilasa  (a  rare  example  of  secular  painting  from  pre-Mughal  India),  by  the  sixteenth 
century  illustrated  books  in  this  format  seem  to  have  become  popular  among  the  Hindus. 
Among  the  better  known  examples  are  a  Gitagovinda  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum, 
Bombay,  and  a  Chaurapanchasika  in  the  Lalbhai  Dalpatbai  Institute  Museum,  Ahmed- 
abad.2  This  mode  may  have  been  favored  for  works  where  the  text  is  in  short  verses, 
which  made  it  possible  to  accommodate  the  relevant  text  and  picture  on  the  same  page. 

The  other  type  of  illustrated  manuscript  that  became  popular,  also  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  exemplified  in  the  collection  by  the  four  folios  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  Bhagavatapurana  [36].  Here  the  text  and  the  illustration  are  separated  completely,  the 
former  being  accommodated  on  the  verso  and  the  latter  on  the  recto.  Moreover,  the  shape 
and  size  of  these  folios  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  earlier  Jain  manuscripts  as  well 
as  the  other  contemporary  Hindu  illustrated  books  [35,  38}.  Not  only  is  the  folio  larger, 
it  is  more  or  less  square  in  shape.  Clearly,  the  patrons  of  such  manuscripts  deemed  the 
pictures  no  less  important  than  the  text  and  perhaps  even  more  so.  The  Sanskrit  term 
kalapiistaka,  “picture  book,”  probably  refers  to  such  books.  This  type  of  arrangement 
appears  to  have  been  preferred  for  narrative  works  where  the  text  for  the  incident 
illustrated  can  run  into  several  verses.  No  doubt  this  is  why  the  text  and  the  pictures 
were  presented  back-to-back;  the  text  did  not  intrude  upon  the  picture,  which  allowed 
the  artist  greater  freedom  to  organize  his  compositions. 

In  a  second  Bhagavatapurana  series  [37}  there  is  no  text  at  all  on  the  verso, 
and  captions  or  labels  have  been  added  above  the  picture  for  simple  identification.  Once 
again  it  is  uncertain  where  and  when  this  type  of  picture  book  originated.  It  is  unlikely  to 
have  been  done  where  the  Jain  tradition  was  strong,  such  as  Gujarat  or  the  contiguous 
areas  of  Rajasthan.  The  format  of  the  books,  the  style  of  writing,  and  the  pictorial  modes 
differ  greatly  from  Jain  illustrated  manuscripts.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
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manuscripts  were  prepared  for  Hindu  patrons  somewhere  in  a  wide  area  stretching  from 
the  Panjab  to  Bihar,  including  the  northern  parts  of  Rajasthan.  The  uncertainty  of  their 
provenance  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  scholars  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  earlier 
Bhagavatapurana  was  prepared  in  Rajasthan  or  Uttar  Pradesh.  As  to  the  time,  no  picture 
book  of  this  type  has  so  far  surfaced  that  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  separating  the  picture  and  the  text  on  different  pages 
and  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  picture  is  characteristic  of  the  Mughal  Hamzanama 
(c.  1570)  and  later  books. 

The  earliest  example  of  a  Hindu  painting  in  the  collection,  probably  from 
Gujarat  or  Rajasthan  and  belonging  to  the  mid-fifteenth  century,  is  a  folio  from  a 
Balagopalastuti  [35].  The  picture  is  painted  in  a  style  not  unrelated  to  Jain  manuscript 
illuminations  but  is  less  formulaic.  There  is  greater  freedom  both  in  the  composition  and 
the  disposition  of  the  figures.  Even  though  perfunctory,  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  represent  a  landscape  with  trees  in  the  background  and  a  cloud-laden  sky  above.  These 
details  or  elements  are  stylistically  akin  to  the  Freer  Vasantavilasa,  but  the  execution  is  less 
accomplished.  While  many  characteristics  are  similar  to  Jain  manuscript  illuminations, 
the  representation  generally  is  more  spontaneous  and  spirited. 

The  earlier  of  the  two  Bhagavatapurana  series  in  the  collection  [36}  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  Indian  painting  of  the 
pre-Mughal  period.  The  pictures  are  typical  of  a  style  that  has  come  to  be  characterized 
as  “Chaurapanchasika”  following  the  name  of  the  richly  illustrated  sixteenth-century 
manuscript  of  this  poetical  work  now  in  Ahmedabad.  Although  there  is  no  agreement 
about  either  its  provenance  or  its  date,  most  scholars  believe  that  the  Bhagavatapurana 
series  was  painted  sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  precisely 
around  1540. 

Since  1969  K.  Khandalavala  has  consistently  asserted  that  the 
Bhagavatapurana  pictures  in  particular  and  the  Chaurapanchasika  style  in  general  cannot 
be  dated  earlier  than  1556,  the  date  Akbar  ascended  the  throne,  because  of  the  cut  of 
a  shirt  worn  by  some  of  the  figures  in  these  paintings.  According  to  Khandalavala  this 
particular  type  of  tunic,  the  chakddr  jama,  with  four  or  six  pointed  ends,  was  invented  in 
Akbar ’s  court.  ^  Most  scholars,  however,  disagree  with  this  view.^  It  must  be  stressed  that 
except  for  early  Mughal  paintings,  this  type  oi jama  with  extended  points  occurs  only 
in  some  of  the  Chaurapanchasika-style  pictures  and  in  a  solitary  portrait  painted  around 
1575  in  Ahmadnagar  in  the  Deccan.  ^  Unfortunately  none  of  these  pictures  is  dated,  and 
the  garment  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  dated  manuscripts  of  the  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century. 

This  sartorial  issue  aside,  as  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  knowledge,  all  stylistic  characteristics  indicate  a  date  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  earlier  of  the  museum’s  Bhagavatapurana  series.  If  indeed  it  was 
painted,  as  Khandalavala  believes,  as  late  as  1570  at  Palam  (where  the  Delhi  airport  is 
now  located),  then  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  complete  absence  of  Mughal  influence 
other  than  the  adoption  of  a  shirt  design,  if  indeed  that  was  invented  at  Akbar ’s  court. 

In  fact,  the  particular  turban  worn  by  some  of  the  men  in  this  series,  known  by  the  term 
kulahdar,  is  pre-Mughal  and  was  popular  in  the  Lodi  kingdom.  Thus  it  seems  strange 
that  an  artist  painting  this  series  at  Palam  around  1570  would  adopt  the  design  of  a  shirt 
from  the  contemporary  court  at  Agra  but  retain  an  earlier  form  of  turban  and  yet  exhibit 
little  or  no  awareness  of  the  dramatic  innovations  of  the  newly  formed  pictorial  tradition. 
In  fact,  the  Isarda  Bhagavatapurana  [37]  is  dated  somewhat  later  precisely  because  some 
of  its  pictures  show  some  Mughal  stylistic  elements. 
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Another  enigmatic  feature  of  the  museum’s  earlier  Bhagavatapurana  series  [36} 
is  the  inclusion  of  one  of  two  names,  either  Nana  or  Mitharam,  on  top  of  the  majority  of 
the  pictures.  Both  names  are  preceded  by  the  syllable  sa.  On  several  of  the  paintings  a 
third  name,  Hira  or  Hirabai,  which  is  that  of  a  woman,  is  added  in  a  different  and  cursive 
writing,  probably  at  a  later  date.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  significance  of 
these  names,  particularly  the  names  Nana  and  Mitharam.  One  school  believes  them  to  be 
those  of  two  artists  responsible  for  the  paintings.  However,  there  are  no  other  instances 
known  of  artists’  names  being  attached  to  their  work  in  pre-Mughal  India,  either  by  them 
or  posthumously;  awareness  of  the  name  and  personality  of  an  artist  is  first  encountered 
at  the  Mughal  court.  The  other  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  names  belong  to  two 
different  owners  of  the  series,  perhaps  two  brothers  between  whom  the  manuscript  was 
divided  upon  inheritance.  Such  a  division  of  possessions  in  an  Indian  joint  family  is  not 
uncommon,  even  though  no  other  evidence  of  it  has  survived  on  paintings. 

A  clue  that  may  help  solve  the  mystery  of  both  names  is  the  syllable  sa, 
which  seems  to  have  received  little  attention  from  scholars.  So  far  the  prefix  sa  has  been 
interpreted  as  having  a  possessive  connotation.  However,  the  same  prefix  occurs  clearly 
as  an  abbreviation  of  an  honorific  or  descriptive  term  in  an  earlier  Jain  manuscript 
illumination  in  the  collection  [10}.  In  the  context  of  Jain  painting,  the  prefix  sa  is  very 
likely  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  sarthavaha  or  sahu,  meaning  “merchant.”  This  would 
throw  doubts  on  the  theory  that  Nana  and  Mitharam  are  names  of  painters  and  would 
strengthen  the  alternative  opinion  that  they  were  joint  owners  of  the  series.  It  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  the  patrons  who  commissioned  it.  They  could 
have  been  later  owners.  Similarly,  Hirabai  may  have  been  a  still  latet  owner  of  some 
of  the  paintings.  Even  though  the  series  may  have  been  divided,  it  apparently  remained 
in  one  family  until  the  middle  of  this  century,  when  it  was  dispersed. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  series  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  pictures, 
and  very  likely  more  than  one  artist  was  involved.  Given  the  frequency  of  the  practice 
in  India,  the  series  may  well  have  been  painted  by  a  family  of  artists.  Khandalavala 
feels  strongly  that  it  could  not  have  been  executed  in  Rajasthan,  specifically  Mewar,  as 
suggested  by  some,  because  the  Rajputs  hated  the  Lodis  and  would  never  have  adopted 
the  Muslim  kulahdar  turban  for  divine  figures  in  a  Hindu  religious  text.^  This  seems 
an  even  less  persuasive  argument  than  the  matter  of  the  shirt.  In  any  event,  he  fitmly 
atttibutes  the  series  to  Palam  on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  that  he  noted  on  one  of 
the  now-lost  folios  stating  sa  Mitharam  Balam  nagar  madhye,  "'sa  Mitharam  in  the  city  of 
Palam.”  Even  if  such  an  inscription  were  present,  all  it  proves  is  that  Mitharam,  probably 
one  of  the  owners,  lived  in  Palam,  where  the  series  could  have  been  brought  from  some¬ 
where  else.  While  Palam  is  not  an  improbable  provenance,  the  claim  fot  Rajasthan  or 
Uttar  Pradesh  cannot  be  entirely  dismissed. 

Judging  from  differences  in  their  compositions  and  dramatic  expressive¬ 
ness,  the  font  pictures  in  the  collection  may  have  been  painted  by  at  least  two  diffetent 
hands.  Krishna  Uproots  the  Parijata  Tree  [36c}  is  so  much  more  sophisticated  and  elegantly 
rendered  than  the  other  three  pictures  that  one  must  consider  the  likelihood  that  at  least 
two,  if  not  more,  artists  wotked  on  this  profusely  illustrated  manuscript.  All  scholars 
agree  that  the  pictures  are  rendered  in  the  same  basic  style  as  a  1516  Aranyakaparvan 
(a  section  of  the  Mahabharata)  prepared  at  Kacchauva  (Uttar  Pradesh)  and  a  1540 
Mahapurana  (a  Jain  text)  manuscript  rendered  in  Palam.  ^  However,  the  Bhagavatapurana 
pictures  are  much  more  vivacious  and  more  refined  technically  than  either  of  the  two 
dated  manuscripts.  Other  stylistically  similar  manuscripts  are  the  Bombay  Gitagovmda, 
the  Ahmedabad  Chaurapanchasika,  and  the  Isarda  Bhagavatapurana  {37],  none  of  which  is 
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dated.®  Although  there  are  differences  in  quality  and  vitality  among  these  paintings,  they 
are  all  rendered  in  a  basically  uniform  style  that  is  distinctly  different  from  the  austere 
and  rigid  Jain-manuscript  style  of  western  India.  Among  major  differences  between  the 
Jain  and  the  Chaurapanchasika  styles  are  more  complex  compositions,  livelier  figural 
forms,  more  naturalistic  interaction  among  the  figures,  the  strict  profile  representation 
of  the  face,  and  the  omission  of  the  protruding  further  eye. 

J.  P.  Losty  has  given  a  coherent  account  of  the  development  of  this  style 
and  its  relation  to  earlier  paintings.  ^  He  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  device  of  the 
protruding  eye  was  dropped  as  early  as  1499,  which  is  one  reason  why  he  dates  the  earlier 
of  the  museum’s  Bhagavatapurana  series  [36}  to  around  1500.  This,  however,  may  be 
too  early  a  date  for  the  pictures.  What  does  seem  certain  is  that  both  the  museum’s 
Bhagavatapurana?.  are  pictorially  much  more  sophisticated  and  complex  than  either  the 
1516  Aranyakaparvan  or  the  1540  Mahapurana,  a  difference  that  could  be  attributed  to 
the  varied  capabilities  of  the  artists  as  well  as  to  the  tastes  of  the  patrons.  Moreover,  the 
Bhagavatapurana?  are  essentially  picture  books  in  which  the  illustrations  exist  somewhat 
independently  of  the  text;  in  the  Aranyakaparvan  and  the  Mahapurana  the  texts  retain 
their  primacy  despite  the  profusion  of  illustrations.  The  Chaurapanchasika-style  picture 
books  are  derived  from  the  1451  Vasantavilasa  type  of  book,  the  earliest  surviving  secular 
work  of  the  pte-Mughal  period  in  which  the  pictures  are  clearly  more  prominent  than  the 
text.  Until  more  firmly  dated  examples  of  the  Chaurapanchasika  style  emerge,  it  may  be 
safer  to  date  the  style  closer  to  1550  than  1500. 

By  1570,  when  manuscripts  were  being  prepared  for  the  imperial  Mughal 
atelier,  some  of  the  artists  recruited  for  the  court  were,  in  fact,  painting  in  this  vibrant, 
unpretentious,  and  lyrical  style  that  was  preferred  by  Hindu  patrons.  As  is  evident  from 
the  museum’s  folio  from  a  Gitagovinda  manuscript  of  the  1580s  [38},  many  Hindus  con¬ 
tinued  to  prefer  this  style  even  after  the  Mughal  style  had  flourished  for  several  decades. 

What  does  seem  clear  from  the  available  evidence  is  that  western  Indian 
paintings  rendered  for  the  Hindus  generally  were  painted  in  the  same  style  as  that 
encountered  in  Jain  works.  In  the  central  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Uttar 
Pradesh,  including  the  Delhi  region,  and  the  northern  part  of  Madhya  Pradesh,  two 
versions  of  the  same  style  were  familiar.  The  1516  Aranyakaparvan  and  the  1540 
Mahapurana  represent  a  naive  folk  version  of  the  style,  while  the  Bhagavatapurana  and 
other  similar  manuscripts  were  painted  in  a  more  elegant  and  sophisticated  mannet  in 
which  the  artists  attempt  to  express  themselves  in  pictotial  tather  than  illustrative  terms. 
Neither  mode,  however,  reveals  much  influence  of  the  Islamic  or  early  Mughal  traditions. 


1 .  Khandalavala  &  Chandra  1969, 

p.  8. 

2.  See  Khandalavala  &  Chandra  1969 
for  a  discussion  of  these  two  and  other 
examples  of  Hindu  book  illustrations 
of  the  Sultanate  period;  see  also  Losty 
1982. 

3.  Khandalavala  &  Chandra  1969, 
pp.  75  —  78;  and  Khandalavala  1987, 
p.  92. 


4.  See  Losty  1982,  pp.  48  —  53, 
for  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
Chaurapanchasika  in  the  context  of 
the  Chaurapanchasika  group.  B.  N. 
Goswamy  (1988,  p.  22,  no.  32)  dates 
the  series  to  the  mid-sixteenth  century. 

5.  Zebrowski  1983,  pi.  II. 

6.  Khandalavala  1987,  p.  91. 


7 .  For  the  Aranyakaparvan,  see 
Khandalavala  &  Chandra  1974; 
for  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
Mahapurana,  see  Khandalavala  & 
Chandra  1969.  See  Losty  1982 
for  both. 

8.  These  also  are  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  three  publications  cited  in  the 
previous  note. 

9.  Losty  1982. 
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Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  texts  are  written  in  ink  and  all  pictures  painted 
in  opaque  watercolor  on  paper. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  BALAGOPALASTUTI  MANUSCRIPT:  KRISHNA  DANCING  WITH  GOPIS  IN  VRINDAVAN 


Gujarat  or  Rajasthan;  c.  1450 

Opaque  watercolor  and  ink  with  touches  of  gold 

and  silver  on  paper 

Folio,  qVa  x  oVs  in  (10.5  x  23.2  cm) 

Illustration,  qVs  x  q'A  in  (10. 5  x  10.8  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Lizabeth  Scott 
M.88.49 

The  Balagopalastuti  (Eulogy  of  the  child 
cowherder  {Gopala  Krishna})  is  a  Vaishnava 
devotional  text  composed  by  a  poet  named 
Bilvamangala.  Very  little  is  known  about  the 
poet  except  that  he  was  an  ardent  devotee  of 
Krishna  and  wrote  several  other  poetical  works 
in  praise  of  the  god.  Very  likely  he  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century  somewhere  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  perhaps  in  the  Malabar  region. 

An  incomplete  but  richly  illustrared  manuscript 
of  the  Balagopalastuti  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  has  been  discussed  extensively  by 
W.  N.  Brown  (1930).  Although  the  style  of  the 
illustration  on  this  page  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Boston  manuscript,  the  mode  of  writing  is 
somewhat  different.  Moreover,  the  scene  depicted 
on  this  page  is  identified  by  a  caption  in  the  mar¬ 
gin;  no  such  caption  occurs  beside  any  of  the 
forty  illustrations  in  the  Boston  manuscript. 
Thus,  this  folio  (numbered  3)  is  from  a  different 
manuscript,  which,  however,  must  have  been 
written  and  illustrated  at  about  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  general  region  as  the  Boston 
example.  Most  scholars  concur  that  the  Boston 
manuscript  was  copied  and  illustrated  somewhere 
in  Gujarat  or  western  Rajasthan  about  1450. 


The  caption  in  the  left  margin  states  that  the 
dance  illustrated  here  takes  place  in  Vrindavan, 
near  Mathura.  Vrindavan  is  where  Krishna  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  cowherd.  The 
youthful  god  is  portrayed  here  as  a  gray-blue  fig¬ 
ure  with  four  arms,  thereby  clearly  establishing 
his  divine  status.  Two  of  his  hands  hold  a  stick, 
perhaps  representing  a  flute,  behind  his  neck. 

The  second  right  hand  holds  a  horn,  while  rhe 
fourth  arm  is  raised  above  his  head  in  a  dancing 
gesture.  Of  rhe  four  gopis  (cowherdesses)  flanking 
him,  one  holds  up  a  pot  or  dish  and  another 
swings  a  flywhisk.  In  the  lower  panel  are  four 
cows.  The  background  is  uniformly  red  except  for 
the  sky,  indicated  by  a  narrow  gray  band  that  is 
followed  by  alternating,  uneven  bands  of  white 
and  purple.  Purple  is  used  also  for  nimbuses  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  two  banana  trees,  but  the  other  two 
trees  pierce  the  sky  directly.  The  ladies  all  have 
yellow  complexions  and  wear  identical  saris  and 
scarfs,  but  their  blouses  are  of  different  hues. 
Although  the  depiction  is  flat  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  simple,  the  freely  drawn  figures  are  remark¬ 
ably  animated.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
goph,  whose  postures  are  made  more  lively  by 
the  elegant  swirling  of  their  garments  around 
their  legs. 
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FOUR  FOLIOS  FROM  A  BHAGAVATAPURANA  MANUSCRIPT 


36 


CAT.  36A 
CAT.  36B 


Northern  India;  1525  —  50 
Folios,  approx,  <^^2  in  (18.4 x  24.  i  cm) 
Illustrations,  approx.  7  x  9'/2  in  (17.8  x  24.  i  cm) 
A-C,  From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase; 

D,  Gift  of  Cynthia  Hazen  Polsky 

A,  M. 71. 1.9;  B,  m.7i.i.8;C,  M.72. 1. 26; 

D,  M.91.69 

Literature:  A— C,  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  122, 
no.  146  (b  only  illustrated);  Sanford  1970, 
pp.  42-43,  pi.  I  (C  only  );  Trabold  1975, 
pp.  29-30,  no.  36  (C  only). 

A  Krishna  and  Balarama  Play  with  Gopas; 
text  on  verso 

b  Krishna  Kills  the  Crane  Demon 
C  Krishna  Uproots  the  Parijata  Tree 
D  Brahma  Salutes  Krishna 

These  four  folios  are  from  a  very  large,  dis¬ 
persed  manuscript  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Bhagavatapurana.  On  each  folio  the  Sanskrit  text 
is  written  on  one  side  and  a  painting  is  on  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  A,  B,  and  D  the  complete 
text  is  provided;  C  has  only  one  line  of  text.  Only 
on  B  is  there  a  legible  chapter  number  and  the 
title.  The  chapter  number  on  D  is  indistinct.  The 
following  short  inscriptions  occur  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  paintings:  (a)  sa  niitharam;  (B)  sa 
mitharam  as  well  as  identifying  labels  for  some 
of  the  figures  and  the  number  63;  (c)  sa  nana 
followed  by  hira  and  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  the  number  \y6;  (D)  nntharamU)  on  top 
and  hirabat  at  the  bottom. 

A  This  painting  is  divided  into  three  horizontal 
registers.  Along  the  top  the  white  Balarama 
and  the  blue  Krishna  are  shown  frolicking  with 
a  group  of  other  gopa%  (cowherds)  who  are 
given  either  yellow  or  pink  complexions.  On 
the  far  right  of  the  top  register  Krishna  and 
Balarama  are  plucking  flowers.  In  the  middle 
register  they  chase  birds  and  monkeys  on  trees; 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  mango  tree  on  the  left  has 
attracted  a  swarm  of  black  bees.  In  the  bottom 
register  the  two  swim  in  the  water  along  with 
a  fish.  A  crane  and  some  monkeys,  seemingly 
under  water,  are  probably  on  shore  but  the 
ground  plane  does  not  show. 

B  This  picture  illustrates  the  destruction  of 
the  crane  demon,  one  of  the  many  heroic  feats  of 
the  child  Krishna.  The  story  begins  in  the  lower 
register,  where  Krishna  is  being  swallowed  by 
the  giant  crane  while  the  other  boys,  along  with 
their  cows,  watch  helplessly.  The  narrative 
continues  above,  where  Krishna  is  first  shown 
emerging  from  the  stomach  of  the  bird  after 
splitting  it  in  half  and  then  being  congratulated 


by  his  companions.  Balarama  and  Krishna 
enthusiastically  embrace  while  angels  from  the 
sky  above  shower  garlands  over  the  hero. 

c  Here  Krishna  is  an  adult,  and  the  incident 
depicted  is  one  of  the  most  significant  among  the 
Krishna  myths.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  conflict 
between  the  god  Indra  and  Krishna.  Egged  on  by 
Satyabhama,  his  favorite  wife,  Krishna  goes  to 
Indra’s  heaven  and  brings  back  the  parijata  tree, 
which  is  obviously  the  heavenly  Tree  of  Wisdom 
or  of  Life  as  well  as  the  wish-fulfilling  tree.  The 
myth  may  further  disguise  the  hostility  between 
the  growing  cult  of  Krishna  and  that  of  the  more 
ancient  Vedic  form  of  religion  in  which  Indra  is 
a  leading  divinity.  In  the  picture  a  celestial  who 
cannot  be  identified  is  seated  on  the  left  in  a 
pavilion  that  is  crowned  with  Siva’s  trident.  In 
the  pavilion  on  the  right  Indra,  distinguished  by 
the  multiple  eyes  on  his  body  and  holding  a 
lotus,  is  seen  greeting  Krishna.  In  the  middle 
Krishna  first  uproots  the  tree  and  then  is  carried 
by  Garuda  along  with  Satyabhama,  the  trouble¬ 
maker.  Curiously,  Garuda  carries  two  trees 
instead  of  one.  Moreover,  by  having  them  ride 
Garuda  and  by  providing  Krishna  with  four 
arms  and  the  emblems  of  the  conch  shell,  wheel, 
and  club,  the  artist  is  clearly  identifying  him 
with  Vishnu. 

D  This  picture  seems  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions.  The  upper  one  consists  of  two  registers 
separated  by  a  white  wavy  line  denoting  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Above,  against  a  light  blue  sky,  are  several 
celestial  females  with  garlands  and  two  drum¬ 
mers.  The  scene  below  represents  Vrindavan, 
where  Krishna  and  Balarama  tend  to  their  herd 
and  a  pair  of  deer  move  away  in  the  panel  on  the 
far  right.  The  next  two  registers  are  divided  into 
eight  panels  by  lines  or  changes  in  the  back¬ 
ground  color.  In  five  of  them  a  four-armed 
Krishna/Vasudeva  is  being  greeted  by  the  four¬ 
headed  god  Brahma  and  his  spouse.  The  other 
three  panels  are  occupied  by  an  empty  shrine,  a 
canopied  bed  with  bolsters,  and  Brahma  seated 
on  his  gander.  Four  different  colors — green, 
blue-black,  red,  and  yellow — have  been  used 
as  background  in  the  different  panels,  with 
red  predominating. 

The  picture  very  likely  illustrates  Brahma’s  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  child  Krishna  after  the  latter 
destroyed  the  demon  Aghasura.  Earlier  Brahma 
had  made  the  cows  in  Krishna’s  herd  disappear, 
but  Krishna  was  aware  of  Brahma’s  trick.  In 
order  to  impress  Brahma,  Krishna  transformed 
every  cowherd  into  another  Krishna.  Following 
the  practice  of  continuous  narration,  Brahma  is 
here  shown  saluting  five  Krishnas. 
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CAT.  36B  detail  f/o/^j 

CAT.  36B  verso,  detail  (bottom) 

CAT.  36c  f opposite  top) 

CAT.  360  ( opposite  bottom) 


A  number  of  scholars  have  written  eloquently 
about  this  series  of  pictures,  admiring  the  ani¬ 
mated  compositions,  the  vigorous  drawing,  and 
the  intense  and  warm  coloring  (even  if  dominated 
by  blue  and  red).  Although  the  figures  conform 
ro  types,  they  are  a  vivacious  group  and  act  their 
roles  wirh  unaffected  spontaneity.  Even  though 
the  faces  register  no  variations  in  feeling,  the 
scenes  are  charged  with  appropriate  emotions 
through  lively  postures  and  gestures  as  well  as 


the  interactions  of  the  actors,  thereby  empha¬ 
sizing  the  drama  of  the  occasion.  Especially 
engaging  are  the  animals,  which  express  the 
tender  and  joyous  atmosphere  of  the  idyllic 
world  of  Vrindavan  with  gentle  eloquence. 

While  A  and  B  represent  incidents  from  Krishna’s 
childhood  in  Vrindavan,  in  C  and  D  we  encounter 
the  adult  hero.  The  mood  expressed  m  A  and  B  is 
clearly  that  of  a  pastoral  setting.  In  c  and  D  we 
encounter  both  figural  and  architectural  forms 
more  typical  of  the  Chaurapanchasika  style. 

Of  the  four  pictures,  the  representation  in  c  is 
unquestionably  the  most  sophisticated  pictorially 
and  may  well  be  the  work  of  a  different  artist 
than  the  one,  or  ones,  responsible  for  the  other 
three.  The  floral  design  below  Garuda  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  a  carpet  with  arabesques.  Similar  but 
simpler  arabesquelike  patterns  are  visible  on  the 
architectural  elements  in  the  picture,  suggesting 
that  the  artist  responsible  may  have  been  aware 
of  Islamic  works. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  BHAGAVATAPURANA  MANUSCRIPT:  SUUAMA  OFFFRS  A  GARLAND  TO  KRISHNA 


Northern  India;  1550—75 
Folio,  y-Ys  X  9VH  in  (18.7  x  25.  i  cm) 

Illustration,  5^8  x  9  in  (13.7  x  22.9  cm) 

Gift  of  Paul  F.  Walter 
M.  83. 2 19. 3 

Literature:  Pal  1978,  pp.  52  —  53,  no.  3. 

Because  the  manuscript  from  which  this  folio 
comes  was  found  in  Isarda  in  Rajasthan,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  the  Isarda  Bhagavatapurana. 
Unlike  the  folios  from  the  earlier  manuscript  of 
the  same  text  [36},  there  is  no  writing  on  the 
back  of  this  folio,  making  this  an  album  of  pic¬ 
tures  with  captions  rather  than  a  manuscript 
proper.  The  inscriptions  above  the  painting 
appear  to  be  in  three  different  hands,  but  all 
refer  to  the  gardener  Sudama,  who  is  shown 
presenting  a  garland  made  of  fragrant  flowers 
to  Krishna,  immediately  behind  whom  stands 
Balarama.  The  four  other  figures  represent 
the  cowherd  companions  of  the  two  heroes. 


While  Sudama  and  the  companions  are  repre¬ 
sented  against  a  blue-black  background,  the 
two  divine  figures — the  blue-black  Krishna  and 
the  white  Balarama — are  backed  by  a  rectan¬ 
gular  panel  of  red,  which  also  serves  as  a  sort 
of  aureole.  Krishna  and  Balarama  are  furrher 
distinguished  by  elaborate  tiaras  crowned 
with  blossoms,  while  the  others  wear  turbans. 
Noteworthy  are  rhe  short  dhotis,  almost  like 
loincloths,  worn  by  the  heroes  and  the  gopas.  The 
long,  flaring  ends  and  the  loops  of  the  sashlike 
garment  are  unusual.  Sudama,  however,  wears  a 
longer  dhoti  in  the  more  convenrional  mode.  The 
well-lit  sky  is  indicated  by  thick  white  paint 
immediately  above  the  horizon  surmounted  by 
a  wider  area  tinted  in  purple. 
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Although  this  picture  is  rendered  in  the  same 
basic  style  as  the  earlier  Bhagavatapurana  {36], 
the  Isarda  series  is  considered  to  be  later  because 
of  certain  stylistic  features  that  are  said  to  show 
influences  of  the  Mughal  tradition  as  seen  in  the 
Hamzanama  [46}.  The  impact  of  the  Mughal 
style  is  marginal,  however,  and  may  only  be 
reflected  in  the  adoption  of  some  minor  motifs, 
more  elaborate  brushwork,  and  the  lightly 
burnished  surface  of  these  paintings.  The  artists 


responsible  show  very  little  awareness  of  the  more 
subtle  pictorial  elements  that  characterize  even 
the  earliest  Mughal  pictures.  Their  greater 
refinement  notwithstanding,  the  Isarda 
Bhagai^alapurana  pictures  are  not  quite  as 
vivacious  and  artless  as  the  earlier  renderings 
of  the  subject. 


FOLIO  FROM  A  GITAGOVINDA  MANUSCRIPT 


Attributed  to  Govinda,  fl.  c.  1583 
Gujarat;  c.  1585 

Folio,  4%  X  qYi  in  (11.7  X  24.8  cm) 

Illustrations,  4  x  8%  in  (10.2  x  21.9  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramesh  Kapoor 
M. 88. 225 

A  Krishna  and  Gopis  (r) 

B  Kamadeva  Attacking  Krishna  (v) 

This  folio  from  an  illustrated  Gitagovinda  (Song 
of  the  cowherd  god)  manuscript  is  numbered  15. 
The  two  verses  correspond  to  verses  33  and  34 
of  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  describing  a  joyful 
Krishna  with  the  coming  of  spring  in  Vrindavan, 


the  setting  for  the  poem.  The  following  trans 
lations  of  the  verses  are  by  B.  S.  Miller 

(1977,  P-  75): 

A 

Budding  mango  trees  tremble  prom  the  embrace  of 
rising  vines. 

Brindaban  forest  is  washed  by  meandering  J umna 
river  waters. 

When  spring  if  mood  is  rich.  Hari  roams  here 
To  dance  with  young  women,  friend — 

A  cruel  time  for  deserted  lovers. 
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CAT.  38B 


B 

Jayadeva's  song  evokes  the  potent  memory  of 
Hart  If  feet, 

Coloring  the  forest  in  springtime  mood  heightened  by 
Love's  presence. 

'When  spring's  mood  is  rich,  Hari  roams  here 
To  dance  with  young  women,  friend — 

A  cruel  time  for  deserted  lovers. 


The  paintings  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
pages,  and  the  text  is  confined  to  narrow,  irreg¬ 
ularly  shaped  panels  above.  In  neither  instance 
has  the  artist  interpreted  the  verses  literally,  as 
is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  texts  and  the 
pictures.  For  instance,  there  are  no  “budding 
mango”  trees  nor  entwining  vines  in  A.  (The 
trees  are  mostly  imaginary  except  for  the  stylized 
palm  tree  in  B.)  Although  in  A  the  characters 
stand  or  sit  beside  the  river,  indicated  by  the 
basket  pattern  on  rhe  left,  the  activities  they 
engage  in  are  not  those  given  in  the  verse.  On  the 
left  Krishna  converses  with  a  gopi,  and  on  the 
right  he  is  venerated  by  a  couple  in  front  while 
behind  him  stands  a  gopi  with  a  flywhisk  and  a 
man  with  a  bow,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
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verse.  He  is  in  the  next  verse,  however,  as  Love. 
The  artist  has  equated  Love  with  Kamadeva,  the 
Indian  Cupid.  In  the  second  composition,  B,  he 
is  seen  shooting  an  arrow  at  Krishna  as  two  gopis 
are  conversing  on  the  right. 

While  publishing  another  page,  N.  C.  Mehta 
and  M.  Chandra  (1962,  pi.  3)  suggested  that 
this  manuscript  was  copied  and  illustrated  in 
Gujarat  or  Rajasthan  in  the  last  decade  ol  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  comparisons  cited  are 
unpublished,  bur  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Gitagovinda  is  stylistically  very  close  to 
a  Jain  manuscript  of  the  Samgrahanisutra  dated 
1583  (Chandra  and  Shah  1975,  pis.  viii  — x).  In 
fact,  the  figural  forms  in  the  two  manuscripts  are 


so  similar  that  both  may  have  been  rendered  by 
the  same  hand.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  both 
manuscripts  is  the  fact  that  the  celestial  beings 
are  all  dressed  in  Muslim  attire.  For  instance, 
Kamadeva  in  B  wears  a  tailored  dress,  as  do  the 
male  celestial  musicians  and  dancers  in  the  1583 
manuscript.  Other  similarities  between  the  two 
manuscripts  abound.  The  1583  Samgrahanisutra 
was  painted  at  Matar,  Gujarat,  by  an  artist 
named  Govinda,  who  also  may  have  been 
responsible  for  illustrating  this  Gitagovinda. 
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( As  for)  the  depiction  of  the  form  of  each  animal 


ivhich  he  draivs  upon  the  face  of  the  paper, 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  considers  it  to  be  the  real  animal, 
and  ei'ery  image  which  the  pen  of  the  painters  of  the 
u  ’orld  draivs  upon  the  writing-board  of  the  dust, 
he  writes  it  as  beautifully  as  possible  with  a  flowing 
pen  upon  the  face  of  water.  ...  * 


Introduction 


The  museum  has  a  small  group  of  Islamic  paintings  and  calligraphy  from  the  pre- 
Mughal,  or  Sultanate,  period.  These  consist  of  isolated  leaves  from  two  Korans,  the  holy 
book  of  the  Muslims,  and  several  illuminated  folios  from  two  different  secular  books. 

One  of  these  books  is  the  great  epic,  the  Shahnania  (Book  of  kings),  by  the  Persian  poet 
Firdausi  (c.  940— c.  1020)  and  the  other  a  Kha?nsa  (Quintet)  by  Amir  Khusrau  Dihlavi 
(1253—1325).  All  the  manuscripts  belong  to  the  fifteenth  or  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

The  earliest  Muslim  settlement  on  the  subcontinent  goes  back  to  the  eighth 
century,  when  Sind  (Pakistan)  was  conquered  by  a  group  of  Arabs.  The  kingdom  they 
established  remained,  however,  an  isolated  Muslim  stronghold  until  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Islamic  expansion  across  northern  India  began  in  earnest  after  the  conquests  of 
Shihab  ad-Din  Muhammad  Ghori  of  Ghazni  (Afghanistan)  in  1192.  Thereafter,  several 
dynasties  of  Muslim  rulers,  known  as  sultans,  ruled  over  different  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
continent  for  a  little  over  three  centuries  until  the  Mughals  came  to  power  in  northern 
India.  Some  of  the  sultans  had  larger  kingdoms  than  others.  It  was  during  the  Sultanate 
period  that  Delhi  became  the  seat  of  central  authority  and  the  symbolic  political  center 
of  much  of  northern  India.  The  political  influence  of  Delhi  waxed  and  waned  according 
to  the  might  and  authority  of  the  sultan  who  sat  on  the  throne.  The  Delhi  Sultanate  was 
dealt  a  devastating  blow  and  the  city  sacked  in  1398  during  the  invasion  of  Timur  from 
Iran.  By  1451  a  semblance  of  normalcy  returned  to  Delhi  after  the  Lodi  dynasty  was 
founded.  While  the  Lodis  occupied  the  Delhi  throne  (until  1526),  a  number  of  powerful 
and  influential  Muslim  kingdoms  flourished  elsewhere  on  the  subcontinent.  Prominent 
among  these  were  the  sultanates  in  Bengal,  Malwa,  Gujarat,  and  the  Deccan. 

The  Muslims  brought  to  India  a  new  kind  of  interest  in  and  reverence  for  the 
book.  Owning  a  Koran  was  particularly  important  for  most  Muslims,  and  a  cultured  and 
educated  Muslim  was  a  bibliophile  who  took  pride  in  his  personal  library.  For  a  Muslim, 
copying  a  Koran  is  considered  as  worthy  an  act  of  piety  as  any  other  religious  deed.  The 
calligrapher  therefore  has  always  enjoyed  an  unusually  exalted  status  in  the  Islamic  world, 
as  he  is  privileged  to  write  the  word  of  God.  The  Koran  is  written  in  the  Arabic  language 
and  script,  which  is  the  common  form  of  writing  in  the  Islamic  world,  although  the 
language  spoken  in  a  given  area  may  be  different.  Thus,  the  two  pages  of  the  ornamental 
Koran  in  the  collection  [39}  have  the  Arabic  text  with  an  interlinear  Persian  translation, 
presumably  because  its  owner  was  more  familiar  with  Persian  than  Arabic.  Early  Korans 
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copied  for  Arab  patrons  are  generally  very  simple.  The  tradition  of  adorning  and  illumi¬ 
nating  Korans  was  due  largely  to  Iranian  influence.  The  arts  of  illumination  and  painting 
were  less  frowned  upon  in  Iran  than  in  the  Arabic  world. 

There  is  disagreement  among  scholars  about  the  provenance  of  what  must 
have  been  a  beautifully  illuminated  Koran,  from  which  the  two  leaves  in  the  collection 
came.  While  most  scholars  consider  it  to  have  been  an  Indian  product,  it  has  also  been 
attributed  to  Anatolia  as  well  as  to  Iran.  It  uses  three  different  kinds  of  writing;  the 
monumental  kufic,  the  elegant  muhaqqaq,  and  the  cursive  naskh.  Though  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  provenance  of  this  Koran,  there  is  none  about  that  of  a  solitary  leaf  in  the 
collection  from  a  second  Koran  {40].  This  Koran  is  written  in  a  script  called  behari,  which 
is  considered  to  be  an  Indian  variant  of  the  naskh.  As  a  rule  naskh  was  not  used  for  writing 
the  sacred  book  in  the  Islamic  world  outside  India,  which  makes  behari's  adoption  for 
this  purpose  in  India  unusual.  Characterizing  it  as  “a  schoolroom  script  for  provincials,” 

J.  P.  Losty  suggests  that  Indian  scribes  may  have  considered  this  script  suitable  for  writing 
the  Koran  following  Timur’s  invasion,  which  “destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate 
and  Delhi’s  metropolitan  claims  and  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  Islamic  world.” ^  While 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  earliest  surviving  Koran  in 
the  behari  script  was  copied  in  Gwalior,  not  far  from  Delhi,  in  1399,  only  a  year  after 
Timur’s  invasion.  Since  few  early  Islamic  books  produced  in  India  have  survived,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  speculate  on  the  origins  of  the  script  given  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge. 

Timur’s  devastating  invasion  is  not  the  only  reason  so  little  evidence  of  early 
Islamic  painting  has  survived  in  India.  Much  figurative  art  in  northern  India  may  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  rule  in  Delhi  of  Feroz  Shah  Tughlaq  (r.  1351—88),  who  issued  a 
proclamation  that  all  murals  with  animate  subjects  be  obliterated  from  public  buildings. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  edict  says  nothing  about  illuminated  manuscripts.  Needless  to  say, 
Feroz  Shah  is  unlikely  to  have  destroyed  illuminated  Korans.  So  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
more  Korans  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  have  not  survived.  Feroz  Shah’s 
predecessor,  Muhammad  b.  Tughlaq  (r.  1325  —  51),  was  a  learned  and  cultured  man, 
which  means  he  was  also  an  accomplished  calligrapher.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he 
did  not  have  a  workshop  that  prepared  Korans  as  well  as  other  Islamic  books  for  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  Tughlaq  library  was  looted  during  Timur’s  invasion.  If  the  loot 
taken  back  to  Iran  by  Timur  included  books  produced  in  India,  they  appear  not  to 
have  survived. 

Citing  Feroz  Shah’s  ban  on  mural  painting  and  an  absence  of  literary  allusions 
to  illustrated  manuscripts,  K.  Khandalavala  has  argued  strongly  that  there  was  no 
tradition  of  either  collecting  or  commissioning  illustrated  Islamic  books  in  northern  India 
before  1451,  when  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Lodis  was  established  in  Delhi: 

Had  any  such  illustrated  foreign  or  locally  painted  manuscripts  whether  of  a  courtly  character 
or  bourgeois  character  existed  in  the  libraries  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate  either  belonging  to  the  rulers 
themselves  of  the  Mamluke  f  1192-1290/  and  Khalji  f  12  90 -1320/  dynasties  or  any  of  the 
earlier  Tughlaq  rulers  or  any  of  their  nobles  or  to  the  Muslim  gentry  or  bibliophiles,  Feroz  Shah 
would  without  the  slightest  doubt  have  pointedly  referred  to  them  and  ordered  their  wholesale 
destruction.  This  vital  circumtance  is  often  overlooked  by  Western  writers."^ 

Clearly  Khandalavala  makes  too  much  of  a  single  edict,  and  it  is  naive  to 
conclude  that  the  order  must  have  been  explicitly  followed  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  kingdom.  Besides,  the  edict  would  have  been  enforceable  only  within  the  territories  of 
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the  Delhi  Sultanate.  There  were  other  sultanates  and  presumably  cultured  Muslims  who 
owned  books  elsewhere  on  the  subcontinent.  More  significantly,  Khandalavala  seems  to 
have  been  unaware  of  earlier  literary  evidence,  which  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by 
S.  Digby.  Apart  from  citing  passages  describing  murals  and  royal  picture  galleries,  Digby 
also  quotes  evidence  of  paintings  on  paper  and  cloth.  After  discussing  the  passage  by 
Ahmad  Dabir  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  Digby  cites  references  to  painting 
from  the  works  of  Amir  Khusrau  Dihlavi.  In  one  of  these,  the  Dival  Rani  Khizr  Khan, 
occurs  the  following  couplet:  “From  him,  also,  the  picture  of  the  Mughal  has  a  pounce 
[Of  the  kind  that}  it  does  not  come  out  even  though  the  painter  draws  it. ”5 

Pounces,  made  either  of  transparent  vellum  or  paper,  were  used  to  make 
copies  of  outlines  on  either  paper  or  cloth  for  transfer  to  another  composition  (see  [44]). 
The  use  of  a  pounce  implies  a  workshop  situation  and  some  demand  for  pictures. 

Moreover,  other  allusions  by  the  poet  to  various  kind  of  arts  and  crafts  indicate  that  there 
very  likely  was  a  royal  workshop  in  Delhi  engaged  in,  among  other  things,  producing 
illustrated  books. 

Amir  Khusrau  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  successive  Delhi  sultans  beginning 
with  Balban  (r.  1266— 87).  One  pre-Mughal  illustrated  leaf  in  the  collection  [41}  is 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  Khama  composed  by  Amir  Khusrau.  Leaves  from  this  copy 
of  the  Khainsa  are  now  dispersed  in  many  public  collections,  and  all  scholars  agree 
that  it  was  produced  in  India.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Amir  Khusrau’s  works 
were  illustrated  outside  the  subcontinent.  While  most  scholars  cite  fourteenth-century 
Egyptian  and  Iranian  (Inju-style)  illustrated  manuscripts  as  the  two  possible  sources  for 
the  style  of  pictures  in  this  Khama,  they  consider  it  to  have  been  copied  and  illustrated 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  dating  has  been  based  primarily  on 
R.  Ettinghausen’s  suggested  date  of  about  1450  for  the  calligraphy,*^  but  this  has  been 
questioned  by  others.  M.  Beach  has  suggested  a  date  of  1450  or  earlier.^  According 
to  him,  the  closest  stylistic  parallel  for  these  Khama  illuminations  can  be  seen  in  a 
manuscript  painted  in  Shiraz,  Iran,  between  1330  and  1340.  This  of  course  does  not 
mean  that  this  Khamsa  was  painted  at  that  date.  A  clue  to  its  date  is  offered  by  a  recently 
published  Shahnama  manuscript  that  is  not  unrelated  in  style  to  the  Khama  illustrations.^ 
The  pictures  in  this  Shahnama  (fig.  13,  p.  28)  are  more  elaborate  and  reveal  elements 
borrowed  from  other  local  modes,  such  as  the  Jain.  Characterizing  this  Shahnama  as 
a  “Jainesque  Sultanate”  manuscript,  B.  N.  Goswamy  has  dated  it  to  about  1450.  In 
that  case,  the  Khama  must  be  considered  to  be  an  earlier  work  since  it  shows  very 
few  Indian  elements. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  date,  the  manuscript’s  place  of  origin 
also  remains  obscure.  Considering  that  Amir  Khusrau  was  popular  in  Delhi,  it  could 
have  been  produced  there.  It  may  also  have  been  copied  and  illustrated  in  the  Bahmanid 
kingdom  in  the  Deccan. 

Whereas  manuscripts  such  as  this  Khamsa,  the  newly  discovered  Shahnatna, 
and  a  few  others  are  indisputably  of  Indian  origin,  there  are  other  illustrated  books  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  are  less  obviously  Indian.  The  collection  has  isolated 
folios  from  three  such  manuscripts,  all  of  the  Shahnama,  whose  attributions  are  difficult 
[42—44}.  Manuscripts  such  as  these  that  are  strongly  Persian  in  style  but  not  always  of 
the  highest  quality  have  been  assigned  to  India,  although  they  could  have  been  produced 
in  provincial  centers  in  Iran  or  Afghanistan  as  well.  The  pioneering  article  about  this 
so-called  Sultanate  group  was  published  two  decades  ago,  but  since  then  some  of  its 
interpretations  and  attributions  have  been  questioned. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
calligraphers  and  artists  from  Iran  and  elsewhere  in  West  Asia  did  come  to  India  from 
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time  to  time  to  seek  their  fortunes  at  some  of  the  sultanate  courts.  Certainly  the  court  of 
Muhammad  b.  Tughlaq  must  have  attracted  some  of  them,  and  Amir  Khusrau  could  not 
have  flourished  in  a  literary  vacuum.  It  is  equally  valid  to  assume  that  a  certain  number 
of  finished  books  must  have  been  imported  for  the  Muslim  bibliophiles  on  the  subconti¬ 
nent.  There  must  have  been  individuals  outside  the  courts  who  were  interested  in  books. 
Despite  the  orthodox  attitude  of  some  of  the  Muslim  sultans  in  Delhi  and  elsewhere,  the 
Sultanate  period  was  a  highly  productive  one  for  literature  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  A  great 
many  poets  and  writers  of  eminence,  many  of  Iranian  origin,  flourished  at  the  various 
courts,  the  most  celebrated  being  Amir  Khusrau.  There  must  have  been  a  strong  demand 
among  the  Muslim  literati  for  Persian  books,  both  with  and  without  illustrations. 

In  the  individual  catalogue  entries  for  the  museum’s  Shahnama  leaves 
illustrated  in  a  decidely  Persian  style,  attempts  have  been  made  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  details  of  landscape,  architecture,  or  attire  that  may  indicate  an  Indian  origin  for 
such  manuscripts.  By  and  large,  however,  such  attributions  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
tentative.  Time  and  again,  when  a  new  artistic  tradition  arrived  on  Indian  soil,  it  was 
modified  sufficiently  and  rather  rapidly  so  that  its  Indian  flavor  is  unmistakable.  If  the 
books  illustrated  in  a  strongly  Persian  style  were  indeed  prepared  at  Indian  centers,  they 
may  have  been  prepared  by  Iranian  artists  who  remained  completely  impervious  to  Indian 
influences.  Or  they  may  have  been  literally  copied  by  Indian  artists  not  trained  in  the 
foreign  manner  and  with  no  mandate  from  their  patrons  to  deviate  from  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  illustrated  Islamic  manuscripts  have  survived 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  some  of  which  can  be 
securely  dated  and  whose  Indian  origins  are  in  no  doubt.  Both  their  subject  matter  and 
style  are  Indian.  One  important  center  was  Mandu,  the  capital  of  Malwa,  where  several 
manuscripts  were  illustrated  in  distinctive  manners  inspired  by  illuminated  books  from 
Shiraz  and  Herat.  However,  in  such  paintings  the  Indian  elements  are  easily  recognizable 
in  figural  forms,  costumes,  and  architecture.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  period  showing  a  very  successful  assimilation  of  Persian  and  Indian 
elements  is  the  Bombay  Laur  Chanda  or  Chandayana  (fig.  14,  p.  29),  a  poetical  romance 
written  in  the  late  fourteenth  century  in  Avadhi,  or  eastern  Hindi,  current  in  eastern 
Uttar  Pradesh  and  adjoining  Bihar.  The  provenance  of  this  beautiful  manuscript  is  dis¬ 
puted,  with  most  scholars  favoring  a  northern  Indian  origin.  It  certainly  shows  stronger 
Indian  features  than,  for  instance,  the  slightly  earlier  manuscripts  such  as  the  Nimatnama, 
painted  in  Mandu.  While  Persian  elements  are  dominant  in  the  Mandu  books,  the 
Bombay  Laur  Chanda  manuscript  as  well  as  several  others  are  recognizably  Indian  in  their 
compositions,  two-dimensionality,  simplicity  of  landscape,  figural  forms,  more  intense 
coloring,  penchant  for  greater  ornamentation,  and  the  highly  decorative  architectural 
designs  and  lively  textile  patterns. 

Manuscripts  illuminated  in  a  strongly  Persianized  style  have  also  survived 
from  the  Deccan,  which  had  even  closer  links  than  the  northern  belt  with  West  Asia, 
both  the  Arab  and  the  Persian  worlds.  The  first  Muslim  kingdom  in  the  Deccan  was 
founded  in  1347  by  an  officer  of  the  Delhi  sultan,  whose  title,  Bahman  Shah,  was  the 
basis  for  the  name  of  the  Bahmanid  dynasty.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
five  governors  in  the  Bahmanid  realm  rebelled  and  established  separate  sultanates,  only 
three  of  which — Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur,  and  Golconda — survived.  These  flourished  until 
Ahmadnagar  was  absorbed  into  the  Mughal  empire  in  1636  and  the  other  two  by  1687. 
The  early  history  of  painting  in  these  kingdoms  is  obscure  as  few  works  earlier  than  about 
1550  can  be  attributed  to  the  region.  (Deccani  paintings  from  1550  to  1700  are  included 
in  a  separate  section  of  this  volume.)  As  already  noted,  the  Khamsa  of  about  1400—1450 
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{41]  may  have  been  prepared  in  the  Deccan.  The  taste  for  exotic  styles  appears  to  have 
continued  in  the  Deccani  kingdoms  well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  even  though 
recognizably  Deccani  styles  had  emerged  earlier.  It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  the 
illustrated  pages  of  the  Shahnarna  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  belonged  to 
books  prepared  for  Muslim  patrons  in  the  Deccan,  if  they  must  be  considered  to  be 
Indian  rather  than  provincial  Persian. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  KORAN 


CAT.  39  (opposite) 
CAT.  (overleaf) 


Provenance  unknown;  c.  1400 

Ink,  opaque  watercolor,  and  gold  on  paper 

Each,  itVs  X  774  in  (28.9  x  18.4  cm) 

Christian  Humann  Asian  Art  Fund 
m.86.  i86a,b 

These  two  leaves  are  from  a  widely  dispersed 
Koran  whose  colophon  page  is  unknown,  hence 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  where,  when,  or  for 
whom  it  was  copied.  Since  it  surfaced  some  years 
ago,  the  Koran  has  been  attributed  to  fifteenth- 
century  India.  One  publication  has  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  may  have  been  copied  in  Delhi 
(Goswamy  and  Fisher  1987,  p.  26).  Recently, 
however,  the  Indian  attribution  has  been 
questioned,  and  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
it  was  copied  in  Anatolia  (James  1988,  no.  119) 
or  in  Iran  (Schimmel  1989,  p.  309,  fig.  13). 

In  fact,  A.  Schimmel  considers  this  to  be  a 
handiwork  of  the  master  Persian  calligrapher 
Ahmed  Suhravardi,  one  of  the  outstanding 
disciples  of  Yaqut  (d.  1298),  and  suggests  a  late 
thirteenth-  or  early  fourteenth-century  date. 

Until  more  convincing  evidence  is  forthcoming, 
for  the  present  the  Indian  attribution  will  be 
adheted  to,  but  the  date  could  well  be  earlier, 
as  suggested  by  Schimmel. 

Although  the  exact  place  of  origin  is  not  known, 
the  superb  quality  of  the  work  almost  certainly 
indicates  that  it  was  produced  in  a  royal  work¬ 
shop.  If  it  was  done  for  one  of  the  sultans  in  India, 
the  calligrapher  may  have  been  an  Iranian  mas- 
rer.  The  calligraphy  is  elegant  and  refined,  and 
the  pages  imaginatively  designed. 


All  the  elements  that  make  Islamic  art 
distinctive — calligraphy,  the  arabesque,  and 
geometric  configurations — are  present  on  these 
pages.  The  principal  text,  comprising  verses  15 
and  16  of  Sura  v,  is  written  in  the  latge,  bold 
script  known  as  the  muhaqqaq.  The  three  lines  of 
the  Arabic  text  per  page  make  a  strong  presence 
on  the  buff  paper.  The  Persian  translarion  is 
discreetly  added  below  each  line  in  smaller  and 
more  playful  naskh  letters.  This  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  of  lettering,  one  dignified  and  self¬ 
consciously  somber  and  the  other  cursive  and 
freely  penned,  adds  to  the  visual  appeal  of  the 
pages.  The  simple  elegance  of  the  lettering  is 
emphasized  by  the  elaborate  designs  surrounding 
the  text  on  three  sides.  An  interlaced  flowering 
vine  in  gold  forms  a  wide  border.  Superimposed 
on  this  rich  arabesque  are  sayings  from  the  hadith 
in  the  distinctive  kMfic  script  in  red  and  blue  on 
one  side  of  each  folio  and  in  whire  on  the  other. 
Further  embellishments  are  provided  by  a  variety 
of  blue  knots  randomly  placed  outside  the  kufic 
lettering.  At  the  outside  corners  of  each  page  is 
a  pattern  of  interlocking  geometric  forms  in  red, 
blue,  and  gold. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  KORAN 


40 


Northern  India;  1400—1450 

Ink,  gold,  and  opaque  watercolor  on  paper 

Folio,  qVs  X  6  in  (23.2  X  15.2  cm) 

Indian  Art  Special  Putpose  Fund 
M.90.37 

This  folio  is  ftom  a  dispersed  Koran,  the 
whereabouts  of  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  being 
unknown.  The  folio  appears  to  be  cropped, 
thereby  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
whether  it  originally  contained  any  marginal 
decoration.  There  are  thirteen  lines  of  text  per 
page  written  in  blue,  black,  and  gold  with  a 
gold  floral  design  serving  as  a  punctuation  mark. 
Although  the  pages  are  not  as  decorative  and  the 
writing  not  as  bold  as  that  on  the  folios  ftom 
the  other  Koran  {39},  the  use  of  lines  in  three 
alternating  colots  enhances  the  aesthetic  appeal 
of  the  page.  The  writing  is  not  exceptionally  fine, 
but  the  overall  page  has  a  rhythmic  pattern  due 
to  the  flowing  rhythms  of  the  long,  horizontal 
flourishes  and  the  staccato,  short  verticals  of  the 


letters.  The  use  of  lapis  lazuli  would  indicate 
that  the  Koran  was  copied  for  an  affluent  patron, 
even  if  the  calligraphy  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality. 

This  variation  of  the  naskh  script  is  known  as  the 
behari  or  kbatt-i  behar  script.  There  is  disagree¬ 
ment  among  scholars  as  to  its  origin.  One  view  is 
that  the  term  behari  derives  from  the  Arabic  word 
for  spring;  alternatively,  it  may  have  been  named 
after  the  Indian  state  of  Bihar.  However,  why 
it  should  have  been  named  after  that  region 
remains  obscure  since  Bihar  was  not  a  major 
center  of  Islamic  culture.  As  J.  P.  Losty  has 
observed  (1982,  p.  38),  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  rather  provincial  version  of  naskh 
that  is  “neither  elegant  nor  monumental”  should 
have  been  “elevated  to  the  status  of  a  Koranic 
script.”  The  eatliest  datable  use  of  this  script 
is  encountered  in  a  Koran  copied  in  1399  in 
Gwalior  (Losty  1982,  pp.  55-56,  no.  18),  which 
is  certainly  nowhere  near  the  state  of  Bihar. 
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I  FOLIO  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  AMIR  KHUSRAU  DIHLAVl’S  KHAMSA:  THE  IMPRISONED  WIFE 


Northern  India;  c.  1400—1450 
Ink  and  opaque  watercolor  on  paper 
Folio,  i3'/2x  ioy«  in  (34.3  x  26.4  cm) 

Illustration,  x  SVs  in  (11.4  x  22.5  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.78.9.3 

Literature:  Heeratnaneck  1966,  p.  121,  no.  145; 
Johnson  1972,  p.  145,  pi.  Lxxxivc;  Pal  1987, 
p.  113,  fig.  69. 

This  leaf  is  from  a  dispersed  but  now  well- 
known  manuscript  of  the  Khamsa  (Quintet)  by 
Amir  Khusrau  Dihlavi  (“of  Delhi”),  who  lived 
between  1253  and  1325.  Amir  Khusrau  is  the 
best  known  of  all  Indian  poets  who  wrote  in 
Persian,  although  his  language  does  reflect 
influences  from  the  Braj  Bhasha,  a  dialect  of 
Hindi  current  in  Mathura.  The  text  is  written  in 
black  ink  in  the  nastaliq  script  in  four  columns 
and  is  interrupted  by  the  illustration.  For  other 
leaves  of  this  manuscript  and  for  a  technical 
analysis  of  the  pigments  used  in  the  paintings 
see  Beach  1981  (pp.  43-45). 

This  folio  is  from  the  Hasht  Bihisht  (Eight 
paradises),  one  of  the  five  stories  of  the  Khama. 
The  tale  is  recounted  on  Sunday  in  the  Saffron 
Pavilion,  the  third  paradise,  by  the  Princess 
of  Sistan.  The  wife  of  Hasan,  a  goldsmith, 
extracted  from  him  the  secret  of  how  a  golden 
elephant  he  made  could  be  weighed.  She  then 
revealed  the  information  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
her  husband’s  rivals.  As  a  result  Hasan  was 
imprisoned  in  a  tower  for  shortchanging  the 
weight.  Hasan  instructed  his  wife  to  send  him 
a  silken  cord  tied  to  the  foot  of  an  ant.  While 
Hasan  escaped,  his  wife,  who  was  holding  onto 
the  other  end  of  the  cord,  was  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  tower.  In  the  illustration  the  wife  is  stranded 
at  the  summit  and  is  evidently  being  taunted  by 
Hasan  and  others  from  the  street  below. 


The  composition  is  direct  and  simple.  The  richly 
attired  figures  display  their  emotions  largely 
through  their  gestures,  which  are  expressive 
enough  for  the  viewer  to  appreciate  the 
helplessness  of  the  wife.  Despite  the  overall 
simplicity,  the  postures  and  gestures  of  the 
figures  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  their  eyes 
contribute  considerably  to  the  liveliness  of  the 
composition. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  among 
scholars  as  to  the  date  or  the  provenance  of 
this  manuscript.  Some  consider  it  to  have  been 
painted  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  while  others  prefer  a  date  around  1450  or 
even  earlier  (Leach  1986,  p.  16).  Everyone,  how¬ 
ever,  agrees  that  the  illustrations  are  strongly 
influenced  by  fourteenth-century  paintings  of 
Mamluk  Egypt  or  of  the  Inju  school  of  Iran. 
Khandalavala  and  Chandra  (1969,  pp.  45,  46) 
characterize  rhe  manuscripr  as  “a  bourgeois 
manuscript  of  little  artistic  value”  and  consider 
it  possibly  an  example  of  the  art  being  “practised 
at  Delhi  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century.”  Leach  (1986,  p.  16)  has  suggested  a 
possible  Gujarati  origin.  It  could  have  been 
made  for  a  Bahmani  ruler  of  the  Deccan  as  well, 
considering  the  close  ties  between  that  region 
and  Iran. 
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ILLUSTRATION  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT;  EXECUTION  SCENE 


Provenance  unknown;  c.  1475 
Opaque  watercolor  and  gold  on  paper 
Overall,  yVic  x  7  in  (17.9  x  17.8  cm) 

Folio,  io‘/i6  X  9%  in  (25.6  x  24.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  Harry  and  Yvonne  Lenart  Funds 
M.85 . 189 

Literature:  Pal  1987,  p.  114,  fig.  71. 

This  illustration  has  been  removed  from  a 
Shahnatna  manuscript  and  mounted  as  a  picture. 
Several  other  examples  have  survived  and  are  in 
various  public  and  private  collections  (see  Fraad 
and  Ettinghausen  1971  ,  pp.  49,  51,  where  the 
pictures  are  listed  as  Bio).  Both  their  large  size 
and  square  format  make  these  illustrations 
rather  unusual. 

Because  there  is  no  accompanying  text,  it  is 
not  easy  to  identify  the  subject  precisely.  There 
are  two  alternatives.  One  is  that  the  scene  rep¬ 
resents  Iskander  (Alexander)  executing  the  two 
murderers  of  Data  (Darius  Codomanus).  In  a 
painting  of  that  subject  from  a  1482  Shirazi 
Shahnama  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  (acc.  no.  40.38.1),  the  murderers  are 
similarly  shown  hanging  upside  down.  A  second 
possibility  is  that  the  persons  being  executed  are 
the  two  rebels  who  had  risen  successfully  against 
Ardshir  with  the  help  of  the  Worm  but  were 
ultimately  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Sassanid 
monarch.  However,  a  Timurid  representation 
of  this  execution  does  not  show  the  two  prison¬ 
ers  hanging  upside  down  on  the  gallows  (see 
A.  Welch  1972,  p.  117).  Thus,  this  picture 
very  likely  illustrates  the  first  incident 
described  above. 


This  rendering  is  more  spirited  than  the  two 
other  pictures.  From  the  fast  gallop  of  the 
mounted  archers,  it  appears  as  if  they  are 
involved  in  target  practice  rather  than  an 
execution.  Also,  there  is  a  most  unusual 
treatment  of  the  distant  hills  of  varying  verdure 
against  the  gold  sky.  The  background  is  painted 
in  apricot  color  with  sparsely  distributed  small 
plants  in  gold  and  a  touch  of  red.  Beyond  the 
undulating  horizon  rise  interestingly  shaped 
mountain  peaks  like  rearing  hoods  of  serpents. 
The  colors  employed  are  white  with  a  green  tinge 
and  purple  along  the  crests.  Similar  forms  with  a 
penchant  for  purple,  although  not  with  the  same 
flamboyance,  appear  in  fifteenth-century  Persian 
paintings  (see  Lentz  and  Lowry  1989,  p.  132, 
no.  46,  dated  1415—16;  and  A.  Welch  1972, 
p.  109,  dated  1482). 
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FOUR  FOLIOS  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


India  (?);  1475-1500 

Text  in  black  and  red  ink 

Folios,  approx.  12  x  9’/!  in  (30.5  x  23.5  cm) 

Gift  of  Major  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moseley 
57. 17. 7, .3, .10, .4 

A  Fire  Ordeal  of  Styavush 

5^16  X  4*^16  in  (14. 1  X  12.2  cm) 

B  Meeting  of  Two  Generals 
Afk  X  7'/8  in  (12. 1  X  18. 1  cm) 
c  Bahrain  Gur  and  the  Farmer  j  Family 
5  Vh  X  4^8  in(i3.ox  12.4  cm) 

D  King  Khusrau  and  Barbad 
5'/i6  X  b'/ie  in  (12.9  x  15.4  cm) 

The  text  is  written  in  black  script  in  six  narrow 
columns;  red  ink  is  used  for  chapter  headings  and 
some  marginal  notations,  mostly  numerals.  The 
illustrations  are  placed  in  a  different  position 
on  each  of  the  four  pages.  Such  variations  in  the 
placement  as  well  as  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
illustrations  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Persian 
manuscripts.  Not  only  do  they  enhance  the 


interest  of  the  illustrated  pages  as  a  whole,  they 
also  provide  the  artist  with  more  challenging 
composirions.  No  less  characteristic  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  composition  sometimes  is 
continued  beyond  the  margin  of  the  picture,  in 
this  instance  with  architectural  extensions.  In 
other  examples  both  figures  and  landscape 
elements  may  overflow  the  margins. 

A  The  fire  ordeal  of  Siyavush  is  one  of  the  more 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  Shahnama.  The  son  of 
King  Kay  Kus,  Siyavush  was  a  handsome  youth 
who  aroused  the  carnal  desires  of  his  stepmother 
Sudabeh.  Although  he  refused  her,  she  accused 
him  of  violating  her  twice.  The  king  ordered  his 
son  to  prove  his  innocence  by  riding  unharmed 
through  a  roaring  fire.  In  this  representation  the 
virtuous  prince  charges  through  the  fire  on  the 
right,  watched  by  his  father  riding  a  horse,  a 
group  of  courtiers  behind  the  structure,  and  the 
anxious  queen  at  upper  left. 
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B  The  two  generals  meeting  for  a  conference  are 
Piran,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turanian 
army,  and  Goudarz,  a  general  in  the  Iranian  army. 

C  During  a  hunt  Bahram  Gur  lost  his  dog. 
While  searching  for  the  animal,  he  came  across  a 
farm.  The  larmer  invited  him  to  meet  his  three 
daughters. 

D  This  picture  shows  King  Khusrau  being 
entertained  in  a  garden  by  the  minstrel  Barbad, 
who  is  hidden  in  the  cypress  tree.  In  the  words 
of  the  text: 

Now  there  was  a  cy press -tree  all  green  with  an 
abundance  of  foliage  and  with  branches  intertwined 
like  the  men  at  the  battle  of  Pashan.  Up  into  it  ivith 
his  lute  at  his  breast  went  the  minstrel,  there 
remaining  concealed  tvhile  the  Shah  emerged  from 
his  portico  on  to  the  feast ing-place,  where  the  gar¬ 
dener  had  got  ready  a  royal  seat.  ...  A  page 
ivith  a  peri  face  approached  and  handed  a  cup  to 
the  Shah,  who  accepted  ivine  from  the  Boy,  the 
crystal  of  the  cup  disappearing  before  the  red  wines 
(Levy  1967,  p.  387). 


An  ultramarine  blue  and  a  bright  orange  used 
primarily  for  garments  are  the  prominent  colors 
in  all  these  pictures.  The  ground  is  green  in  C 
and  D  but  buff  in  B.  The  sky  is  gold  in  D  but 
blue  in  the  others.  The  clouds  in  A  and  B  are 
in  gold  with  purple  tinges.  Notewotthy  is  the 
yellow  in  the  garments  of  the  daughter  seated  on 
the  grass  in  C.  It  is  certainly  the  intense  Indian 
yellow  called  peori,  which  was  made  from  cow’s 
urine.  The  orange  too  has  an  unusually  bright 
tonality  for  a  Persian  painting. 

These  four  Shahnama  illustrations  generally 
reflect  the  style  prevalent  in  the  Herat  region 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
are  closely  related  to  a  Khamsa  of  Nizami  dated 
1494/95  (Lentz  and  Lowry  1989,  p.  277, 
no.  146)  and  the  Khavaranama  of  1477  (Welch 
and  Welch  1982,  pp.  60-61). 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT:  RAKSH  SAVES  RUSTAM  FROM  A  LIONESS 


Northern  India  or  Deccan;  c.  1500 
Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  and  ink  on  paper 
Folio,  14  X  q-’A  in  (35.6  X  24.8  cm) 

Illustration,  4^/4  x  678  in  (12.  i  x  15.6  cm) 

Paul  Rodman  Mabury  Collection 
39. 12.72 

Literature:  Pal  1987,  pp.  114,  115,  fig.  72. 

The  page  with  the  illustration  is  glued  to 
another  page  that,  judging  by  the  identical 
calligraphy  of  the  texts,  is  probably  from  the 
same  manuscript.  The  outer  borders,  however, 
are  later  than  the  pages;  they  are  adorned 
with  rather  freely  rendered,  intertwined  and 
meandering  floral  tendrils  in  gold.  On  both 
pages  the  text  is  written  in  black  ink  in  the 
nastaliq  script  in  four  columns. 

The  illustration  shows  Rustam  asleep  on  some 
rocks  beside  a  stream.  He  wears  a  jacket  of 
tiger  skin  and  bright  orange  trousers.  Another 
distinguishing  trait  of  the  hero,  besides  the 
animal  skin,  is  the  helmet  consisting  of  a  white 
feline  head.  His  left  hand  grasps  a  golden  lion¬ 
headed  dub,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  rests  on 
his  right.  To  the  right  his  spotted  gray  charger 
jumps  on  a  lioness  to  save  his  master.  Although 
the  text  describes  a  lion,  the  animal  here  is 
in  fact  a  lioness.  The  symmetrical  shape  of  the 
rising  hill  is  disturbed  by  a  twisting  tree  trunk 
slightly  off  center  in  middle  ground.  The  tree 
is  chocolate-colored,  and  the  stream  is  gray  with 
its  borders  in  three  shades  of  green.  The  hill  is  a 
light  gray,  and  rhe  daisylike  flowers  are  the  same 
color  as  Rustam’s  trousers.  The  sky  is  gold  with 
a  blue-gray,  Chinese-style  cloud  form  floating 
in  the  upper  right  corner. 


Presumably  the  Indian  provenance  for  this  page 
is  suggested  primarily  because  of  the  pigments, 
especially  the  bright  orange,  whose  tonalities 
are  less  subtle  than  those  seen  in  contemporary 
Persian  pictures.  Moreover,  the  flowering  plants 
display  a  stronger  penchant  for  conceptualization, 
as  do  the  multihued  rock  formations  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  which  are  rather  flattened,  features  that 
may  reveal  either  a  provincial  Persian  or  an 
Indian  provenance  for  this  painting.  The  style 
of  the  picture  is  closely  related  to  that  in  a 
Shahnama  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
that  is  considered  to  have  been  copied  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  Sultanate  India  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (Fraad  and  Ettinghausen  1971,  figs.  145—47) 

Pounce  holes  are  visible  around  the  outlines  of 
the  horse  and  lioness,  evidence  that  the  forms 
were  copied  for  transfer,  a  common  practice  in 
Islamic  workshops.  Indentations  occur  in  the 
gold  areas. 
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Mughal  art  is  no  more  “Muhamnadan" 
than  Akbar  was  a  “Muhammadan.” 

It  is  only  as  narrow  sectarians,  of  the  type 
which  Akbar  and  the  saints  alike  condemn, 
that  we  can  make  any  attempt  to  segregate 
the  achiei’ements  of  Mughal  art 
frmn  the  mainstream  of  Indian  culture. 

Those  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  manuscripts 
and  albums  are  the  Ajanta  of  our  millennium; 
and  their  delight  is,  like  A  junta's, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world 
at  the  noblest  heightening  of  personality. ' 


Introduction 


In  1526  a  dispossessed  chieftain  from  Farghana  in  Central  Asia  named  Zahir  ad-Din 
Muhammad  Babur  (1483—1530)  occupied  the  throne  of  Delhi  after  defeating  and  killing 
Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi.  Although  Babur  ruled  for  only  four  years,  his  successors  occupied 
the  Delhi  throne  until  1858,  when  the  British  removed  the  last  Mughal.  The  expression 
Mughal  is  derived  from  Mongol  and  became  the  appellation  of  the  dynasty  even  though 
Babur  was  a  Chaghatay  Turk  rather  than  a  Mongol.  He  was  descended  on  his  father’s  side 
from  Timur  the  Turk  and  on  his  mother’s  side  from  the  Mongol  Chingiz  Khan.  It  was  the 
Timurid  heritage,  heavily  Persianized  after  Timur’s  conquest  of  Iran,  that  contributed 
significantly  to  the  distinct  culture  that  developed  at  the  Mughal  court.  In  its  turn 
Mughal  culture  profoundly  influenced  both  life-style  and  aesthetic  taste  across  northern 
India  until  the  British  became  the  paramount  power  on  the  subcontinent  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  Indian  painting  in  particular  Mughal  culture  and  aesthetics 
proved  to  be  of  revolutionary  significance.  The  Mughal  paintings  included  in  this 
catalogue  were  produced  not  only  for  the  various  Mughal  emperors  but  also  for  others, 
whether  associated  with  the  court  or  not. 

For  most  of  his  life  Babur  struggled  to  find  a  permanent  home,  and  so  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  had  the  time,  the  means,  or  the  leisure  to  establish  an  art  workshop. 
However,  his  military  preoccupations  did  not  distract  him  from  collecting  books  or 
pursuing  his  interest  in  natural  history  and  in  his  own  language.  He  has  left  behind  his 
memoirs,  the  Babumama,  which  are  regarded  as  a  paradigm  in  this  literary  genre.  Several 
references  in  it  clearly  demonstrate  Babur’s  aesthetic  sensibility  as  well  as  his  interest  in 
illustrated  books  and  paintings.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  books,  some  of  which  had  been 
adorned  by  the  greatest  painters  of  Herat,  that  they  traveled  with  him  even  while  he  was 
on  the  march.  ^  His  personal  library  was  inherited  by  his  son  Nasr  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Humayun  (1508—56),  who  was  an  even  more  ardent  bibliophile.  Humayun  too  carried  a 
part  of  his  library  with  him  during  military  campaigns.  At  least  two  occasions  are  known 
when  some  of  the  precious  books  were  looted  or  went  astray.  Fortunately  they  were 
recovered  on  both  occasions.  Two  that  have  survived  down  to  the  present  time  are  the 
Juki  Shahnama  and  a  Zafamama  that  was  transcribed  by  the  famous  Iranian  calligrapher 
Sultan  Ali  and  illustrated  by  Bihzad,  the  greatest  Iranian  painter.  ^ 

Humayun  succeeded  Babur  in  1530  but  ten  years  later  lost  his  throne  to 
Sher  Shah  Sur,  or  Sher  Khan,  an  Afghan  soldier  of  fortune.  In  the  interim  Humayun  had 
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FIGURE  2  1 

Prime  Akbar  Hunting  a  Nilgae, 

Mughal,  c.  1555,  opaque  warercolor  on 
paper,  S'A  x  jVb  in  (22.6  x  13.8  cm). 
Syndics  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge. 


conquered  and  lost  Gujarat  and  Malwa  in  1535-36,  and  from  1537  he  was  embroiled 
with  Sher  Shah  in  the  attempt  to  save  his  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained  his 
keen  interest  in  books.  As  his  sister  Gulbadan  Begum  informs  us  in  connection  with  a 
celebration  that  occurred  soon  after  his  accession,  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  palace  at 
Agra,  built  by  Babur,  “an  oratory  had  been  arranged,  and  books  placed,  and  gilded 
pen-cases,  and  splendid  portfolios,  and  entertaining  picture  books  [albums]  written  in 
beautiful  character.”'^  We  have  no  way  of  determining  whether  at  this  stage  Humayun 
was  simply  a  collector  of  paintings  and  calligraphy  or  a  patron  of  artists  as  well.  If  the 
memoirs  of  Jauhar,  one  of  his  court  servants,  are  to  be  believed,  then  even  in  1543,  while 
he  was  in  exile,  he  had  a  painter  with  him.  ^  In  that  case  there  must  have  been  others  in 
royal  employ  during  happier  circumstances  at  Agra. 

Upon  losing  his  throne  in  1540,  Humayun  wandered  for  some  years  in 
Sind  and  Rajasthan.  Despite  a  nomadic  existence  in  exile,  he  married,  and  his  son  Jalal 
ad-Din  Akbar  was  born  at  Umarkot  in  1542.  He  then  managed  to  go  across  to  Iran, 
where  he  was  granted  asylum  by  Shah  Tahmasp.  With  the  Iranian  monarch’s  military  aid 
Humayun  conquered  Kandahar  and  Kabul  in  1545.  The  opportunity  to  regain  his  throne 
in  India  came  ten  years  later,  when  civil  war  broke  out  upon  Sher  Shah’s  death.  Humayun 
swiftly  descended  on  the  plains  and  captured  Lahore,  and  shortly  thereafter  Delhi  and 
Agra.  His  success  was  short-lived,  however,  for  he  died  the  following  year  as  the  result 
of  a  fall  down  the  staircase  of  his  library  at  Delhi. 

Above  and  beyond  helping  him  regain  his  kingdom,  Humayun’s  exile  in  Iran 
proved  to  be  of  momentous  importance  for  the  development  of  Indian  painting.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Iran  becoming  familiar  with  his  Timurid  heritage,  visiting  holy 
places,  seeing  the  various  sights,  and  meeting  leading  literary  and  artistic  personalities. 

He  must  also  have  been  busy  collecting  books.  It  so  happens  that  at  about  the  same  time 
Shah  Tahmasp  had  lost  interest  in  painting,  which  left  his  artists  at  loose  ends.  Humayun 
apparently  was  fairly  confident  about  his  own  future,  for  he  invited  some  of  them  to  join 
his  entourage.  At  least  three  seem  to  have  done  so.  They  were  Mir  Sayyid  Ali,  possibly  his 
father  Mir  Musawir,  Abd  as-Samad,  and  Dust  Muhammad,  also  known  as  Mawlana  (or 
Mulla)  Dust.  Unable  to  join  Humayun  while  he  was  in  Iran,  they  did  so  after  he  settled 
down  in  Kabul.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  about  Humayun’s  genuine  interest 
in  painting.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in  painting  from  both  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  and 
Abd  as-Samad. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  kind  of  work  produced  by  these  artists  while 
they  were  in  Kabul.  ^  The  museum’s  charming  picture  of  a  scholar  by  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  [45} 
may  well  reflect  Humayun’s  taste  in  painting.  Several  other  pictures  by  Mir  Sayyid  Ali 
and  Abd  as-Samad  and  some  possibly  by  Dust  Muhammad  were  very  likely  rendered  for 
Humayun,  as  they  are  strongly  Persian  in  form  and  iconography  and  show  little  evidence 
of  the  innovations  that  one  notices  in  the  early  Akbari  pictures.  More  intriguing  is  a 
painting  representing  Prince  Akbar  Hunting  a  Nilgae  from  the  Fitzwilliam  Album 
(fig.  21),  dated  by  M.  Beach  to  about  1555;  the  picture  is  said  to  record  the  occasion 
when  Akbar  hunted  the  animal  at  Salimgarh  on  20  July  1555  on  his  way  to  Delhi.  ^ 
Although  it  may  have  derived  some  of  its  iconographic  features  from  earlier  Persian 
representations  of  the  royal  hunt,  the  Indian  flavor  of  this  painting  is  unquestionable.  If 
indeed  it  was  rendered  soon  after  the  actual  hunt,  then  one  must  conclude  that  the  new 
style  was  already  formulated  during  Humayun’s  brief  reoccupation  of  the  throne  at  Delhi. 
All  the  basic  elements  of  the  Mughal  style,  as  evident  in  the  Hamzanama  [46],  are  present 
in  the  hunting  picture.  In  any  event,  after  his  return  to  Delhi,  Humayun  did  establish  a 
studio  with  at  least  two  Iranian  masters,  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  and  Abd  as-Samad,  producing 
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pictures,  although  it  is  not  known  whether  any  manuscript  was  prepared.  Some  sort  of 
experimentation  with  styles  may  already  have  begun  under  Humayun,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  genius  of  his  son  Akbar  to  inspire  a  new  mode  of  artistic  expression,  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Mughal  style. 

PAINTING  UNDER  AKBAR  (r.  1556-1605) 

Akbar,  whose  name  means  “the  great,”  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  what  was  a  modest  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1605  that  inheritance 
had  grown  into  the  largest  and  most  powerful  empire  the  subcontinent  had  witnessed 
until  then.  This  alone  would  have  been  achievement  enough  for  most  kings,  let  alone 
for  a  boy  who  had  been  born  and  raised  in  adversity  and  was  unlettered.  But  Akbar 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  at  once  a  military  genius  and  an  astute  administrator,  a 
consummate  politician  and  a  brilliant  statesman,  a  pragmatic  ruler  as  well  as  a  mystical 
philosopher,  a  keen  sportsman  and  an  avid  patron  of  the  arts  and  architecture.  Above  all 
he  was  a  man  of  both  imagination  and  vision,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  cultural  ambience  conducive  to  the  nurturing  of  a  new  style  of  painting.  Although 
a  Muslim,  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  most  of  his  subjects  were  Hindus,  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  culture  and  with  different  values.  He  is  probably  the  only  Muslim  ruler 
in  the  history  of  the  subcontinent  who  genuinely  attempted  to  establish  a  rapprochement 
between  the  two  civilizations  in  all  spheres  of  life.  One  of  the  means  to  achieve  his 
goal  was  illuminated  books. 

Whether  he  could  read  or  not,  Akbar  certainly  inherited  his  father’s  interest 
in  books  and  from  the  very  start  appears  to  have  considered  building  a  great  imperial 
library  just  as  important  as  expanding  the  kingdom.  Judging  by  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  of  manuscripts  was  undertaken  early  in  the  reign,  the  unexpected  death  of  his 
father  and  his  awesome  regal  responsibilities  did  not  distract  Akbar ’s  attention  from  the 
studio.  While  in  Kabul  he  had  taken  painting  lessons  from  Abd  as-Samad,  and  being  an 
active  child,  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  creative  aspect  of  painting.  Throughout  his  life 
he  continued  to  display  a  keen  interest  in  painting  by  examining  weekly  his  artists’ 
achievements,  no  matter  how  absorbed  in  other  matters  of  state.  He  may  well  have  found 
the  experience  both  relaxing  and  therapeutic. 

The  most  ambitious  commission  undertaken  by  the  royal  atelier  was  to 
prepare  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Hamzanama.  This  was  indeed  a  worthy  project  for  a 
heroic  ruler  with  an  inventive  mind.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  the  leadership  of  Mir 
Sayyid  Ali,  but  impatient  with  the  slow  progress,  the  emperor  granted  him  permission 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  put  Abd  as-Samad  in  charge.  Despite  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  different  directors  and  a  large  number  of  artists  trained  in  diverse 
traditions  working  on  the  project,  the  surviving  pictures  reflect  a  remarkably  coherent 
style — as  if  a  single  person  had  envisioned  the  entire  series.  One  suspects  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  coherence  was  due  to  Akbar ’s  personal  interest  and  his  own  vision.  This  is  clear 
from  the  following  passage  from  Mir  Ala  al-Daula  Qazwini’s  book  Nafais  al-Maasir 
(Riches  of  glorious  traditions)  dealing  with  Akbar ’s  reign: 

It  is  now  seven  years  that  the  Mir  {Sayyid  Ali}  has  been  busy  in  the  royal  bureau  of  books  .  .  .  , 
as  conmianded  by  His  Majesty  in  the  decoration  and  painting  of  the  large  compo¬ 

sitions  ...  of  the  story  of  Amir  Hamza  .  .  .  and  strives  to  finish  that  wondrous  book  which  is 
one  of  the  astonishing  novelties  that  His  Majesty  has  conceived  of  Verily  it  is  a  book  the  like  of 
which  no  connoisseur  has  seen  since  the  azure  sheets  of  the  heavens  were  decorated  with  brilliant 
stars,  nor  has  the  hand  of  destiny  inscribed  such  a  book  on  the  tablet  of  the  imagination  since  the 
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discs  of  the  celestial  sphere  gained  beauty  and  glamour  with  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  the  sun. 
His  Majesty  has  conceived  of  this  wondrous  book  on  the  following  lines.‘^ 

He  then  describes  in  some  detail  how  Akbar  had  personally  planned  the  format  and 
disposition  of  the  entire  book.  Clearly  Akbar  knew  what  he  wanted  and  made  sure  his 
artists  could  transform  his  ideas  into  paintings.  The  passage  also  evidences  a  new  kind  of 
connoisseurship  that  the  Mughals  and  their  courtiers  introduced  during  Akbar ’s  reign. 
Other  sources  corroborate  Akbar ’s  deep  involvement  with  painting,  crediting  specific 
technical  innovations  of  the  Mughal  style  to  him.  According  to  Abul  Fazl, 

Drawing  the  likeness  (shabihj  of  anything  is  called  taswir  (painting,  pictorializing).  Since  it 
is  an  excellent  source,  both  of  study  and  entertainment,  His  Majesty,  from  the  time  he  came  to  an 
awareness  of  things,  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  painting  and  sought  its  spread  and  development. 
Consequently  this  magical  art  has  gained  in  beauty.  .  .  . 

His  Majesty  has  looked  deeply  into  the  matter  of  raw  materials  and  set  a  high  value 
on  the  quality  of  production.  ...  As  a  result,  colouring  has  gained  a  neu>  beauty  .  .  .  ,  and 
finish  a  neiv  clarity.  .  .  . 

Thanks  to  Abul  Fazl  we  also  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  imperial  workshop  as  it 
expanded  and  flourished  under  Akbar:  “More  than  one  hundred  persons  have  reached 
the  status  of  a  master  and  gained  fame;  and  they  are  numerous  who  are  near  to  reaching 
that  state  or  are  half-way  there.” He  then  names  a  number  of  the  leading  masters  of  the 
workshop,  some  of  whom  are  represented  in  the  collection:  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  [45},  Basawan 
[57],  Madhu  [58B],  probably  Miskin  [63],  and  possibly  Abd  as-Samad  [55].  In  addition 
there  were  calligraphers,  illuminators,  gilders,  margin-makers,  and  bookbinders,  all  of 
whom  had  to  work  in  unison  and  harmony  to  produce  the  great  number  of  books  that 
their  demanding  and  discriminating  patron  wanted.  Akbar  was  methodical  in  the  way 
he  examined  and  appreciated  paintings.  “Each  week,”  his  historian  tells  us,  “the  several 
daroghas  (superintendents)  and  bitikchis  (clerks)  submit  before  the  king  the  work  done  by 
each  artist,  and  His  Majesty  gives  a  reward  and  increases  the  monthly  salaries  according 
to  the  excellence  displayed.”'^ 

Akbar ’s  primary  artistic  passion  was  to  own  beautifully  adorned  and 
illuminated  books.  Preparing  lavish  manuscripts  therefore  remained  the  principal  task  of 
his  calligraphers  and  artists.  His  curiosity  was  insatiable:  in  addition  to  such  traditional 
Persian  literary  works  as  the  Hamzanama  (Saga  of  Hamza;  anon.),  the  Shahnama  (Saga  of 
kings;  by  Firdausi  [c.  940— c.  1020]),  the  Tutinama  (Tales  of  a  parrot;  by  Ziya  ad-Din 
Nakhshabi  [d.  1350}),  the  Khatnsa  (Quintet)  of  Nizami  (1141-1209),  the  Gidistan  (Rose 
garden)  of  Sadi  (1208—92),  and  others,  Akbar  and  the  Mughals  who  followed  him  were 
also  interested  in  histories,  of  their  ancestors  as  well  as  their  own.  And  so  books  such  as 
the  Chingiznama  (Saga  of  Chingiz  Khan;  by  Rashid  ad-Din  [1247— 1313}),  the  Timurnama 
(Saga  of  Timur;  by  Hatifi  {d.  1521}),  the  Zafarnama  (Saga  of  conquest;  fifteenth  century), 
the  Babumama,  Babur’s  autobiography,  and  others  of  this  genre  were  copied  and 
illustrated.  The  Baburnama,  which  Akbar  had  translated  from  Turki  into  Persian,  was 
especially  admired,  and  several  illustrated  versions  are  known  (e.g.,  [50]).  As  the  one 
thousandth  year  of  the  Muslim  calendar  fell  in  his  reign,  Akbar  commissioned  a  history 
of  the  first  millennium  of  the  Islamic  era,  the  Tarikh-i  Alfi  (Millennial  history),  compiled 
between  1581/82  and  1593/94  [56].  In  addition,  Akbar  had  his  aunt  write  an  account  of 
his  father’s  life  and  had  his  own  official  history  detailed  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Akbarnama 
{49].  Similarly,  Jahangir’s  reign  would  be  recorded  in  the Jahangimama,  and  a  superbly 
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and  lavishly  illustrated  copy  of  the  Padshahnama,  recounting  the  history  of  Shah  Jahan’s 
reign,  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Nowhere  is  Akbar’s  keen  interest  in  history  more  evident  than  in  Abul  Fazl’s 
statement  that  Akbar  ordered  that  an  album  be  prepared  with  portraits  of  his  courtiers 
and  nobles  so  that  those  who  were  deceased  would  be  remembered  and  the  living  might 
gain  a  sense  of  immortality.  Akbar’s  sense  of  history,  his  own  destiny,  and  the  importance 
of  the  dynasty’s  achievements  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  kind  of  narrative  accuracy 
and  observed  naturalism  that  distinguish  Mughal  painting  from  both  the  Persianate 
and  the  earlier  Indian  traditions.  Akbar  was  the  first  Indian  ruler  to  introduce  realistic 
portraiture  in  Indian  art.  Although  the  genre  was  known  in  India  from  ancient  times, 
most  Indian  portraits  were  highly  idealized.  Some  degree  of  realism  is  reflected  in 
the  royal  portraits  on  the  coins  of  the  Kushans,  the  Satavahanas,  and  the  Guptas,  but 
generally  the  sculpted  and  painted  portraits  that  have  survived  depict  the  sitters  not 
as  they  were  but  as  they  ought  to  have  looked.  They  were  kings  and  queens  and  had 
to  be  recognized  as  such.  In  Mughal  portraits,  even  though  some  cosmetic  touches  are 
noticeable,  by  and  large  the  face  is  not  a  mask,  and  we  can  easily  distinguish  one  person 
from  another.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  frontal  depictions  are  extremely  rare,  and 
the  faces  are  usually  presented  in  three-quarter  view  or  in  profile. 

The  production  of  a  book  involved  a  large  number  of  people  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  talents,  and  presumably  egos,  and  could  not  have  been  an  easy  affair.  It 
must  have  been  even  more  difficult  when  several  artists  had  to  work  on  a  single  illus¬ 
tration.  For  instance,  apart  from  the  overall  planning  of  a  book  and  its  layout,  which  was 
often  complex,  especially  when  the  text  and  illustration  dovetail  on  a  page,  decisions 
had  to  be  made  before  the  writing  began  as  to  what  was  to  be  illustrated.  Normally  this 
supervisory  work  was  undertaken  by  the  head  of  the  studio  along  with  the  calligrapher, 
but  Abul  Fazl  informs  us  that  Akbar  himself  determined  the  scenes  to  be  painted.  Mir 
Sayyid  Ali  was  the  first  director  of  the  workshop,  but  after  he  was  relieved  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  mantle  fell  upon  Abd  as-Samad,  who  was  probably  a  better  administrator 
and  a  more  sympathetic  teacher.  The  former  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  the  master  of  the  mint  and  was  posted  to  Multan  in  1586  as  the  finance 
minister  of  the  province.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  him  thereafter  or  who 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  workshop.  One  possibility  is  Basawan,  who  was  a  versatile 
artist  and  highly  regarded  by  Abul  Fazl:  “In  designing  {tarrahi),  painting  faces  {chihra 
kusha’i),  coloring  {rang-amezi) ,  portrait  painting  {manind  nigari),  and  other  aspects  of  this 
art,  Basawan  has  come  to  be  uniquely  excellent.” Here  again,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Akbar’s  close  supervision  of  the  work  of  his  artists  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
smooth  running  of  the  atelier. 

The  marginal  inscriptions  on  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  collection  [58B},  tell 
us  that  it  was  designed  and  painted  by  Tulsi  and  that  the  figures  were  drawn  by  Madhu. 
Although  the  division  of  labor  is  somewhat  unusual,  it  does  demonstrate  how  two  or  more 
artists  worked  together  on  a  painting.  Generally,  a  master  was  responsible  for  the  design 
of  the  composition  and  a  second  artist,  often  junior,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
coloring.  While  most  novices  were  attached  to  a  master  during  their  apprenticeship, 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  various  eminent  artists  broadened  the  trainees’  experience 
considerably.  Often  the  son  of  an  artist  was  initially  trained  by  the  father,  as  were 
Muhammad  Sharif  by  his  father,  Abd  as-Samad,  Manohar  by  Basawan,  and  Abul  Hasan 
by  Aqa  Riza.  Thus,  although  they  were  employed  by  the  imperial  workshop,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  the  father  teaching  the  son  was  continued.  However,  during  their  early 
years  they  were  also  assigned  to  more  senior  artists  to  work  together  on  a  picture.  Artists 
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who  were  born  while  their  fathers  were  in  the  imperial  service  were  especially  favored 
as  being  “house-born”  (khanazada). 

The  Akbari  artists  definitely  represented  in  the  collection  are  Mir  Sayyid  Ali, 
Basawan,  Dharmdas  [49],  Sarvan  [50A],  Tulsi  [58B},  and  Madhu  [58B].  Several  other 
works  are  attributed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  Manohar  [60],  Kesu  Khurd  f6i],  and 
Miskin  [63},  and  one  painting  may  have  been  done  jointly  by  Abd  as-Samad  and  his  son 
Muhammad  Sharif  [55].  Among  them  Basawan,  Madhu,  and  Miskin  were  acknowledged 
masters,  Basawan  being  the  most  versatile.  An  unusually  gifted  artist  of  the  atelier  was 
Dharmdas,  who  apparently  had  no  arms  and  painted  with  his  feet. 

The  major  task  of  the  imperial  atelier  under  Akbar  was  to  produce  books. 
Whether  their  subject  matter  was  Indian  or  Persian,  they  were  all  written  in  Persian, 
and  naturally  the  format  continued  to  follow  that  of  the  bound  codex.  The  two  principal 
painters  until  about  1586  were  Iranian,  so  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Persian  aesthetic 
tradition  would  predominate.  Unlike  Humayun,  however,  Akbar  had  been  born  on  Indian 
soil,  and  it  was  clear  from  his  childhood  that  while  proud  of  his  Timurid  heritage  he  was 
equally  conscious  of  his  Indian  origin.  Thus,  as  was  the  case  with  the  buildings  he  raised 
and  his  life-style  in  general,  his  paintings  too  reflected  a  style  that  may  have  borrowed 
from  the  Persian  tradition  but  at  the  same  time  had  an  Indian  flavor.  So  even  when 
Persian  models  were  used — whether  for  compositions  or  for  landscapes — the  Mughal 
adaptations  differed  from  the  originals  in  significant  ways.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  that 
the  style  of  pictures  of  the  Hamzanama,  among  the  earliest  Akbari  paintings  known  C46], 
is  noticeably  different  from  that  in  which  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  was  painting  in  1555  {45}-  The 
figural  forms  and  attire  as  well  as  the  flora  and  fauna  are  clearly  Indian,  natural  forms 
are  less  flamboyant,  and  the  gradations  of  color  and  tone  differ  strongly  from  those  in 
Persian  paintings. 

Europe  was  another  source  that  contributed  significantly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Mughal  pictorial  tradition,  especially  after  1580.  Thereafter  there  is  a  much 
keener  interest  in  depicting  forms  with  fuller  volumes,  representing  a  greater  depth,  and 
displaying  a  more  conscious  awareness  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadows.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  European  art  made  the  Mughal  artists  realize  the  possibility 
of  rendering  their  figures  with  greater  psychological  expressiveness  than  is  the  case  with 
either  the  Iranian  prototypes  or  the  earlier  Indian  tradition. 

This  discovery  of  the  European  pictorial  tradition  was  particularly  timely, 
as  it  was  in  the  1580s  that  the  imperial  atelier  became  involved  in  producing  the  great 
historical  works,  the  Timumama,  the  Chingiznama  C58],  the  Tarikh-i  Alfi,  the  Baburnama, 
and  the  Akbarnania.  As  works  of  recent  history  or  contemporary  events,  the  last  two 
required  much  greater  topographical  and  narrative  accuracy  than  was  necessary  for 
histories  of  the  distant  past,  much  less  literary  works.  Babur  was  a  keen  naturalist  with 
remarkably  accurate  powers  of  observation,  and  Akbar ’s  own  life  was  well  documented. 
The  illustrations  for  these  works  therefore,  even  if  compositionally  dependent  on  Persian 
models,  are  much  more  faithful  to  both  nature  and  the  material  culture  described 
in  the  books. 

The  penchant  for  using  Indian  motifs,  natural  forms,  and  plants  as  well 
as  figurative  types  had  also  become  necessary  for  the  Hindu  texts  that  Akbar  wanted 
prepared  in  the  1580s.  Akbar  was  a  very  eclectic  man  as  well  as  being  intellectually 
curious.  Besides,  he  was  the  first  Muslim  ruler  on  the  subcontinent  to  take  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  culture,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  native  population,  especially  of  the 
Hindus,  who  formed  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  He  had  several  of  the  better-known 
Hindu  texts  translated  into  Persian.  Prom  among  them,  the  museum’s  collection  includes 
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leaves  from  a  Harivamsa  [48},  Somadeva’s  Kathasaritsagara  [51],  a  Ramayana  [83},  and 
a  Razmnania  {Mahahharata)  [85].  While  the  Hanvama  and  Kathasaritsagara  leaves 
belonged  to  imperial  copies  of  the  books,  the  other  two  are  probably  from  manuscripts 
done  for  such  important  courtiers  as  Abd  ar-Rahim  Khan  Khanan.  Akbar  not  only  had 
copies  made  for  himself  but  encouraged  his  grandees  to  own  and  read  these  Hindu  texts 
in  translation.  Some  orthodox  Muslims  may  frown  upon  Akbar ’s  expansive  attitude,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  for  Akbar  art  served  a  variety  of  purposes,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
to  apprehend  the  Creator.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the  Creator  was  responsible  for  the 
entire  universe  and  not  just  one  race  or  religious  group.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  patron 
has  ever  paid  such  a  tribute  to  the  artist  as  did  Akbar  when  he  said,  as  recorded  by  Abul 
Fazl,  “It  seems  to  me  that  a  painter  is  better  than  most  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  God. 
Each  time  he  draws  a  living  being  he  must  draw  each  and  every  limb  of  it,  but  seeing 
that  he  cannot  bring  it  to  life  must  perforce  give  thought  to  the  miracle  wrought  by 
the  Creator  and  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Him.”  *5 

Over  forty  years  ago  the  eminent  Islamic  art  historian  E.  Schroeder  used  this 
passage  to  support  his  assertion  that  Mughal  art  was  not  simply  “the  fruit  of  a  wholly 
secular  mentality”  but  was  inspired  by  Akbar ’s  intense  spirituality.  “Such  knowledge 
[as  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  wrote  Schroeder],  and  such  knowledge  alone,  can 
explain  the  infinite  variety  of  carefulness  which  we  see  in  the  best  early  Mughal  art.  The 
masterpieces  of  portraiture,  the  unequalled  representations  of  the  animal  world,  could 
never  be  made,  as  any  painter  knows,  except  in  self-forgetting  love.” 

The  Mughal  style  was  sired  by  Humayun  but  nurtured  by  Akbar,  whose 
catholic  tastes  and  liberal  attitude  were  largely  responsible  for  its  distinctive  character. 
Three  very  different  aesthetic  traditions  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  style.  One 
was  the  Indian  tradition  with  its  diverse  aesthetic  modes,  as  seen  in  various  paintings 
included  here  ({36}  and  fig.  10,  p.  26).  The  second  was  the  Persian  tradition,  which  was 
reintroduced  directly  by  Iranian  masters  and  through  first-rate  illuminated  books  rather 
than  through  mediocre  works  from  Sultanate  India  or  from  provincial  Iranian  centers.  The 
third  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  tradition  was  the  European,  which  was  introduced 
largely  through  engravings,  illustrated  Bibles,  paintings,  and  perhaps  textiles.  European 
hangings,  possibly  tapestries,  were  adorning  the  court  as  early  as  the  time  of  Humayun, 
and  European  pictures  and  prints  may  have  been  introduced  through  the  Portuguese  as 
early  as  the  1560s. 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  profitable  to  separate  the  various  artistic  tendencies 
that  were  finally  synthesized  in  the  fully  formed  Mughal  style  that  emerged  in  the  1580s. 
The  Mughal  pictures  from  between  1550  and  1570  that  survive  show  tentative  attempts 
at  combining  Persian  formal  and  iconographic  elements  with  native  aesthetic  norms  and 
tastes.  While  the  overall  landscaping  and  compositional  passages  are  derived  from  Persian 
pictures,  the  individual  elements  such  as  the  flora  and  fauna  are  in  keeping  with  local 
topography.  The  rock  formations  in  Mughal  painting  never  achieved  the  fantastically 
imaginary  quality  that  one  encounters  in  the  great  Persian  paintings,  and  the  trees  are 
often  local  varieties,  such  as  the  mango  or  the  plantain.  The  figures  in  Mughal  painting 
are  shown  more  often  in  profile  than  one  encounters  in  Persian  painting,  and  the  figural 
forms  as  well  as  attire  are  Indian  rather  than  Persian.  Mughal  artists  were  much  more 
concerned  with  actual  appearances  and  with  conveying  the  plasticity  as  well  as  the 
sensuousness  of  the  forms  than  were  their  Persian  counterparts.  The  coloring  in  Mughal 
pictures  also  differs  notably  from  Persian  paintings  in  tonality  and  intensity  as  well  as 
in  application.  The  depicted  space  is  still  shallow,  and  even  in  the  Hamzanania  the  use 
of  perspective  is  ill  understood  and  faulty. 
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By  comparison,  if  we  look  at  the  Harivamsa  pictures  of  the  1580s  [48^  o*” 
a  work  by  Basawan  [57},  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  dramatic  change  has  taken 
place,  particularly  in  the  handling  of  space.  The  architecture  is  now  presented  three- 
dimensionally  and  individual  figures  and  objects  are  more  naturalistically  modeled. 
Landscape  backgrounds  were  often  taken  directly  from  European  work  [74]  and  European 
subjects  and  symbols  were  freely  adopted  [54].  Narrative  themes  are  presented  with 
verisimilitude,  and  the  viewer  is  mentally  drawn  into  a  picture’s  pictorial  space  as  if  he 
or  she  is  a  direct  witness  of  the  action.  The  use  of  both  foreshortening  and  shading  to 
increase  the  representational  accuracy  of  the  picture  was  adopted  from  European  works, 
which  had  reached  the  court  by  early  1580,  when  the  Jesuits  arrived.  The  fathers  of  the 
first  Jesuit  mission  brought  an  illustrated  Bible  and  presented  a  large  painting  of  the 
Madonna  to  Akbar.  They  saw  with  the  emperor  an  atlas  that  he  had  received  earlier 
from  Goa.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  received  European  pictures  from  Portuguese 
Goa  even  before  1580. 

One  of  the  painters  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
European  techniques  was  Basawan.  More  studies  of  European  works  by  him  have  sur¬ 
vived  than  by  any  other  Akbari  artist  (e.g.,  [54]),  and  his  enthusiasm  must  have  been 
infectious,  as  is  clear  both  from  Basawan’s  influence  in  the  studio,  especially  after  Abd 
as-Samad’s  departure  in  1587,  and  from  the  large  number  of  studies  of  European  works 
that  were  made  by  imperial  artists.  Indeed  Abul  Fazl’s  statement  that  the  paintings  of  the 
Mughal  masters  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  by  European  artists  clearly  demonstrates 
how  European  painting  had  replaced  Persian  painting  as  the  measure  of  excellence. 

PAINTING  UNDER  JAHANGIR  (r.  1605-27) 

Akbar  died  in  1605  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  eldest  and  only  surviving 
son,  Salim,  who  then  assumed  the  title  Nur  ad-Din  Muhammad  Jahangir  {Jahangir 
means  “world  seizer”).  Like  his  two  brothers,  who  died  from  overindulgence  in  liquor, 
drugs,  and  sensual  pleasures,  Jahangir  was  addicted  to  both  wine  and  opium.  More¬ 
over,  he  could  not  hold  either  his  drink  or  his  drug  and  became  very  cruel  when 
inebriated.  These  weaknesses  naturally  interfered  with  his  ability  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  most  of  his  battles  were  fought  for  him  by  his  son  Prince  Khurram,  later  emperor 
Shah  Jahan,  and  his  generals.  In  1611  Jahangir  married  a  widow  called  Mihr-u-nisa  and 
conferred  upon  her  the  title  of  Nur  Jahan  (“light  of  the  world”).  She  remained  a  strong 
influence  in  his  life,  and  by  assuming  many  of  the  imperial  duties,  she  allowed  him 
greater  leisure  to  indulge  in  his  passions,  one  of  which  was  admiring  paintings. 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  Jahangir  was  the  only  Indian 
collector,  connoisseur,  and  aesthete  in  India’s  past  in  the  way  we  understand  those  words 
today.  Like  his  father,  his  curiosity  was  insatiable,  and  his  emissaries  were  always  on  the 
lookout  for  exotic  animals  and  objects  for  him.  Like  his  great-grandfather  Babur,  he  loved 
nature  and  was  interested  in  it  both  poetically  and  scientifically.  Also  like  Babur,  Jahangir 
wrote  a  memoir  that  is  remarkably  intimate  and  candid,  although  not  as  elegant  and 
literary  as  Babur’s.  It  is  a  good  source,  however,  for  illuminating  Jahangir’s  aesthetic  taste, 
which  was  responsible  for  guiding  Mughal  painting  in  a  new  ditection. 

Among  the  several  allusions  to  painting  in  his  memoirs,  two  passages  are 
particularly  revealing  and  relevant.  Even  though  quoted  often,  they  are  well  worth 
repeating,  as  they  not  only  inform  us  about  Jahangir’s  visual  acuity  but  also  why  Mughal 
painting  took  a  new  turn  under  his  patronage. 

In  one  he  claims  to  have  become  such  an  expert  in  distinguishing  individual 
styles  of  painting  that  when  a  work  was  brought  before  him  he  could  immediately 
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recognize  the  hand  without  being  given  the  artist’s  name,  whether  the  artist  were  dead  or 
alive.  ‘And  if  there  be  a  picture  containing  many  portraits,  and  each  face  be  the  work  of  a 
different  master,  I  can  discover  which  face  is  the  work  of  each  of  them,”  he  claimed. 

Such  claims  not  only  reflect  Jahangir’s  self-confidence  in  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  judge  a  work  of  art  but  also  introduce  us  to  a  new  kind  of  connoisseurship.  To 
Jahangir  the  individual  skill  and  self-expression  of  the  artist  were  both  recognizable  and 
important  traits  in  a  work  of  art.  For  this  reason  he  was  less  fond  of  large  books  that  were 
the  result  of  cooperative  effort.  He  commissioned  fewer  illustrated  manuscripts  and  in 
those  that  he  did  he  preferred  that  an  artist  should  work  alone  on  an  illustration,  which 
would  inspire  him  to  produce  more  inventive  and  expressive  compositions.  Jahangir  clearly 
favored  individual  pictures  to  books  and  had  such  paintings  assembled  in  sumptuous 
albums  along  with  masterpieces  of  Persian  calligraphy.  The  outer  borders  of  these 
calligraphic  pages  were  often  illustrated  by  artists  of  his  choice  with  genre  subjects  that 
allowed  the  artists  great  freedom  of  expression.  Thus  in  this  instance  too  the  artists 
could  express  themselves  in  a  more  idiosyncratic  and  original  manner  than  they  could 
under  Akbar. 

Jahangir’s  second  frequently  quoted  allusion  to  painting  is  in  regard  to  the 
illness  and  death  of  Inayat  Khan,  one  of  his  favorite  courtiers  and  like  him  addicted  to 
opium.  Upon  hearing  that  his  friend  was  about  to  die,  Jahangir  had  him  brought  to  the 
court.  The  following  passage  from  his  memoirs  records  his  reaction: 

He  appeared  so  low  and  weak  that  I  was  astonished.  “He  was  skin  draum  over  hones.”  Or  rather  his 
bones,  too,  had  dissolved.  Though  painters  have  striven  much  in  drawing  an  emaciated  face,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  this,  nor  even  approaching  to  it.  Good  God,  can  a  son  of  man  come  to 
such  a  shape  and  fashion?  ...  As  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  case  I  directed  painters  to  take  his 
portrait.  .  .  .  Next  day  he  travelled  the  road  of  non-existence.'^'^ 

This  kind  of  almost  clinical  interest  in  the  world  around  him  is  evidenced  by 
both  his  memoirs  and  surviving  pictures.  Jahangir  took  the  same  interest  in  the  dying 
Inayat  Khan,  in  his  arch-rival  Shah  Abbas  of  Iran,  in  a  turkey,  and  in  the  beautiful 
flowers  he  observed  in  his  beloved  Kashmir.  When  he  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Shah 
Abbas,  he  sent  along  Bishandas  (see  {68]),  one  of  his  best  portraitists,  to  take  the  ruler’s 
portrait  so  that  he  could  become  better  acquainted  with  his  Iranian  counterpart.  When  he 
was  amazed  to  see  a  turkey  or  was  thrilled  with  the  spring  flowers  in  Kashmir,  he  ordered 
one  of  his  master  artists,  Mansur,  to  paint  these  marvels  of  nature.  Observed  realism, 
physical  accuracy,  and  psychological  insight  were  extremely  important  to  Jahangir,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  his  workshop  a  number  of  highly  talented  artists  who 
could  give  him  satisfaction. 

A  sensitive  drawing  in  which  the  emperor  is  presented  as  he  must  have 
appeared  to  the  artist  [73}  displays  the  kind  of  unvarnished  truth  that  Jahangir  preferred. 
Similarly,  the  rich  assortment  of  marginalia  with  their  vivid  studies  of  men  engaged  in 
various  activities  {55}  are  excellent  examples  of  the  kind  of  psychological  penetration  that 
Jahangir  expected  to  see  in  representations  of  human  beings.  The  animal  and  flower 
studies  done  for  him  also  reflect  a  lively  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  nature  unknown  in 
Akbari  painting. 

Although  we  do  not  know  how  early  in  his  life  Jahangir’s  love  for  painting 
was  manifested,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  1588/89,  when  he  was  in  his  early  twenties,  the 
prince  already  had  artists  working  for  him  and  had  developed  a  taste  for  Iranian  pictures. 
In  that  year,  or  a  little  earlier,  Aqa  Riza  had  come  to  Agra  from  Iran  and  entered  Akbar ’s 
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employ.  Moreover,  one  of  Prince  Salim’s  closest  friends,  perhaps  from  his  childhood,  was 
Muhammad  Sharif,  the  son  of  the  Iranian  master  Abd  as-Samad.  By  1600,  when  unable 
to  wait  any  longer  for  the  crown.  Prince  Salim  rebelled  and  set  up  his  own  court  at 
Allahabad,  Aqa  Riza  became  the  most  influential  figure  in  the  prince’s  studio.  The  studio 
functioned  until  1604,  when  Salim  returned  to  Agra  to  be  near  his  dying  father.  In 
addition  to  Aqa  Riza,  his  son  Abul  Hasan  as  well  as  another  Iranian  painter  named  Mirza 
Ghulam  are  known  to  have  worked  at  Allahabad.  The  collection  has  at  least  two  paint¬ 
ings  that  certainly  were  done  for  Salim  during  the  Allahabad  period  C65A,  66},  while 
a  third  [64}  may  also  be  added  to  the  group. 

Partly  because  of  Aqa  Riza’s  presence  and  partly  because  of  Salim’s  own  taste, 
there  is  a  strong  Iranian  element  discernable  in  the  pictures  painted  at  Allahabad.  This 
is  evident  particularly  in  the  greater  delicacy  and  refinement  of  both  the  drawing  and 
coloring  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  typically  Persianate  themes  such  as  the  inebriated 
prince,  with  its  metaphorical  connotation  {66}.  Simultaneously,  however,  the  strong 
influence  exerted  by  European  engravings  available  at  the  court  is  visible  in  a  greater 
concern  with  the  shading  of  the  garments  as  well  as  the  figural  forms  in  the  works  of  both 
the  Jahangiri  and  the  Akbari  studios  during  the  decade  before  Akbar’s  death.  That  the 
prince  continued  to  admire  European  works  is  supported  not  only  from  the  observations 
of  foreign  visitors  and  descriptions  of  murals  decorating  the  palaces  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  even  such  a  conservative  Iranian  painter  as  Aqa  Riza  began  to  copy  European  prints 
after  joining  Prince  Salim’s  studio,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Gulshan  Album  in  Tehran. 

Nowhere  is  Jahangir’s  love  of  both  the  Persian  and  European  manners  more 
clearly  manifest  than  in  the  decorations  of  the  margins  of  the  album  pages.  The  very  idea 
of  the  album  containing  fine  examples  of  calligraphy  and  paintings  was  borrowed  from 
Iran,  and  although  we  do  know  that  Humayun  possessed  albums,  we  do  not  know  what 
was  in  them.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Akbar  had  assembled  albums  containing 
portraits  of  his  courtiers.  What  is  different  about  the  Jahangiri  albums  is  the  enormous 
diversity  of  their  contents,  which  reflects  his  insatiable  curiosity.  This  diversity  is  apparent 
not  only  in  the  pictures  themselves  but  even  more  so  in  the  margins.  Here  we  witness 
the  bold  juxtaposition  of  styles  and  traditions  in  a  novel  manner.  The  background  is  often 
densely  filled  with  rich  arabesques  or  scrolling  vines  inhabited  by  fauna  or  with  golden 
landscapes  in  a  predominantly  Iranian  mode  over  which  the  master  artists  of  Jahangir — 
such  as  Govardhan,  Daulat,  and  others — have  painted  most  lively,  accurate,  and 
intimately  observed  vignettes  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  various  activities.  These 
are  the  true  miniatures  of  Indian  painting  and  are  often  more  expressive  and  appealing 
emotionally  than  the  larger  pictures  they  surround.  While  the  technical  sophistication 
required  for  these  representations  was  derived  from  European  works,  their  thematic 
freshness  and  anecdotal  directness  must  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  Jahangir’s 
discriminating  taste.  Especially  when  these  border  representations  depict  ordinary  people 
absorbed  in  everyday  activities,  the  vignettes  have  been  rendered  appropriately  with 
unglamourized  spontaneity,  which  makes  them  particularly  delightful  [55}. 

Nothing  could  provide  a  greater  contrast  to  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
these  naturalistic  gems  on  the  album  leaves’  outer  borders  than  the  symbolic  portrait  of 
Jahangir  in  the  collection  [72}.  This  type  of  allegorical  and  highly  artificial  portrait 
began  to  appear  after  1615,  the  year  Sir  Thomas  Roe  arrived  at  the  court  as  ambassador 
of  the  British  monarch  James  l  (r.  1603-25).  He  brought  with  him  examples  of  English 
allegorical  portraits  that  apparently  intrigued  Jahangir,  who  ordered  his  artists  to  adopt 
the  idea.  Erom  this  time  until  his  death  twelve  years  later,  Jahangir  virtually  ruled  as  a 
figurehead  and  much  of  the  power  was  assumed  by  his  astute  queen  Nur  Jahan.  Thus 
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FIGURE  22 

Portrait  of  Abul  Hasan,  from  a  border 
illumination  in  the  Gulshan  Album, 
by  Daulat,  Mughal,  c.  1605—9, 
opaque  watercolor  on  paper,  Imperial 
Library,  Tehran  (after  Godard  1936, 
fig.  ii). 


FIGURE  23 

Portrait  of  Manohar,  from  a  border 
illumination  in  the  Gulshan  Album, 
by  Daulat,  Mughal,  c.  1605-9, 
opaque  watercolor  on  paper,  Imperial 
Library,  Tehran  (after  Godard  1936, 
fig.  12). 


one  can  understand  why  such  symbolic  and  flattering  portraits,  where  he  is  portrayed 
not  only  as  latget  than  life  but  as  a  divine  figure,  should  have  had  particular  appeal. 

The  collection  contains  one  work  bearing  the  names  of  two  Jahangiri  artists. 
This  is  a  page  from  a  Shahnatna  showing  the  collabotation  of  Bishandas  and  Inayat  [68]. 
Not  much  is  known  about  Inayat,  who  worked  on  the  1605  Akbarnania  and  painted  a 
beautiful  study  of  a  mountain  goat  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

In  one  of  the  Akhamama  pictures  he  is  referred  to  as  khanazada,  “house-born,”  but  his 
father’s  identity  is  not  known.  Bishandas,  however,  is  a  more  familiar  figure  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  painters  of  Jahangir’s  atelier;  he  was  personally  selected  by  the  emperor  to 
accompany  his  ambassador  to  Iran  in  1613.  In  the  words  of  Jahangir  himself: 

At  the  time  when  I  sent  Khan  Alarn  to  Persia,  I  had  sent  with  him  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Bishn 
Das,  who  was  unequalled  in  his  age  for  taking  likenesses,  to  take  the  portraits  of  the  Shah  and  the 
chief  men  of  his  State,  and  bring  them.  He  had  drawn  the  likenesses  of  most  of  them,  and  especially 
had  taken  that  of  my  brother  the  Shah  exceedingly  well,  so  that  when  I  showed  it  to  any  of  his 
servants,  they  said  it  was  exceedingly  well  draum.^^ 

It  is  interesting  that  despite  exptessing  his  confidence  in  Bishandas ’s  talent,  Jahangir 
had  to  have  others  verify  how  authentic  the  Shah’s  portrait  was.  This  again  shows  how 
exacting  Jahangir  was  on  truthfulness  in  portraiture.  He  had  never  met  the  Shah  and 
needed  a  penetrating  psychological  portrait  to  get  to  know  him. 

Among  the  other  master  painters  of  Jahangir  who  are  represented  in  the 
collection  ate  Abul  Hasan  {72,  possibly  66],  Manohar  [60,  possibly  73],  and  Govardhan 
[55B,  7l}.  Abul  Hasan  (fig.  22),  who  was  house-born,  was  undoubtedly  the  closest  to 
the  emperor  and  much  admired.  He  was  born  after  his  father,  Aqa  Riza,  joined  Prince 
Salim’s  studio.  Abul  Hasan  was  honored  with  the  title  nadir  al-zaman,  “wondet  of  the 
age,”  and  in  his  memoirs  Jahangir  praises  him  lavishly  and  says  unequivocally  that  “at  the 
present  time  he  has  no  rival  or  equal.” 22  His  earliest  surviving  work  is  a  drawing  of  Saint 
John  copied  from  an  engraving  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  European  artist  most  admired  by 
the  Mughals,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Abul  Hasan  was  only  thirteen  at 
the  time.  Not  only  does  the  drawing  reveal  how  precocious  he  was,  it  also  indicates  how 
early  he  began  studying  European  techniques,  which  he  adapted  with  much  greatet 
assurance  than  his  father.  He  was  the  first  Mughal  artist  to  understand  the  importance 
of  shadows  and  was  able  to  convincingly  explore  the  interplay  of  light  and  shadows  on 
the  surfaces  of  objects  in  his  pictures.  Erom  a  portrait  surviving  in  the  Gulshan  Album, 
we  know  that  he  was  left-handed.  He  appears  to  have  worked  for  a  while  for  Shah  Jahan 
early  in  his  reign,  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  thereafter. 

Although  not  house-born,  Manohar  (fig.  23)  was  also  the  son  of  a  famous 
father,  the  Akbari  master  Basawan.  He  was  probably  born  in  the  1560s,  and  no  work  by 
him  after  Jahangir’s  reign  has  been  recognized.  He  obviously  received  his  early  training 
from  his  father,  following  whom  he  became  very  interested  in  European  works,  which  is 
evident  from  the  charming  study  of  two  youths  attributed  to  him  in  the  collection  C60], 
which  may  have  been  done  for  Prince  Salim.  The  Gulshan  Album  includes  a  portrait  of 
him,  painted  by  Daulat  early  in  Jahangir’s  reign.  He  must  have  then  been  in  his  fotties 
and  appears  in  robust  health.  Although  not  as  sophisticated  in  his  technique  as  Abul 
Hasan,  Manohar  was  a  versatile  artist,  as  was  his  father,  and  was  equally  at  home  with 
manuscript  illustrations,  porttaitute,  and  animal  paintings.  A.  K.  Das  called  him  the 
most  prolific  of  all  Jahangiri  artists,  and  the  large  number  of  his  surviving  works  reveal 
his  extraordinary  range  and  quality  sustained  over  four  decades. 
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Like  Abul  Hasan,  Govardhan  was  a  house-born  artist,  having  been  born 
while  his  father,  Bhavani  Das,  was  working  for  Akbar.  He  must  have  been  born  in  the 
early  eighties,  as  his  earliest  known  pictures  are  in  the  1604  Akbamania.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  recruited  early  for  Prince  Salim’s  studio,  for  like  Abul  Hasan,  Govardhan  was 
strongly  influenced  by  European  works.  There  is  the  further  possibility  that  besides  his 
father  he  was  trained  by  Basawan,  from  whom  he  may  have  acquired  his  penchant  for 
drawing  holy  men.  Although  Jahangir  has  nothing  to  say  about  him,  Govardhan’s  studies 
of  people  are  among  the  most  sensitive  and  insightful  in  all  Mughal  art.  As  M.  Beach 
has  remarked,  “no  other  Mughal  artist  of  the  period  celebrates,  with  such  sympathy  and 
insight,  the  variety  of  humanity  found  in  India.”^^  He  was  equally  at  home  in  depicting 
princes  [71],  holy  men  C74],  and  people  from  all  walks  of  life  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
mundane  activities  [55B].  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  very  few  signed  works  by  this 
highly  talented  and  somewhat  eccentric  artist  have  survived,  and  most  of  the  paintings 
are  attributions.  However,  his  is  one  of  the  few  highly  individual  styles  that  can  be  fairly 
easily  recognized. 

PAINTING  UNDER  SHAH  JAHAN  (r.  1628-58) 

After  eliminating  his  brothers.  Prince  Khurram  succeeded  his  father  in  1628,  taking  the 
title  Shahab  ad-Din  Muhammad  Shah  Jahan  {Shah  Jahan  means  “world  ruler”).  He  ruled 
for  three  decades,  until  one  of  his  sons  deposed  him,  and  from  1658  until  his  death  in 
1666  Shah  Jahan  spent  his  years  as  a  prisoner  at  the  Agra  Fort.  His  principal  consolation 
during  his  confinement  was  the  fact  that  from  the  palace  he  could  admire  his  favorite 
building,  the  Taj  Mahal.  Partly  because  of  the  Taj  and  other  highly  visible  architectural 
accomplishments,  and  partly  because  he  did  not  leave  any  memoirs  with  copious  comments 
about  artists  or  the  art  of  painting  as  his  father  did,  Shah  Jahan’s  interest  in  painting  has 
been  generally  overlooked  in  histories  of  the  Mughal  art.  A  recent  assessment  of  Shah 
Jahan  as  a  patron  of  painting  by  J.  Dye  makes  an  important  contribution  in  redressing 
this  imbalance.  Like  his  grandfather  Akbar,  to  whom  he  was  very  close,  Shah  Jahan’s 
interest  in  the  arts  was  wide  ranging.  Doubtless  his  principal  passions  were  precious  stones 
and  architecture,  but  he  was  also  interested  in  illustrated  books  and  paintings.  In  fact,  by 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  an  album  assembled  for  himself,  and  many  paintings  survive 
on  which  the  names  of  the  artists  or  his  reaction  to  the  work  are  recorded  in  his  own  hand. 

Shah  Jahan,  however,  was  different  in  personality  from  both  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Although  he  was  a  more  orthodox  Muslim  than  both,  he  was  not  a  bigot, 
as  is  clearly  evident  from  his  fondness  for  and  approval  of  his  liberal,  philosopher  son 
Dara  Shikoh  and  his  disapproval  of  the  more  austere  but  competent  Aurangzeb.  Like  his 
grandfather,  Shah  Jahan  was  a  brilliant  military  strategist  and  a  man  of  action,  but  he 
lacked  Akbar ’s  open-mindedness  and  visionary  qualities.  He  strongly  disapproved  of 
his  father’s  indolent  and  lazy  nature  but  was  less  spirited  and  down-to-earth  than  his 
grandfather.  A  formal  man,  he  took  the  business  of  being  an  emperor  very  seriously. 

Shah  Jahan  would,  in  fact,  have  been  a  perfect  ruler  for  the  age  of  television. 
He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  his  own  destiny  (after  all,  he  had  been  born  in  the 
auspicious  year  of  the  millennium  of  the  Islamic  calendar  and  under  the  same  conjunction 
of  the  planets  as  his  great  ancestor  Timur),  in  his  place  in  history,  and  in  the  power  of 
image  rather  than  substance.  To  him  the  universe  was  a  paradise  and  he  was  at  its  center. 
And  so  his  court,  his  architecture,  and  his  paintings  are  all  reflections  of  an  idealized 
world  rather  than  the  real  one.  As  Dye  has  pointed  out,  Shah  Jahan  continued  some  of  the 
innovations  of  the  Jahangir  era,  such  as  the  polished  refinement  and  technical  virtuosity,  a 
preference  for  individual  paintings  rather  than  manuscripts,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
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FIGURE  24 

Self-portrait  of  Bichitr,  detail  of  his 
Jahangir  Preferring  a  Sufi  Shaykh  to 
Kings,  Mughal,  c.  1615-18,  opaque 
watercolor  and  gold  on  paper,  10  x  7  Vs 
in  (25.3  X  18. 1  cm).  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  42.15. 


thematic  categories,  but  otherwise  Shah  Jahani  pictures  reflect  a  dramatically  different 
perception  of  the  world.  For  instance,  Shah  Jahan  was  not  as  keen  a  naturalist  as  Jahangir 
and  hence  there  are  fewer  animal  and  nature  studies  from  the  period.  When  we  do 
encounter  them,  as  in  the  margins  of  the  albums  [77—79},  they  are  competently  rendered 
but  lack  the  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  Jahangiri  works.  Formal  representations  of 
courtly  life  from  Shah  Jahan’s  reign  are  more  numerous  than  from  the  reigns  of  his  two 
predecessors.  Style  rather  than  substance,  outward  appearance  rather  than  inner  character, 
decorative  exuberance  rather  than  restraint,  technical  virtuosity  rather  than  spontaneous 
expressiveness  are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Shah  Jahani  paintings. 

There  was  apparently  no  change  in  the  functioning  of  the  imperial  atelier 
under  Shah  Jahan.  Early  in  his  reign  at  least  two  manuscripts  were  commissioned,  one  of 
which,  a  Gulistan  of  Sadi,  was  sent  to  King  Charles  i  as  a  gift.  Several  sumptuous  albums 
that  included  a  variety  of  pictures  and  portraits  as  well  as  superb  examples  of  calligraphy 
(e.g.,  [77—79})  were  prepared  for  the  emperor.  Unlike  those  in  Jahangir’s  albums,  the 
figures  in  the  margins  of  the  royal  portraits  in  these  albums  seem  to  relate  to  the  person 
depicted.  Shah  Jahan’s  eldest  son.  Data  Shikoh,  was  also  a  patron  of  painting  and  had 
assembled  an  album  of  brilliant  pictures  for  his  wife,  which  is  now  in  the  India  Office 
Library,  London.  The  crowning  achievement  of  Shah  Jahan’s  artists,  however,  is  the 
magnificently  illustrated  history  of  his  reign,  the  Padshahnania,  now  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Although  lacking  the  drama  and  vigor  of  the  Akbarnama  manuscripts  or  the  technical 
brilliance  and  subtlety  of  the  Jahangimama,  it  remains  a  landmark  in  Mughal  painting 
for  its  ostentation  and  cool  elegance. 

Shah  Jahan  inherited  a  number  of  his  father’s  artists,  such  as  Abul  Hasan, 
Manohar,  and  Govardhan.  In  addition  to  Govardhan,  whose  picture  of  four  mullas  [74} 
may  well  have  been  painted  for  Shah  Jahan,  other  Shah  Jahani  artists  to  whom  works  in 
the  collection  may  be  attributed  are  Bichitr  [75,  77B},  Hashim  [76},  and  Balchand  [78B}. 
Except  for  Govardhan’s  characteristic  study  of  the  religious  teachers,  all  these  works  are 
portraits  from  imperial  albums.  Govardhan’s  picture  shows  how  well  the  Mughal  artists 
had  assimilated  European  elements  by  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  days  of  faddish 
interest  in  European  pictures  were  over  and  no  longer  were  European  works  regarded  as 
novelties.  Shah  Jahan  was  less  impressed  than  Akbar  or  Jahangir  with  the  Europeans, 
their  religion,  or  their  art.  The  Shah  Jahani  artists  were  better  able  to  integrate  technical 
elements  of  European  pictures  in  a  less  self-conscious  manner.  They  also  made  subtle  uses 
of  European  symbolic  motifs  and  devices  to  express  Shah  Jahan’s  idea  of  divine  kingship 
or  the  divine  right  to  rule. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  Bichitr  except  that  from  his  name  and  his 
self-portrait  in  a  painting  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  (fig.  24),  one 
can  deduce  he  was  a  Hindu.  He  probably  joined  Jahangir’s  workshop,  perhaps  even  in 
Allahabad,  but  his  earliest  work  is  of  about  1615—20  and  the  latest  of  about  1645-50. 
After  the  departure  of  Abul  Hasan,  Bichitr  must  have  been  the  leading  painter  of  formal 
portraits  for  Shah  Jahan.  Although  his  portraits  are  said  to  be  somewhat  cold,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  his  technical  brilliance.  Indeed,  among  the  works  of  all  Shah  Jahani 
artists  Bichitr ’s  formal  but  sumptuous  pictures,  such  as  the  meeting  between  Shah  Shuja 
and  Gaj  Singh  [75}  and  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  himself  that  is  possibly  by  the  artist 
[77},  best  express  Shah  Jahan’s  aesthetic  preferences.  Although  the  former  picture 
describes  a  historical  occasion,  the  introduction  of  the  two  cherubs  holding  a  canopy  above 
clearly  reflects  the  emperor’s  obsession  with  paradisiacal  symbolism.  Every  detail  of  the 
picture  reflects  the  opulence  of  the  court,  yet  there  is  an  almost  palpable  chill  in  the 
air.  Similarly,  in  the  portrait  Shah  Jahan’s  divine  image  is  emphasized  not  only  by  the 
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halo — which  Jahangir  had  introduced  into  imperial  portraiture,  possibly  from  European 
sources — but  also  by  the  highly  idealized  and  flawless  form  and  the  impassive,  iconic 
expression.  These  characteristics  are  also  found  in  a  later  picture  in  the  collection,  of  about 
1650  [79],  when  Shah  Jahan  was  sixty-two  years  old.  Except  for  the  white  beard  his  face 
shows  no  wrinkles  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  aged.  Shah  Jahan  was  very  vain  and  was 
just  as  concerned  about  his  appearance  as  he  was  about  his  portraits,  all  of  which  he 
probably  personally  inspected  and  approved.  This  portrait  is  very  similar  to  another 
from  the  same  album  that  is  signed  by  Hashim. 

Whether  or  not  the  later  Shah  Jahan  portrait  in  the  collection  is  by  Hashim, 
most  scholars  attribute  the  impressive  representation  of  Mirza  Rustam  Safavi  [76]  to  him. 
According  to  some  Hashim  may  have  been  a  Deccani  artist  who  migrated  to  the  Mughal 
court  sometime  during  Jahangir’s  reign.  One  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  the  survival 
of  several  portraits  by  him  of  Deccani  personalities.  However,  the  majority  of  his  works, 
portraits  of  single  figures,  show  very  little  direct  Deccani  influence.  Whatever  Deccani 
traits  are  discernible  could  very  well  have  been  adopted  from  Deccani  pictures  available 
at  the  Mughal  court.  In  a  fresh  assessment  of  his  work,  J.  Seyller  very  convincingly 
downplays  the  Deccani  association  and  describes  Hashim  as  an  important  artist  who 
contributed  significantly  to  perpetuating  the  established  conventions  of  formal  Mughal 
portraiture  during  the  reigns  of  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan  without  exhibiting  undue 
concern  about  psychological  nuances. 

PAINTING  DURING  THE  AURANGZEB  PERIOD  (r.  1658-1707) 

After  deposing  his  father  and  waging  a  bloody  fratricidal  war  in  which  he  eliminated  all 
his  brothers,  Aurangzeb  occupied  the  throne  in  1658  and  took  the  title  Muhyi  ad-Din 
Muhammad  Alamgir  {Alamgir  means  “seizer  of  the  universe”).  He  ruled  for  half  a 
century,  but  the  long  reign  was  not  encouraging  for  artistic  production.  A  severe  and 
orthodox  man,  Aurangzeb  shunned  luxuries  and  ostentation.  Preoccupied  as  he  was  with 
economic  and  military  problems,  he  had  little  interest  in  art  and  architecture.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1663,  F.  Bernier,  who  traveled  in  India  between  1658  and  1663,  painted  a 
dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Delhi  in  general,  although  he  does  state  that 
“the  artists  .  .  .  who  arrive  at  any  eminence  in  their  art  are  those  only  who  are  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  King  or  of  some  powerful  Omrah  (courtier),  and  who  work  exclusively  for  their 
patron.” 29  The  imperial  atelier  was  thus  still  functioning,  perhaps  to  produce  Korans  and 
official  pictures.  The  history  of  Mughal  painting  under  Aurangzeb  is  only  vaguely  known, 
and  what  can  be  said  is  that  his  indifference  if  not  dislike  for  the  art  of  painting  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  development  of  the  art  in  the  Rajput  courts. 

Although  a  few  pictures  in  the  collection  do  belong  to  this  period  [80—82], 
there  is  no  certainty  that  they  were  rendered  at  the  imperial  atelier  or  for  the  imperial 
collection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  no  scholarly  work  has  been  done  on  the  production 
of  painting  in  the  imperial  atelier  during  Aurangzeb ’s  reign.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
early  in  his  reign  Aurangzeb  continued  his  predecessors’  practice  of  patronizing  painting, 
but  slowly  his  attitude  changed,  and  by  the  time  he  left  for  the  Deccan  in  1680  for  a 
campaign,  he  had  disbanded  the  studio  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  Deccan  in  fact 
remained  Aurangzeb’s  principal  obsession,  and  although  he  did  succeed  in  annexing  the 
region  before  his  death,  it  proved  to  be  a  costly  conquest.  In  the  process  the  Mughal 
empire  was  ruined  financially,  and  its  subsequent  decline  was  irreversible. 

Some  court  artists,  those  that  were  retained,  moved  with  the  emperor  to 
the  Deccan,  some  probably  remained  behind  in  Agra  and  Delhi  to  do  freelance  work  for 
whatever  local  patrons  there  were,  and  others  moved  to  the  provinces  to  work  for  both 
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Hindu  and  Muslim  courts.  It  is  also  believed  that  those  artists  who  went  to  the  Deccan 
with  the  emperor  naturally  came  in  contact  with  Deccani  artists  and  their  works.  As  a 
result,  the  Mughal  and  Deccani  traditions  mutually  influenced  each  other.  One  or  two 
works  in  the  collection  {iioA,  iiib]  may,  in  fact,  reflect  this  exchange  or  assimilation 
of  stylistic  traits. 

The  portrait  of  Shah  Alam,  who  succeeded  Aurangzeb  as  Emperor  Bahadur 
Shah  I,  was  probably  painted  in  Delhi  or  Agra  shortly  before  Aurangzeb ’s  departure  for 
the  Deccan  [8i}.  The  quality  of  the  work  points  to  its  having  been  done  by  a  court  artist, 
perhaps  for  the  prince  himself  A  second  picture  [80} ,  dated  1674/75,  which  found  its 
way  into  an  album  presented  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  Lord  Clive,  may  well  have 
been  painted  by  an  artist  of  the  imperial  studio,  as  it  is  an  accomplished  picture  with  the 
physical  likeness  of  the  sitter  sensitively  rendered.  Less  difficult  to  place  is  the  portrait  of 
Bibi  Lerzana  {82],  which  is  stylistically  close  to  several  similar  portraits  attributed  to  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Adequately  painted,  such  female  portraits  are 
perfectly  acceptable  renderings  of  the  subjects’  appearance  but  lack  both  the  psychological 
expressiveness  of  the  Jahangiri  portraits  and  the  sumptuous  but  formal  elegance  of  Shah 
Jahani  representations.  This  type  of  idealized  portrait  of  beautiful  women,  mostly  cour¬ 
tesans,  was  introduced  during  the  Shah  Jahan  period  and  continued  to  be  popular.  Except 
for  portraits  few  other  types  of  pictures  of  the  period  have  survived,  and  the  age  of  both 
richly  illustrated  manuscripts  and  lavishly  assembled  albums  appears  to  have  been  over. 

NONIMPERIAL  MUGHAL  PAINTINGS 

Although  the  Mughal  emperors  were  the  principal  patrons,  there  were  others  who 
commissioned  or  acquired  illustrated  books  or  individual  pictures.  The  corpus  of  such 
works  is  not  vast,  and  no  systematic  study  about  them  has  yet  appeared.  They  are 
categorized  in  several  different  ways,  such  as  provincial,  popular,  subimperial,  or  bazaar 
Mughal,  but  the  differences  between  these  are  not  always  clear. 

Around  i960  two  basic  styles  of  Mughal  painting  were  recognized.  In  the 
words  of  P.  Chandra: 

Along  with  the  refined  and  luxurious  style  ofi the  Mughal  court  that  was  fostered  in  royal  ateliers 
by  imperial  patrons  there  grew  up  a  popular  version  of  the  same  style  patronised  by  the  nobility,  the 
conmiercial  classes  and  others.  For  lack  of  better  terminology  they  are  referred  to  in  this  article  as  the 
Imperial  and  Popular  Mughal  styles  respectively.  The  Popular  Mughal  style  took  on  various  aspects 
and  forms,  some  close  to  the  parent  style,  some  apparently  removed  from  it,  but  both  of  them  heavily 
dependent  on  it. 

In  1973  E.  Binney,  3rd,  employed  the  category  “subimperial  style”  in  his 
catalogue  of  his  own  collection.  As  Binney  wrote,  “  ‘Popular  Mughal’  suggests  a  vulgar 
appeal  to  the  masses  which  the  sophistication  of  many  of  the  examples  belies.  The  ‘Sub- 
Imperial  Style,’  a  term  coined  by  W.  G.  Archer,  exactly  describes  the  resultant  pictures, 
varying  from  excellent  painting  to  hackwork.”  (Binney  does  not,  however,  cite  a  source 
for  Archer. ) 

To  these  two  categories  L.  Y  Leach  has  added  a  third,  “bazaar  Mughal.”  "^-  In 
her  opinion  subimperial  pictures  are  less  refined  than  but  are  related  to  those  produced  in 
the  imperial  ateliers  and  were  generally  done  for  the  nobility.  Popular  Mughal  pictures 
were  rendered  for  “the  next  social  level  of  patronage”  and  are  “generally  bright-colored, 
vital,  and  stiff”  Technically,  they  are  not  as  sophisticated  as  the  imperial  or  subimperial 
pictures  and  reveal  an  aesthetic  sensibility  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  mode  of 
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Indian  painting  before  the  birth  of  the  naturalistic  Mughal  style.  Her  next  category,  the 
bazaar  Mughal  style,  represents  inexpensive  works  rendered  with  a  limited  range  of  colors. 
These  were  apparently  produced  quickly  in  the  bazaars  of  Agra  or  Delhi  and  “sold  in 
great  numbers  from  shops  to  townspeople  for  gifts,  decorations,  and  so  on.”  Although 
this  may  be  a  valid  classification  of  nonimperial  Mughal  pictures,  unfortunately  Leach 
illustrates  only  one  bazaar  Mughal  work,  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  and  nothing 
similar  exists  in  the  Los  Angeles  collection.  It  would  be  less  confusing  therefore  to  adhere 
to  the  two  categories  of  subimperial  and  popular  Mughal  styles,  to  which  most  of  the 
nonimperial  Mughal  pictures  in  the  museum’s  collection  belong. 

Of  the  museum’s  subimperial  pictures,  the  name  of  only  one  patron  is  known. 
He  was  Abd  ar-Rahim  Khan  Khanan,  from  whose  copy  of  the  Raznmania  two  folios  are  in 
the  collection  [85}.  Abd  ar-Rahim,  the  Khan  Khanan  (commander  in  chief),  was  one  of 
the  most  important  courtiers  during  Akbar’s  reign,  but  he  did  not  get  along  as  well  with 
Jahangir.  He  was  very  much  a  character  in  Akbar’s  mold,  being  a  man  of  action  as  well 
as  of  culture.  An  avid  bibliophile  and  a  poet,  he  maintained  a  library  well  stocked  with 
books,  some  of  which  were  produced  in  his  own  workshop.  However,  he  moved  about  a 
good  deal,  as  he  was  given  various  appointments  as  governor  of  different  provinces,  and 
so  must  have  been  largely  dependent  on  local  talent.  Although  the  names  of  several  of  his 
artists  have  survived,  they  were  not  the  most  eminent;  the  best  in  the  realm  naturally 
were  attached  to  the  imperial  atelier.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  Khan  Khanan’s  artists 
were  loyal  to  him,  for  some  of  them  worked  on  both  his  Kmnayana,  completed  in  1598 
(now  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.),  and  the  Kazmnama  painted  almost 
two  decades  later.  fact,  when  he  wanted  his  own  illustrated  copy  of  the  Ramayana, 
he  borrowed  Akbar’s  copy  to  be  used  as  a  model  by  his  artists.  The  style  of  his  copy  of 
the  Raznmania,  prepared  between  about  1615  to  1620,  looks  back  to  the  Akbar-period 
Ramayana  and  reflects  little  awareness  of  contemporary  Mughal  painting  that  was  being 
done  for  Jahangir.  Clearly  the  Khan  Khanan  was  not  as  passionately  keen  about  paintings 
as  were  Akbar  and  Jahangir.  This  seems  to  have  been  generally  true  of  most  subimperial 
Mughal  patrons.  Most  were  more  interested  in  books  than  in  individual  paintings  as  well 
as  being  unable  to  utilize  the  best  artists. 

There  are  two  folios  in  the  collection  [83}  from  a  Ramayana  rendered  in  the 
subimperial  style  which  is  earlier  than  the  Khan  Khanan’s  Ramayana.  It  is  not  known  who 
the  owner  of  this  manuscript  was,  but  that  he  was  a  Hindu  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  text  is  in  the  original  Sanskrit.  The  style  of  the  illustrations  makes  it  clear  that  the 
patron  was  close  to  the  Mughal  court  and,  although  a  Hindu,  his  taste  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Mughal  aesthetic.  The  artists  who  worked  on  this  Ramayana  were 
clearly  familiar  with  imperial  book  production  and  may  well  have  used  a  royal  copy 
as  a  model,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Khan  Khanan’s  copy  of  the  Ramayana.  Like  the 
earlier  Ramayana,  the  Story  of  Siikra  and  Rambha  [88]  must  have  been  done  for  a  Hindu 
or  Jain  patron,  but  its  style  is  not  quite  as  sophisticated  or  naturalistic  as  that  in 
which  the  two  Hindu  epics  have  been  painted.  This  illuminated  manuscript  page  is 
better  characterized  as  popular  rather  than  subimperial  Mughal. 

More  difficult  to  place  are  three  illustrations  from  two  different  Shahnama 
manuscripts  {84,  86}.  This  Persian  epic  was  popular  with  Muslim  patrons  of  Iranian 
origin  in  India.  The  1608  Shahnama  picture  [84}  does  echo  elements  of  the  imperial  style 
but  is  more  stridently  colored.  It  uses  an  unusual  shade  of  yellow  that  is  not  found  in 
imperial  manuscripts  and  is  more  akin  to  the  brighter  tonality  encountered  in  popular 
Mughal  pictures.  Although  the  compositions  of  this  picture  and  of  paintings  from  other 
similar  Shahnamas  rely  strongly  on  Persian  models,  the  figural  types,  the  costumes,  the 
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coloring,  and  the  treatment  of  natural  forms  are  distinctly  Indian.  The  two  illustrations 
in  the  collection  from  another  Shahnama  [86]  are  less  elegant,  and  their  landscape  ele¬ 
ments  are  quite  coarse  and  archaic  versions  of  Persian  motifs.  The  coloring  has  neither  the 
rich  subtlety  of  imperial  Mughal  pictures  nor  the  robust  quality  of  the  1608  Shahnama. 

It  is  very  likely  that  whereas  the  dated  Shahnama  was  produced  in  Agra  for  one  of  the 
courtiers,  the  manuscript  in  the  archaic  style  was  done  for  a  less  affluent  patron  in  a 
provincial  center  where  the  Mughal  style  was  only  vaguely  familiar. 

Apart  from  the  illustrated  page  from  the  Story  ofSukra  and  Rambha,  all  the 
examples  of  popular  Mughal  pictures  in  the  collection  illustrate  poems  describing  musical 
modes.  A  musical  mode  is  known  as  a  raga  and  its  detivatives  as  ragini,  “wives  of  raga,  ” 
and  ragaputra,  “sons  of  raga.  ”  The  characteristics  of  each  raga  are  described  in  verses  in 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  vernacular  languages,  which  provided  the  artists  with  their  verbal 
models.  It  is  interesting  that  although  music  was  appreciated  by  the  Mughal  royalty, 
no  Ragamala  (Garland  of  raga)  series  rendered  in  an  imperial  style  has  yet  come  to  light. 
All  known  Mughal-style  Ragamala  series  have  been  executed  in  what  is  now  regarded  as 
the  popular  Mughal  style,  and  the  genre  seems  to  have  become  fashionable  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  the  tradition  of  Ragainala  pictures  is  much  older.  Many 
stylistic  elements  are  shared  with  the  imperial  Mughal  style,  but  by  and  large  these 
popular  Mughal  pictures  display  sparser  and  simpler  compositions,  looser  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  and  less  refined  and  subtle  coloring.  However,  the  popular  Mughal  idiom  had  a 
more  direct  bearing  than  the  imperial  Mughal  style  on  the  contemporaneous  development 
of  painting  in  the  Rajput  courts. 
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Imperial  Mughal  Paintings  and  Calligraphy 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  pictures  are  painted  in  opaque  watercolor  and  gold,  all  texts  are 
written  in  ink,  and  all  works  are  on  paper.  Because  the  imperial  Mughal  workshop  and  individual 
artists  moved  about,  with  rare  exceptions  only  the  regnal  period  of  a  work's  creation  is  indicated. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  SCHOLAR 


By  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  (active  c.  1513-c.  1576) 
Humayun  period,  1549-56 
Folio,  12^16  X  7%  in  (31.6  x  20.0  cm) 
Illustration,  4y8  in  (19.  i  x  10. 5  cm) 
Bequest  of  Edwin  Binney,  3rd 
M.90. 141. 1 

Literature:  Grube  1968,  pp.  39,  202,  no.  90; 
Binney  1973,  pp.  26,  30,  no.  10;  S.  C.  Welch 
1973,  pp.  88-89,  no.  52;  A.  Welch  1975; 

P.  Chandra  1976,  pp.  20—21,  pi.  64;  Brand  & 
Lowry  1985,  pp.  24,  25,  137,  no.  6;  A.  Welch 
1990,  pp.  91,  96,  fig.  13. 

According  to  W.  M.  Thackston,  the  inscription 
at  the  bottom  of  the  writing  tablet  lying  on 
the  ground  at  the  corner  of  the  carpet  reads: 
sawwarahu  Sayyid  Ali  Nadir  al-Mulk-i 
Humayunshahi.  It  informs  us  that  the  artist 
was  Sayyid  Ali,  who  worked  for  the  emperor 
Humayun  and  enjoyed  the  honorific  title  nadir 
al-mulk,  meaning  “rarity  of  the  realm.”  The 
couplet  at  the  top  of  the  tablet  refers  to  the 
severity  of  a  master  being  preferable  to  the 
affection  of  a  father. 


An  Iranian  artist,  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  was  the  son 
of  Mir  Musavvir  of  Badakhshan,  a  masrer  artist 
who  lived  in  Tabriz.  Both  father  and  son  worked 
for  the  Safavid  monarchs  Shah  Ismail  and  Shah 
Tahmasp.  According  to  a  Persian  treatise  on 
painters  and  calligraphers  compiled  by  Qazi 
Ahmad  in  1606,  during  his  exile  in  Iran 
Humayun  wanted  to  bring  the  father  to  India 
but  settled  for  the  son,  “who  in  art  was  more 
clever  than  his  father”  (Minorsky  1959,  p.  185). 
Mir  Sayyid  Ali  joined  the  wandering  ruler’s 
temporary  court  at  Kabul  in  Afghanistan  in 
1549.  He  accompanied  Humayun  to  Delhi  in 
1555  and  became  the  supervisor  of  the  royal 
workshop.  After  Humayun’s  accidental  death  the 
following  year,  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  continued  to  work 
in  the  same  capacity  for  Akbar.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  Hamzanama  project  {46]  until  about  1570, 
when  he  received  the  emperor’s  permission  to  go 
on  Haj  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  thereafter. 

Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  about  the 
artist’s  personal  life.  He  must  have  had  his  early 
training  with  his  father,  and  generally  he  painted 
in  the  Safavid  style  that  prevailed  in  Tabriz  at  the 
time.  Like  many  other  Iranian  painters,  he  was 
also  a  poet  and  wrote  under  the  pen  name  of 
Juda’i.  However,  his  skill  with  paint  was  far 
superior  to  his  facility  with  words.  He  has 
been  accused  of  using  others’  ideas  freely  in 
his  literary  efforts. 
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Scholars  disagree  as  to  the  date  of  this  picture 
and  where  it  was  painted.  Grube  (1968,  p.  202) 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  form  of  the  inscription 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  picture  was  painted 
for  Humayun,  with  which  1  concur.  Even  though 
it  is  not  certain  whether  the  inscription  is  a 
signature  or  an  ascription,  the  characterization 
of  the  artist  as  “belonging  to  Humayun”  would 
imply  that  it  was  painted  for  the  scholarly 
Humayun,  for  whom  the  subject  would  have 
been  particularly  appropriate.  As  to  the  date 
Grube  (p.  39)  thinks  it  was  painted  before 
Humayun's  death  in  1556,  E.  Binney  (1973, 
p.  26)  considered  the  picture  to  have  been 
painted  in  Kabul  soon  after  the  artist’s  arrival 
there.  S.  C.  Welch  (1973)  suggested  that  it  was 
done  about  1555  (p.  88)  and  then  stated 
specifically  that  it  was  “painted  after  the  death  of 
Humayun  in  1556”  (p.  89).  P.  Chandra  (1976, 
pp.  20  —  21)  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  painted 
about  1556,  as  it  has  clear  affinities  to  the 
Hamzanama  “in  the  softly  modelled  rocks  in  the 
background  and  the  fluffy  texture  of  the  scarf 
wound  around  the  shoulders.”  Brand  and  Lowry 
(1985)  state  that  it  was  painted  “prior  to 
Humayun’s  return  to  India”  (p.  137)  but  also 
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that  it  was  executed  between  artist’s  arrival  in 
Kabul  and  “Humayun’s  death”  (p.  24). 

In  his  discussion  Chandra  regards  this  as  an 
important  picture,  “as  the  style  of  the  work 
marks  a  new  phase  distinct  from  Persian 
painting,  showing  in  the  more  vigorous 
movement  of  line,  feeling  for  spatial  depth, 
voluminousness,  and  boldness  of  execution, 
characteristics  associated  with  the  Hamzanama." 
On  one  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  picture 
does  exhibit  a  flavor  quite  distinct  from  the  kind 
of  work  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  was  doing  in  Tabriz  about 
1540  (cf  Beach  1987,  p.  12,  fig.  2).  On  the 
other  hand,  compared  with  a  picture  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  subject  in  the  Eitzwilliam  Album  dated  to 
1555-60  by  Beach  (1987,  p.  44,  fig.  29),  the 
pottrait  of  the  young  scholar  is  distinctly  more 
Persian.  It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  this 
painting  with  a  signed  drawing  by  the  master  in 
the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris  (Okada  1989,  p.  135, 
no.  27),  where  too  the  subject  is  a  man  reading. 
That  drawing  was  done  about  twenty  years  later. 

Compared  with  most  other  known  paintings 
by  Mir  Sayyid  Ali,  this  picture  presents  a  few 
unusual  features.  While  it  shows  the  artist’s 
particular  penchant  for  shapes  and  features  as 
well  as  design  and  ornaments,  it  certainly  does 
not  demonstrate  his  apparent  flaw,  which  S.  C. 
Welch  noted,  of  seeing  the  world  as  still  life.  On 
the  contrary,  it  stands  out  from  other  Safavid 
pictures  of  this  genre  for  its  whimsical  touches. 
These  are  noticeable  in  the  distinctive  turban, 
which  looks  more  Deccani  than  Safavid,  the 
informal  manner  in  which  the  young  man 
wears  his  gossamer  scarf,  and  the  careless  and 
unnaturalistic  placement  of  the  various  scholarly 
apparatus  in  the  foreground,  all  of  which  add  to 
the  composition’s  liveliness.  Furthermore,  the 
young  man  seems  completely  oblivious  of  his 
surroundings,  so  absorbed  is  he  in  his  book.  His 
keenness  is  expressed  by  his  bent  posture,  which 
is  as  taut  as  a  bow,  while  his  rolling  eyes  betray 
his  sense  of  wonder.  Both  the  figural  form  and 
the  facial  expression  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
figures  in  The  Meeting  of  the  Clam,  an  illustra¬ 
tion  that  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  painted  for  the  Shah 
Tahmasp’s  Khamsa  of  Nizami  between  i639(?) 
and  1643  (see  A.  Welch  1990,  figs.  6,  7,  9). 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  HAMZANAMA  MANUSCRIPT:  HEROES  BEING  GIVEN  REFUGE 


Akbar  period,  c.  1570 

Illustration,  opaque  watercolor,  gold,  and  ink, 

with  mica,  on  cotton 

Text,  ink  and  gold  on  paper 

Folio,  31  X  24^8  in  (78.7  X  63.2  cm) 

Illustration  and  text,  each,  26%  x  2074  in 

(67.6  X  51.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.78.9. 1 

Literature:  Pal  1982,  pp.  8,  9,  pi.  l;  Pal  1987, 
pp,  116,  117,  fig.  73. 
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Unlike  most  Mughal  illustrated  books,  pictures 
in  Akbar ’s  Hamzanama  (Saga  of  Hamza)  were 
painted  on  cotton  and  the  text  was  copied  on 
paper  and  pasted  on  the  back.  Although  exam¬ 
ples  of  early  Mughal  paintings  on  cloth  are  not 
altogether  unknown  (S.  C.  Welch  1985,  p.  143, 
no.  84),  the  Hamzanama  is  a  unique  production 
of  the  imperial  Mughal  workshop.  The  book  was 
planned  in  fourteen  (Abul  Fazl  mentions  twelve) 
volumes,  each  consisting  of  one  hundred  folios. 

At  present  about  one  hundred  fifty  are  known, 
none  of  which  is  in  its  original  state.  This 
particular  folio  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and 
displays  no  sign  of  reworking.  Each  folio  has  a 
full-size  painting  on  one  side  and  the  text, 
though  not  of  the  picture,  on  the  reverse.  The 
text  relevant  to  this  picture  is  in  rhe  Brooklyn 
Museum,  as  pointed  out  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan 
(personal  communication).  There  is  no  edited 
text  or  translation  of  the  Hamzanama  into 
English,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  place  the 
pictures  in  their  proper  narrative  context. 

The  Hamzanama  recounts  the  legendary  adven¬ 
tures  of  Amir  Hamza,  a  hero  who  is  a  conflation 
of  an  Iranian  figure  and  an  uncle  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  in  various  Asian  countries.  These 
tales  of  adventure  obviously  had  a  great  fasci¬ 
nation  for  Akbar,  which  is  why  the  Hamzanama 
was  one  of  the  earliest  commissions.  This  par¬ 
ticular  illustration  represents  Sanubar  Banu 
giving  refuge  ro  the  champions  of  Iran  and  Turan 
who  had  killed  rhe  vizier  of  rhe  city  of  Now-Shad 
and  taken  its  treasure.  The  visitors  are  being 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  Sanubar  Banu  and 
other  females  of  the  mansion.  One  is  spreading  a 
red  cloth  for  the  heroes  to  walk  on  while  another 
proffers  a  second  piece.  This  must  be  the  earliest 
known  representation  of  this  custom,  which  was 
probably  adopted  by  the  British  and  later  spread 
to  Europe.  A  third  woman  brings  a  bowl,  while  a 
fourth  holds  up  a  torch.  A  second  torch  is  held  by 
a  servant  at  the  back.  A  braziet  burns  danger¬ 
ously  near  the  blue  carpet  on  the  shallow 
platform  leading  into  a  pavilion. 


There  is  some  disagreement  among  scholars  as 
to  the  date  this  Hamzanama  was  prepared.  Most 
agree  that  the  series  was  begun  in  1562  and 
completed  in  1577.  K.  Khandalavala  (1974, 
pp.  70-72),  however,  argues  for  a  later  start  and 
completion:  from  1566  until  1582.  What  does 
seem  certain  is  that  it  took  about  fifteen  years  ro 
complete  the  work.  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  supervised 
the  project  for  the  first  seven  years,  until  he  left 
for  Mecca,  whereupon  the  task  devolved  upon 
Abd  as-Samad. 

Although  there  are  conflicting  opinions  among 
the  various  contemporary  sources  regarding  the 
statistics  of  the  project,  all  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  the  single  most  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  of  the  imperial  workshop.  Most  also  credit 
Akbar  for  conceiving  the  idea.  One  source  tells 
us  that  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  “strives  to  finish  that 
wondrous  book  which  is  one  of  the  astonishing 
novelties  that  His  Majesty  has  conceived  of”; 
another  source  characterizes  the  emperor  as  “a 
designer  of  marvels”  for  ordering  the  illustrated 
copy  of  the  Hamzanama  (see  P.  Chandra  1976, 
pp.  180,  187).  Akbar ’s  role  was  probably  more 
than  seminal.  Apart  from  selecting  the  episodes 
to  be  illustrated,  he  may  even  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  narrative  style. 

The  large  size  of  the  paintings  almost  certainly 
indicates  that  they  were  held  up  in  an  assembly 
while  the  text  was  recited.  This  required  a  freer 
style  with  clearly  recognizable  figures  rather  than 
the  richly  detailed  work  that  one  encounters  in 
smaller  paper  manuscripts.  The  Hamzanama 
paintings,  despite  their  interesting  spatial 
distortions  and  faulty  perspective,  express 
the  energy  and  excitement  of  the  action  with 
dramatic  intensity.  Although  the  forms  and 
motifs  were  borrowed  from  Persian  paintings, 
they  are  given  a  distinctive  Indian  flavor.  They 
are  less  delicate  and  precious  and  have  an  earthy 
quality  that  would  be  strange  to  an  Iranian 
aesthete.  The  tonality  of  the  vibrant  and  warm 
colors,  particularly  the  yellow  and  orange,  are 
recognizably  Indian,  as  are  the  plants  and  the 
animals  depicted,  which  are  also  treated  with 
much  greater  naturalism  than  one  finds  in 
Persian  paintings.  Even  more  decidedly  Indian 
are  the  figurative  forms,  which  continue  the 
robust  sensuousness  of  earlier  Indian  paintings, 
although  their  naturalistic  grouping  and 
expressiveness  are  novel  elements. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  TUTINAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


47 


Akbar  period,  c.  1580 

Folio,  10  X  G'h  in  (25.4  x  16.5  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Fleeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.81.8.6 

Literature:  Heeramamck  1966,  p.  140,  no.  193 
(not  illustrated). 

A  Marriage  of  \J bay d (?)  (t) 

7^4  X  47h  in  (18.4  X  12.4  cm) 

B  Merchant  and  His  Partner  Conversing  (v) 

578  X  472  in  (14.9  X  II. 4  cm) 


The  Tutinama  (Tales  of  a  parrot)  was  composed 
by  Ziya  ad-Din  Nakhshabi  and  completed  in 
1329/30.  It  is  essentially  a  reworked  version 
of  an  earlier  Persian  translation  of  a  Sanskrit 
text  known  as  the  Sukasaptati  (Seventy  tales 
of  a  parrot).  Nakhshabi’s  version  consists  of 
fifty-two  tales.  The  stories  are  told  by  a  parrot 
to  amuse  a  lady  and  prevent  her  from  seeking 
romance  elsewhere  while  her  husband  is  away. 
They  are  moralistic  tales,  although  laced  with 
humor  as  well  as  pathos. 
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This  folio  is  from  a  Tutinama  manuscript,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  now  in  the  Chester  Beatty 
Library,  Dublin.  Hence  it  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  “Beatty  Tutinama.”  It  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  imperial 
studio  about  1580,  perhaps  for  a  literate  lady  of 
the  imperial  household. 

Most  scholars  who  have  discussed  this  manu¬ 
script  have  commented  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
illustrations,  which  certainly  lack  the  complexity 
and  sophistication  of  most  manuscripts  prepared 
for  the  emperor  during  the  1580s.  Even  compared 
with  the  Kathasaritsagara  illustrations  [51], 
these  Tutinama  pictures  appear  to  be  rather 


CAT.  47B 


naively  conceived  in  the  use  of  landscape  ele¬ 
ments,  coloring,  and  compositions.  J.  P.  Losty 
(1982,  p.  89,  no.  60)  finds  close  similarities 
between  these  illustrations  and  those  in  a 
Darahnama  in  the  British  Library.  In  both  one 
encounters  instances  of  rather  immature  work 
probably  done  by  apprentices  as  well  as  work 
clearly  by  more  practiced  hands.  While  the 
names  of  the  artists  of  the  Darahnama  are  known, 
this  Tutinama's  attributions  have  been  lost  during 
subsequent  rebinding. 

The  two  pictures  on  this  folio  illustrate  the  early 
section  of  a  tale  narrated  by  the  parrot  on  the 
forty-second  night.  It  recounts  the  story  of  a 
merchant’s  son  named  Ubayd  who  loved  his  wife 
to  excess  and  neglected  his  filial  and  professional 
duties.  The  merchant  complained  to  his  partner, 
who  gave  him  a  parrot  and  a  myna  bird.  That 
night  the  birds  narrated  two  different  tales  to 
Ubayd,  as  a  result  of  which  he  realized  his  error 
and  returned  to  his  parents  and  his  business  (see 
Muhammad  A.  Simsar,  The  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art’s  Tuti-namalTales  of  a  Parrot,  Cleveland  1978, 
pp.  258-65  for  the  story). 

A  It  is  difficult  to  identify  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  the  scene  illustrated  on  the  recto. 
The  text  gives  no  description  of  a  wedding.  All 
the  figures  are  seated  on  a  blue  carpet,  perhaps 
on  a  terrace.  An  old  man  with  a  white  beard  in 
the  center  of  the  picture  listens  to  two  men,  both 
with  black  beards,  who  express  themselves  with 
rather  forceful  gestures  of  their  arms.  Beside  the 
old  man  sit  the  groom  and  the  bride  with  one 
male  and  two  female  companions.  The  couple 
is  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
sit — on  their  haunches  rather  than  as  the 
others — and  the  transparent  veils  over  their 
heads.  A  number  of  golden  dishes  and  pots 
containing  refreshments  are  scattered  on  the 
carpet  in  the  foreground.  The  artist  has  used  a 
wide  range  of  colors,  especially  for  the  attire 
of  the  figures,  each  of  whom  wears  dress  of  a 
different  hue. 

B  The  composition  on  the  verso  is  simpler, 
involving  only  three  men.  Within  a  pavilion 
the  merchant  and  his  friend  are  engaged  in  a 
lively  conversation.  Evidently  the  merchant  is 
complaining  to  his  partner  about  his  son’s 
infatuation  with  his  wife.  From  the  right  a 
servant  enters  with  a  flask  of  wine.  The  tonal¬ 
ity  of  the  colors — particularly  the  blue,  the 
orange,  and  the  yellow — is  identical  in  both 
illustrations. 
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THREE  FOLIOS  FROM  A  HARIVAMSA  MANUSCRIPT 


Akbar  period,  c.  1585-90 
Folios,  approx,  ibysx  11%  in  (41.0x29.8  cm) 
Illustrations,  approx.  iiYt  x  7  in  (29.8  x  17.8  cm) 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck  Collec¬ 
tion,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 

A,  M. 83. 1.7;  B,  M.78.9.10;  C,  M. 83. 105.4 
Literature:  A,  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  144,  147, 
no.  199a;  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  156,  pi.  153; 

Pal  1986,  cover,  p.  15. 

B,  Ardeshar  1940,  pp.  32—33,  pi.  i;  Heeramaneck 
1966,  p.  144,  no.  199b  (not  illustrated);  Johnson 
1972,  p.  145,  pi.  Lxxxiiia  (detail);  Hutchins 
1980,  pp.  49-51,  120;  Pal  1982,  pp.  12,  13, 

pi.  Ill;  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  156,  pi.  152. 

C,  Pal  1982,  pp.  14,  15,  pi.  IV;  Heeramaneck 
1984,  p.  156,  pi.  154. 

A  Birth  of  the  Celestial  Twins 
B  Balarama  Kills  Dhenukasura 

Attributed  to  Basawan  (active  c.  1560  —  1600) 
C  Pradyumna  Kills  Samvara 

These  three  folios,  with  illustrations  on  one 
side  and  text  on  the  other,  were  removed  from 
a  Harivama  manuscript  and  remounted  in  outer 
borders  done  about  1700.  The  borders  are  richly 
adorned  with  intertwined  flowering  tendrils  in 
gold  highlighted  with  touches  of  red,  blue, 
and  green. 
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The  Harivamsa  (Lineage  of  Hari  [a  synonym  of 
Krishna})  is  a  sequel  to  the  epic  Mahabharata  and 
was  probably  compiled  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  A  Persian  translation  of  this 
text  was  prepared  for  Akbar  and  was  completed 
by  February  1586,  when  Mulla  Sheri,  the 
translator,  was  killed. 

Partly  because  of  the  date  of  the  translator’s 
death  and  partly  because  of  archaisms  in  some 
ot  the  paintings,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
illustrations  were  probably  rendered  as  early  as 
1585  (Beach  1981,  p.  71)  rather  than  in  1590, 
the  date  preferred  by  R.  Skelton  (1970).  Skelton, 
however,  has  argued  at  length  to  demonstrate 
how  these  Harivamsa  illustrations  are  posterior  to 
the  Jaipur  Razmnama  and  a  different  Harivamsa, 
which  were  illustrated  by  1586.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  therefore  it  seems  appropriate  to  date  the 
Harivamsa  to  which  the  museum’s  pictures 
belonged  between  1585  and  1590.  Unfortunately 
because  of  subsequent  remounting  the  names  of 
the  artists  are  lost  forever. 

A  This  picture  illustrates  the  birth  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  twins  Asvinikumara  described  in  chapter  9  of 
the  text.  The  story  goes  that  unable  to  bear  the 
effulgence  of  the  sun-god  Vivasvat,  his  wife 
Samjna  assumed  the  form  of  a  mare  and  fled 
to  the  northern  country  known  as  Uttarakuru. 
Vivasvat  found  out  where  she  was,  changed  him¬ 
self  into  a  horse,  and  mated  with  his  teluctant 
spouse.  The  result  was  the  birth  of  the  twins  who 
became  known  as  Asvinikumara,  “the  mare’s  boys.” 

Although  we  do  not  know  who  the  artists  were, 
they  expressed  in  a  masterly  manner  the  subtle 
nuances  of  the  myth’s  symbolic  meaning  in  the 
naturalistic  Mughal  style.  In  a  landscape  of 
rocks  and  streams  in  rich  browns  and  greens  and 
enlivened  with  cavorting  monkeys  and  birds 
on  trees,  ducks  and  lotuses  in  the  water,  and  a 
pair  of  antelopes  in  the  lower  right  corner,  the 
viewer’s  eye  is  inexorably  led  to  the  center  of 
the  composition,  dominated  by  the  two  equine 
celestials.  Appropriately,  the  horses  are  painted 
white,  as  they  are  symbols  of  luminosity,  and  the 
twins  play  against  a  radiantly  yellow  ground,  as 
these  celestial  boys  always  make  their  appearance 
with  the  dawn.  "While  the  father  remains  slightly 
aloof,  the  mare  appears  to  be  more  solicitous  as 
she  approaches  the  twins. 
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CAT.  48B  (opposite) 
CAT.  48B  text  (right) 
CAT.  48c  ( overleaf ) 


B  The  destruction  of  the  ass-demon  Dhenuka- 
sura  is  described  in  chapter  69  of  the  Harivamsa. 
Once  Krishna  and  Balarama  and  their  cowherd 
companions  arrived  at  a  palmyra  palm  forest  that 
was  deathly  silent.  The  boys  were  unaware  that 
the  forest  was  occupied  by  the  ass-demon 
Dhenuka  and  his  cohorts.  Unconcerned,  the 
rambunctious  boys  began  to  bring  down  from  the 
trees  large  and  juicy  nuts,  which  made  a  lot  of 
noise  as  they  fell  to  the  ground.  This  upset 
Dhenuka,  who  rushed  at  Balarama.  Balarama, 
however,  picked  Dhenuka  up  by  his  hind  legs, 
and  after  swinging  him  a  few  times  as  if  a 
hammer-thrower,  hurled  him  at  the  top  of  the 
palmyra  trees  and  so  destroyed  the  demon. 

One  of  the  finest  Harivamsa  pictures,  this  is 
also  one  of  the  most  dramatic.  Both  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  the  strong  contrast  of  light  and  dark 
heighten  the  drama  of  the  occasion.  The  com¬ 
position  is,  to  use  Skelton’s  expression,  “organized 
along  a  swiftly  moving  diagonal”  from  the 
agitated  figures  in  the  lower  left  to  the  asses  at 
the  other  end.  Balarama’s  role  in  the  incident 
has  been  given  appropriate  emphasis  by  distanc¬ 
ing  him  from  the  others.  The  lower  half  of  the 
picture,  dominated  by  the  bright  orange  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  blue-black  Krishna,  is  painted  in 
dark  patches.  All  the  excitement  is  confined  to 
the  figures  in  this  section.  The  area  occupied  by 
Balarama  and  the  asses  is  suffused  with  clear 
light,  perhaps  to  emphasize  the  cosmic  signifi¬ 


cance  of  the  event.  There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  Basawan  (see  [57])  had  a  hand  in  painting 
this  picture. 

C  The  myth  of  the  feud  between  Pradyumna 
and  Samvara  is  an  important  one  and  takes 
up  four  chapters  (162  —  65)  in  the  Harivaiiua. 
Ptadyumna  was  the  son  of  Krishna  and  Rukmini 
and  was  in  fact  an  avatar  of  Kamadeva,  the  god 
of  desire.  On  the  seventh  day  after  his  birth 
Samvara,  a  demon  king,  abducted  the  infant 
and  took  him  to  his  wife,  Mayavati.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  incarnation  of  Rati,  the  wife  of 
Kamadeva,  and  at  once  recognized  the  beautiful 
child  as  her  divine  spouse.  Later,  after  the  child 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  handsome  young  man, 
Mayavati  told  him  who  he  really  was  and  how  he 
had  been  abducted  by  Samvara.  A  battle  ensued 
between  the  two,  and  Pradyumna  killed  Samvara 
and  married  Mayavati. 

As  is  characteristic  of  Mughal  pictures,  the 
soldier  demons  are  represented  as  fantastic 
cteatures  with  animal  or  human  heads,  many- 
hued  complexions,  and  spotted  skins  as  if  they 
all  have  the  pox.  Especially  striking  is  the  decap¬ 
itated  figure  of  the  giant  Samvara,  who  is  a 
bloody  and  fiery  mess.  The  heroic  Pradyumna 
watches  the  gory  sight  from  a  golden  chariot  to 
the  right.  Beyond  some  purple  rocks  and  a  green 
hillock  is  a  palace,  above  which,  against  a  blue 
sky  enlivened  with  clouds  painted  in  blue,  white, 
purple,  and  green,  are  the  four  principal  gods, 
Vishnu,  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Indra.  They  are 
showering  garlands  of  victory  from  their  floating 
thrones  made  of  flowers.  A  few  birds  on  the  rocks 
and  tree  on  the  left  seem  totally  disinterested  in 
the  gruesome  events  below. 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  AKBARNAMA  MANUSCRIPT:  FLIGHT  OF  SULTAN  BAHADUR 
DURING  HUMAYUN’S  CAMPAIGN  IN  GUJARAT,  1535 


Inscribed  to  Dharmdas  (active  1580—1610) 

Akbar  period,  c.  1586—87 

Inscription  in  red  ink 

Folio,  14^2  X  9*6  in  (36.8  X  24. 1  cm) 

Illustration,  13  x  8y4  in  (33.0  x  21.0  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.78.9.6 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  146,  148,  no. 
201;  Pal  1982,  pp.  10,  II,  pi.  II;  Heeramaneck 
1984,  p.  159,  pi.  179. 


To  sum  up  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  breeze  of 
salvations  morn  breathed  from  fortune's  ascension, 
and  the  brave  warriors  turned  upon  that  mob  and 
discomfited  and  scattered  those  hapless  wretches  by 
discharges  of  arrows.  .  .  .  The  majesty  of  the  royal 
wrath,  and  the  onslaught  of  o'ermastering  rage  boiled 
over  and  an  order  ivas  issued  for  plundering  and 
burning  Cambay.  After  that  the  pursuit  of  Sultan 
Bahadur  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  returned 
to  Campanir. 

So  Abul  Fazl  wrote  (H.  Beveridge  [1902}  1972, 
i:  310)  about  the  burning  of  the  fort  of  Cambay, 
which  has  been  illustrated  here  by  Dharmdas  for 
the  first  imperial  copy  of  the  Akbarnama  (History 
of  Akbar).  This  copy  of  the  book  is  also  known 
as  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  or  V&A,  Akbarnama, 
as  the  majority  of  the  illustrated  folios  are  pre¬ 
served  in  that  museum  in  London.  Because  it 
recounts  the  story  of  Akbar ’s  life,  naturally  it  is 
one  of  the  most  lavishly  illustrated  of  all  the 
manuscripts  prepared  in  the  imperial  atelier. 
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According  to  an  inscription  in  red  ink  along  the 
bottom  margin  of  the  page,  the  artist  responsible 
for  this  picture  was  Dharmdas.  Although 
Dharmdas  is  not  included  among  the  seventeen 
masters  of  the  imperial  atelier  listed  by  Abul 
Fazl,  a  review  of  all  the  inscribed  works  by  him 
clearly  demonstrates  both  his  versatility  and 
creative  talent.  What  is  even  more  fascinating  is 
the  fact  (according  to  R.  Skelton)  that  he  had  no 
hands  and  presumably  painted  with  his  feet.  Not 
only  was  he  responsible  for  painting  portraits  in 
many  collaborative  efforts  for  the  principal 
Akbari  manuscripts  from  about  1580  until  1604 
(see  Beach  1981,  pp.  105—7  et  passim),  but  often 
he  worked  on  a  painting  with  such  masters  as 
Basawan,  Farrukh  Beg,  and  Kesu  the  Elder. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  on  several 
occasions  he  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
an  entire  illustration,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
example  in  the  museum’s  collection.  In  addition, 
he  painted  three  other  illustrations  among  the 
known  folios  of  this  Akbarnama  and  rendered  at 
least  fourteen  paintings  for  the  1604  copy.  Fiis 
later  works,  however,  are  less  satisfactory  than 
those  done  in  the  1590s,  when  he  was  at  the  peak 
of  his  artistry. 

As  this  picture  demonstrates,  Dharmdas  was 
a  master  of  design  with  a  brilliant  gift  for 
organizing  a  complex  composition  that  vividly 
expresses  the  drama  of  a  situation.  How  skill¬ 
fully  he  leads  our  eyes  with  the  help  of  the 
diagonally  moving  figures  to  the  fort  on  the 
upper  left.  The  burning  palace  assumes  great 
immediacy  from  the  scurrying  inhabitants 
rushing  to  quench  the  flames  with  water  in  hide 
bags  and  pots.  The  two  women  inside  seem 
completely  lost  even  as  their  brave  master,  Sul¬ 
tan  Bahadur,  deserts  the  palace  on  a  horse.  The 
impressive  figure  at  the  right  lower  center  riding 
a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  heavily  armored  in  a 
golden  coat  of  mail  and  with  his  right  arm 
stretched  toward  the  fort,  is  dearly  distinguished 
from  the  others  and  may  represent  Humayun 
himself  His  face,  shown  in  three-quarter  view,  is 
strongly  individualized,  which  is  what  one  would 
expect  from  Dharmdas,  admired  for  his  deftness 
in  portraiture. 


In  1969  Robert  Skelton  suggested  that  this  copy 
of  the  Akbarnama  was  copied  and  illustrated 
about  1590.  Most  scholars  since  then  have 
accepted  Skelton’s  date  except  M.  Beach  (1981, 
p.  85),  who  first  made  the  interesting  suggestion 
that  the  style  of  the  paintings  indicates  a  date  in 
the  1580s.  He  based  his  opinion  on  the  close 
stylistic  kinship  between  these  Akbarnama  pic¬ 
tures  and  those  in  Tarikh-i  Khandan-i  Timuriyya 
in  the  Khudabaksh  Library  in  Patna,  which  was 
produced  sometime  between  1580  and  1585.  In 
particular,  Dharmdas’s  style  in  the  two  manu¬ 
scripts  is  remarkably  similar.  L.  Y.  Leach  (1986, 
p.  49)  also  follows  Beach  and  states  that  the 
Akbarnama  illustrations  “follow  the  style  of  the 
major  religious  works  produced  in  the  late  1580s.’' 

In  a  recent  article  John  Seyller  (1990)  has  very 
convincingly  demonstrated  that  the  illustrations 
in  the  V&A  Akbarnama  were,  in  fact,  done  for 
an  earlier  history  and  reused  later  to  illustrate 
Abul  Fazl’s  text.  It  seems  Abul  Fazl’s  text  was 
considered  the  definitive  history  of  the  reign  and 
was  superimposed  on  the  manuscript  of  an  earlier 
history  that  carried  these  illustrations.  After 
examining  the  codicological  aspects  of  the  V&A 
manuscript  and  closely  comparing  the  style  of  the 
pictures  with  other  illustrated  manuscripts  that 
can  be  firmly  placed  in  the  mid-i58os,  Seyller 
concludes  (p.  384)  that  “the  197  original 
paintings  were  probably  executed  in  no  more 
than  two  years  within  the  period,  most  likely 
ca.  1586-87.” 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  BABURNAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


Akbar  period,  1589  —  90 

A  Disease  at  Qaba  Disables  the  Horses  in  14^6 
By  Sarvan  (active  1580s) 

Inscription  in  red  ink 

Folio,  i3‘/2x8y4  in  (34.3x22.2  cm) 

Illustration,  S'A  x  5  Vs  (21.0  x  13.0  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 81. 8.7 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  14 1,  no.  195 
(not  illustrated);  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  157, 
pi.  160. 

B  Babur  Marches  from  Kabul  to  Hindustan  in  1^07 
Folio,  io‘/2  X  bVs  in  (26.7  X  16.8  cm) 
Illustration,  8V8  x  5%  in  (21 .9  x  14.9  cm) 

Gift  of  the  Walter  Foundation 
M. 91. 348. 1 

Literature:  Pal  1971a,  pp.  80,  83,  fig.  12. 

These  two  illustrated  folios  are  from  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Baburnama  (Memoirs  of  Babur). 
Babur  wrote  in  Turki,  but  as  few  of  the  Mughal 
court  were  familiar  with  the  language,  Akbar 
had  several  Persian  translations  made.  One  of 
these,  supervised  by  Abd  ar-Rahim  Khan- 
Khanan,  was  completed  and  presented  to  Akbar 
in  November  1589. 

Four  illustrated  copies  of  the  Baburnama  were 
prepared  successively  for  Akbar  (see  Smart  1973 
and  Smart  1978).  The  museum’s  two  leaves 
are  from  the  copy  known  as  the  “dispersed 
Baburnama.  ’’  Early  in  this  century  the  manuscript 
was  broken  up  and  individual  folios  were  set  into 
borders  from  a  Farhang-i  Jahangiri,  a  Persian 
lexicon  compiled  for  Jahangir  (see  {67]).  Folio  A 
has  such  an  outer  border  but  B  does  not.  The 
border  of  A  is  richly  adorned  in  gold  with  flower¬ 
ing  tendrils  and  plants,  including  a  pomegranate 
tree,  a  bird  and  a  bee,  and  five  seated  male 
figures,  four  of  whom  hold  books. 

The  dispersed  Baburnama  is  the  earliest  of  the 
four  illustrated  copies  and  is  regarded  as  the  copy 
that  was  presented  to  Akbar  in  1589.  Although 
the  selection  of  the  incidents  to  be  illustrated 
was  very  likely  made  by  Akbar  when  the  scribes 
in  the  atelier  began  the  planning,  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  illustrations  were  added  as  the  work 
progressed.  According  to  E.  Smart,  a  specialist 
on  these  manuscripts,  the  illustrations  could 
not  have  been  done  later  than  a  year  afrer  the 
presentation  date. 


The  manuscript  is  notable  for  the  large  number 
of  double-page  illustrations.  Both  the  museum’s 
pictures  had  facing  compositions  that  cannot  now 
be  traced.  A  was  a  left  half  of  such  a  double-page 
illustration  and  B  was  a  right  half  Whereas  the 
majority  of  the  illustrations  were  the  results  of 
collaborations  between  two  or  even  three  artists, 
some  were  rendered  by  a  single  painter,  as  is  the 
case  with  A.  An  inscription  in  red  ink  at  the 
bottom  left  just  outside  the  picture’s  gold 
margin  gives  the  artist’s  name  as  Sarvan. 

Nothing,  however,  is  known  about  him  except 
that  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  imperial 
atelier  during  the  1580s.  No  such  marginal  note 
is  present  on  B. 

A 

The  incident  represented  here  occurred  at  a  place  called 
Qaba  in  Farghana.  In  the  emperor’s  own  ivords.  Qaba 
has  a  stagnant,  morass-like  water,  passable  only  by  the 
bridge.  As  they  were  many,  there  was  crowding  on  the 
bridge  and  numbers  of  horses  and  camels  were  pushed 
off  to  perish  in  the  water.  .  .  .  Another  thing  was 
that  such  a  Murrain  broke  out  amongst  their  horses 
that,  massed  together,  they  began  to  die  off  in  bands 
(A.  S.  Beveridge  [1922}  1969,  p.  31). 

In  the  illustration  Sarvan  has  not  emphasized  the 
dying  animals,  only  two  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  foreground,  but  rather  has  given  a  picture  of 
the  lively  campsite  with  its  comings  and  goings. 
Note  the  improvised  stove  outside  the  kitchen 
tent,  where  one  who  seems  to  be  the  chef  is 
pleading  with  a  gesturing  youth.  The  kneeling 
figure  wearing  orange  dress  within  the  larger 
tent  in  middle  ground  is  very  likely  Sultan 
Ahmad  Mirza,  Babur’s  mother’s  half-brother, 
who  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Qaba.  He  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  group  of  visitors.  Although  the  bridge  is  not 
shown,  the  river  is  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

It  is  possible  that  other  aspects  of  the  incident, 
including  the  bridge  and  more  dead  horses, 
were  included  in  the  right  half  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Note  how  several  of  the  figures  express 
their  concern  for  the  epidemic  with  vigorous 
gestures,  presumably  pointing  toward  the  bridge. 

Sarvan  was  not  a  genius  but  a  competent  and 
observant  artist  evidently  considered  talented 
enough  to  handle  an  entire  composition 
by  himself. 
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CAT.  50A  detail  {above) 
CAT.  (opposite) 


B  The  scene  depicted  here  is  Babur's  second 
start  for  Hindustan  (A.  S.  Beveridge  {1922} 
1969,  p.  341).  As  Babur  and  his  men  marched 
out  ot  Kabul,  some  Afghans,  who  were 
characterized  by  Babur  as  “thieves  and  abettors 
of  thieves  even  in  quiet  times  .  .  .  blocked  a 
pass  .  .  .  and  advancing  with  the  sound  of 
tambour  and  flourish  of  sword  began  to  show 
themselves  oft."  Babur  ordered  his  men  to  mount 
and  set  off  at  a  gallop.  The  Afghans  hesitated  for 
a  while  and  then  took  flight.  “While  I  was  on 
the  mountain  during  the  pursuit,  [writes  Babur,} 
I  shot  one  in  the  hand  as  he  was  running  back 
below  me." 


Clearly  the  artists  or  artist  responsible  for  this 
illustration  did  not  follow  the  text  verbatim. 
That  it  is  mountainous  terrain  is  made  explicit 
by  characteristic  rock  formations.  The  two  riders 
turning  around  to  attack  even  as  they  flee  are 
probably  Afghans  pursued  by  two  of  Babur’s 
followers.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  classic  Parthian  shot. 
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TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  A  KATHASARITSAGARA  MANUSCRIPT 


Akbar  period,  c.  1590 
From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 78.9. 12, .13 

Literature:  Ardeshar  1940,  p.  34,  pi.  2  (a  only); 
Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  142-43,  no.  197  (a  only 
illustrated);  Sanford  1970;  Johnson  1972,  p.  145, 
pi.  Lxxxiva  (a  only);  Heeramaneck  1984, 
pp.  155-56,  pis.  148,  149. 

A  Tale  of  the  Cunning  Siddhikari 
6h  X  5  '/i  in  (16. 5  X  13.4  cm) 

B  Tale  of  Somaprabha:  text  on  verso 
5'/8 X  578  in  (13.0 X  13.7  cm) 

These  two  illustrations,  with  cropped  text  pages 
on  their  reverses,  once  belonged  to  a  manuscript 
of  the  Kathasaritsagara,  which  literally  means 
"the  ocean  of  streams  of  stories”  but  is  generally 
translated  as  “the  ocean  of  story.”  It  is  a  vast 
compilation  in  the  Sanskrit  language  by  the 
Kashmiri  poet  Somadeva  (eleventh  century)  of 
hundreds  of  stories  of  rogues  and  rakes,  fools  and 
wise  men,  gamblers  and  thieves,  forest  tribes  and 
false  ascetics,  as  well  as  faithful  and  adulterous 
men  and  women.  Gathered  from  earlier  sources 
and  reembroidered,  the  stories  were  told  by 
Somadeva  to  divert  the  mind  of  Suryamati,  the 
queen  of  King  Ananta  of  Kashmir  (r.  1028  —  63). 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  translation  made 
for  Akbar,  however.  If  the  entire  text  were 
translated,  it  must  have  been  a  vast  undertaking 
surpassed  only  by  the  Mahabharata.  Only  a  dozen 
illustrated  leaves  of  the  translation  seem  to  have 
survived,  but  even  these  have  not  been  studied  in 
depth  yet.  In  addition  to  these  two  identifiable 
ones,  a  third  cropped  painting  in  the  collection 
[52]  may  also  have  come  from  the  same  manu¬ 
script.  Two  other  leaves  from  the  manuscript 
are  now  in  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art  (Binney 
1973.  P-  50>  no.  26). 

Because  only  a  few  illustrations  have  survived 
and  none  has  any  inscribed  names,  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  the  artists  who  worked  on 
this  manuscript.  Stylistically  the  pictures  relate 
to  illustrations  in  other  manuscripts  prepared  in 
the  imperial  workshop  around  1590.  Similar 
pictures  also  occur  in  a  copy  of  Anvari’s  Divan 


copied  for  Akbar  in  1588  in  Lahore.  One 
particular  illustration  in  that  book,  showing 
Anvari  seated  with  a  friend  on  a  platform  atop  a 
tree  (Schimmel  and  Welch  1983,  pp.  77-80),  is 
especially  comparable  to  one  of  the  two  pictures 
in  the  collection  (a). 

A  This  picture  depicts  the  story  of  the 
Siddhikari,  who  enters  the  service  of  a  merchant 
in  the  guise  of  a  maid  in  order  to  rob  him.  While 
fleeing  with  his  treasures,  she  meets  a  domba,  or 
a  man  of  low  caste,  who  intends  to  rob  her.  The 
cunning  Siddhikari,  however,  pretends  that  she 
is  running  away  from  her  husband  and  intends 
to  commit  suicide.  She  asks  the  domba  how  she 
should  hang  herself,  and  as  the  man  obliges  and 
shows  her,  she  kicks  the  drum  on  which  he  is 
standing.  While  the  man  hangs  from  the  tree, 
the  merchant  arrives  with  a  servant.  Seeing 
them,  Siddhikari  climbs  up  the  tree  but  is 
followed  by  the  servant.  Siddhikari  pretends  to 
seduce  him  and  bites  off  his  tongue  while  kissing 
him.  Screaming  in  pain  the  servant  falls  from  the 
tree,  and  the  merchant,  thinking  she  is  a  witch, 
decides  to  call  it  a  day. 

As  is  clear,  the  picture  faithfully  follows  the 
story  except  for  a  couple  of  minor  details.  The 
tree  represented  is  the  pipal  {Ficus  religiosa)  rather 
than  a  nyagrodha  {Ficus  indica)  described  in  the 
text.  More  serious  is  the  omission  of  the  drum 
that  Siddhikari  kicks.  The  painter  may  have 
forgotten  it,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  he  may 
have  taken  the  text  literally  in  that  Siddhikari  is 
supposed  to  have  smashed  the  drum  to  atoms 
(Sanford  1970,  p.  43). 
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CAT.  5IA 


'  j  I 

'•ref  '" ''  'j 

y>V; ^.'v— j 

“j%/r^v, ' .  *<' '  ife  ', 

^  ■ " ' '/  'i/'y  ^ . )'  /' j  i^v  J  '■:'.  ! 


(  A  l'.  III  (/I'Jl) 

(  A  T.  <1 1 II  text  ( ni^h/} 


II  riic  story  in  this  pit  (lire  is  lli;it  ol  a  woman 
tallftl  Somapralilta.  She  is  in  rtaliry  a  telesrial 
nyinpli  wlio  is  liorn  in  the  human  worhl  lictausc 
oh  a  t  ursf.  Alter  she  throws  up,  slie  is  jtiven  in 
marriatte  to  the  merehant  Cluliathaiulra  on 
toiulition  that  tliey  relrain  from  slee|iinL; 
t(\itether.  hath  nittlit,  liowever,  Somapraliha 
mysteriously  leaves  the  house  to  returti  at 
tliiwn.  'This  puzzles  the  husliatitl,  who  reeounts 
Soinaprahha’s  behavior  to  one  ol  the  brahm;ms  he 
leetls  tluriiyt;  the  tlay.  One  ol  them  i;ives  him  a 
tharm,  through  whith  Ciuhat haiulra  is  able  to 
gain  the  aiti  ol  Agni,  the  lire  gotl.  'I'har  night 
both  Agni  anti  Ciuhat  haiulra  thange  themselves 
into  bees  atul  lollow  Somaprabha.  In  the  loresr 
they  t'ome  upon  her  listening  to  heavenly  musie 
with  another  beautilul  tiymph.  'rhere;itrer  Agni 
ativises  Ciuhat  haiulra  to  take  a  eourtesan  as  it 
mistress,  whith  he  tioes.  'I'he  jealous  Somaprabh.i 
promptly  aecepts  her  eonjugal  tluties. 


In  the  picture  Somaprabha  anti  the  celestial 
nymph,  tlistinguishetl  by  her  hairy  hotly,  wings, 
atul  a  It'iily  skirt  aiul  hat,  are  seatetl  on  a  plat- 
lorm  on  a  tree  rising  by  a  pool.  As  the  two  black 
bees  watch,  Somaprabha  oilers  a  cup  ol  wine  to 
her  compiinioti.  'I'he  music  is  provitletl 
by  it  group  ol  live  musicians,  who  are  playing 
a  llute;  a  Si/nuh  a  tambourine;  another  stringetl 
instrument,  perhaps  a  .wtv/wg/,  playetl  with  a 
bow;  aiul  a  nilhih.  I'he  representations  ol  the 
musical  instrumetits  are  ol  interest  historically. 

1  lere  again  the  tree  tlescribetl  iti  the  text  is 
the  nyiif^roill.hi.  but  the  artist  has  substituted 
a  plane  tree. 
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A  f .l.ANIM'.S'riNI',  Ai  l  AIH 


Akl)ar  period,  c.  1590 

6  X  7'/'  in  Cl  5.2  X  19.  ;  cinj 

I'rorn  the  Nash  and  Alice  J  leerarnanec  k 

fAdlecfion,  Museum  Assoc  iares  Ihirchase 

M.78,9.7 

I.irerarure:  lieerumanuk'  19(56,  p.  152,  nt;,  207 
Cnof  illusrrared;. 


In  1966  (IkeramamLt-  1966,  p,  152)  this  picture 
was  identified  as  a  prince  in  a  harerri.  d  hie  scene 
does  take  place  within  a  walled  encIcAure,  wfiere 
a  woman  lyiti;'  on  a  Idue  carjK-t  cjn  a  tiled  terrace 
ca/'c-rly  welcomes  her  af)):>r'^achirig  lover,  v/hcj  has 
^^rabbed  the  white  sheer  covering  her  body.  'I’wc; 
companions  on  two  other  carpets  are  fast  asleep 


as  if  druggecl,  anej  a  rnaidservatit  wfitise  fiead  is 
tKif  visible  is  seated  at  the  ujiper  right  corner, 
burning  rorcfies  indicate  tfiat  it  is  a  night 
scene  in  fact  a  summer  night  since  the  lacly 
is  sleejring  c^n  an  cjjieri  terrace  bur  c^rherwise 
the  picture  is  evenly  illurninatecJ.  Wfiether  c;r 
not  the  lover  kncjws  it,  the  l>eliavic>r  uf  the  three 
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men  outside  the  wall  in  the  picture’s  lower  left 
corner  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  aware  of  his 
presence  and  are  about  to  confront  him.  Thus, 
rather  than  simply  illustrating  the  clandestine 
meeting  of  two  young  lovers,  the  scene  may 
represent  a  morality  tale,  perhaps  from  the 
Kathasaritsagara  (see  [51}).  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  rext  visible  on  the  back,  as  the  picture 
has  been  pasted  on  a  board. 

The  painting  is  interesting  for  the  wide  variety 
of  objects  strewn  around  the  tiled  floor  of  the 
terrace.  Right  next  to  the  heroine’s  head  is  a 
golden  bowl  filled  with  watermelons.  Diagonally 
across  from  it  and  also  on  the  carpet  is  a  tall 
tapering  object  with  a  translucent  cloth  cover. 


This  is  a  screened  nightlight  that  is  draped  with 
a  cloth  to  lower  the  candle’s  intensity  in  the 
sleeping  area.  Farrher  away  is  another  golden 
dish  in  which  sits  a  blue-and-white  Chinese 
bowl  with  cover  surrounded  by  what  look  like 
red  and  yellow  cherries.  There  are  several  other 
bowls  and  jugs  of  varied  shapes.  Some  of  the 
pots  are  for  water  and  others  probably  for  wine. 
Each  of  the  three  carpets — one  of  which  is 
orangy  red,  one  dusky  rose,  and  one  blue — 
has  a  wide  golden  border. 


EUROPEANS  EMBRACING 


Akbar  period,  c.  1590 
5  ‘72  X  3%  in  (14.0  X  8.6  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fdeeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 83. 105.20 

Watched  by  a  bearded  older  European,  two 
younger  men  embrace  on  a  grassy  knoll. 

Although  the  faces  of  the  embracing  pair  do  not 
betray  much  emotion,  one  gets  the  impression 
from  rhe  way  the  bright  red  shawl  flies  that  this 
is  an  unexpected  encounter.  The  sense  of  a  joyous 
reunion  is  also  expressed  by  the  eager  animal 
below  held  on  a  leash  by  the  bearded  man. 

Rarher  than  a  dog,  the  animal  appears  to  be  a 
mongoose,  not  an  unusual  pet  in  India  with  its 
reputation  for  snakes.  All  the  men  wear  hats 
of  different  shapes  and  colorful  costumes, 
stockings,  and  shoes.  In  the  distance  to  the  right 
is  a  group  ot  buildings  and  on  top  of  a  rounded 
hill  is  a  temple;  beyond  them  are  rrees.  Two 
other  European  travelers  followed  by  a  dog 
walk  across  rhe  hills. 

Undoubtedly  this  picture  is  based  on  a  European 
model,  which  may  have  been  a  print.  The  subject 
matter,  however,  cannot  be  precisely  identified. 
The  figures  are  dressed  in  European  costumes 
that  display  interesting  modifications.  For 
instance,  the  embracing  figure  wirh  his  back  to 


the  viewer  is  wearing  a  shirt  that  is  too  loose  for 
European  usage  but  still  retains  the  lace  cuffs 
fashionable  in  the  Tudor  age.  Both  embracing 
figures  wear  leather  leggings  known  as  buskins. 
The  older  man,  however,  wears  baggy  panrs  like 
pajamas,  which  are  unlikely  ro  have  been  worn 
by  a  figure  in  the  European  original.  Normally, 
Europeans  wore  capes,  which  in  this  picture  have 
been  given  rhe  form  of  shawls.  Thus,  it  seems 
as  if  the  Mughal  artist  modified  his  model 
somewhat  and  gave  the  figures  cosrumes  that 
he  may  have  observed  on  Porruguese  visitors  ar 
court.  The  same  urge  to  modification  may  have 
resulted  in  the  transformation  of  a  pet  dog 
into  the  mongoose.  The  architecture  has  been 
Indianized,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
artist’s  discomfort  in  representing  the  face  of  the 
figure  facing  the  viewer.  At  least  three  other 
paintings  showing  similarly  free  adaptations  of 
European  engravings  are  known  to  exist  (see 
Pinder-'Wilson  1976,  pp.  60,  61,  no.  80).  They 
all  may  be  by  the  same  Mughal  artist. 
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EMBLEMATIC  FIGURE 
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Attributed  to  Basawan  (active  c.  1560  —  1600) 
Akbar  period,  c.  1590 
Ink,  color  washes,  and  gold 
Overall,  4%  x  in  (12.  i  x  7.9  cm) 

Illustration,  x  2'iA  in  (10.8  x  5.7  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.81.8.8 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  151,  152, 
no.  205;  Beach  1978,  pp.  155,  157,  no.  53;  Pal 
&  Dehejia  1986,  p.  154,  no.  154. 

In  his  first  publication  of  it  (1966,  p.  15 1)  M. 
Beach  wrote,  “The  sketch  is  likely  to  be  an  early 
work  of  the  painter  Manohar,  working  under 
the  strong  influence  of  his  father,  Basawan.”  In 
the  second  (Beach  1978,  p.  157)  he  wrote,  ‘A 
group  of  works  roughly  similar  in  style  and 
subject  is  known;  several  are  signed  by  Basawan 
or  Manohar,  although  neither  artist  seems 
indisputably  responsible  for  this  example.”  This 
second  opinion  indicates  how  difficult  it  is  to 
attribute  even  Mughal  pictures,  about  which  so 
much  is  known,  to  individual  artists.  Considering 
Beach’s  comments  on  Manohar ’s  style,  which 
relies  on  brilliant  linear  rhythms  rather  than  on 
heavy  shading  to  impart  volume  (see  {60}),  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  sketch.  The  sense  of  volume  imparted 
by  the  figure’s  flowing  draperies  and  the  con¬ 
trasting  use  of  thin  and  thick  shading  as  well 
as  the  drama  created  by  the  snarling  rabbit  and 
the  open-mouthed  lion  are  all  characteristics 
of  Basawan’s  technique.  Indeed,  this  sketch  is 
stylistically  very  close  to  at  least  three  other 
signed  drawings  by  Basawan  in  the  Musee 
Guimet  in  Paris  (see  Okada  1989,  pp.  188-93, 
nos.  54-56).  In  all  four  the  modeling  of  the 
figures  and  the  treatment  of  the  clothing  are 
very  similar.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  identical 
treatment  of  the  clouds  in  this  sketch  and  those 
in  another  srudy  of  an  allegorical  figure  in  the 
Musee  Guimet  (no.  54).  There  can  thus  be  little 
doubt  that  all  four  sketches  were  probably  made 
about  the  same  time,  about  1590. 


Beach  (1978,  p.  157)  is,  however,  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  the  sketch  was  based  on  an 
engraving  of  Eve  by  the  German  artisr  Jakob 
Binck  (1500  —  1569).  It  is  known  that  many  such 
European  prints  came  to  India  through  Antwerp, 
which  Binck  visited  twice.  In  his  engraving  Eve 
strikes  a  similar  posture  in  a  landscape  before 
a  couchant  lion,  but  she  is  naked  and  holds 
no  attributes  (E.  "W.  H.  Hollstein,  German 
Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Woodcuts  [Amsterdam: 
Menno  Herzberger,  1962},  4:  12).  Basawan’s 
figure  is  decorously  clorhed,  although  the 
modeling  of  the  visible  parts  of  the  torso  is 
similar  to  that  of  Binck’s  Eve.  The  Mughal  artist 
has  also  added  an  oak  branch  in  her  right  hand 
and  an  inscribed  though  unintelligible  scroll  in 
her  left  hand.  The  oak  branch  symbolizing 
fortezza  (strength  or  fortitude)  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  allegory  of  Fortitude.  The  lion 
too  is  associated  with  Fortitude,  who,  however, 
is  usually  shown  armored  and  carrying  a  spear. 
Generosity  also  leans  against  a  lion,  which 
symbolizes  grandeur  and  courage,  and  is  clothed 
in  a  similar  fashion  with  part  of  her  mantle  of 
golden  gauze  flying  near  her  left  shoulder  (Cesare 
Ripa,  Iconologia  or  Moral  Emblems  [1709;  rpt.. 

New  York:  Garland,  1976},  pp.  34--35).  It 
should  be  noted  further  that  Mercy  holds  a 
branch  of  cedar  with  her  right  hand,  while  an 
inscribed  label  is  held  by  several  allegorical 
figures  (Ripa,  Iconologia,  figs.  232,  236,  266, 

312,  and  318).  Clearly  this  particular  figure  is  a 
concoction  by  Basawan,  who  had  access  to 
various  European  engravings  of  emblematic 
figures  and  preferred  to  make  a  whimsical  study. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  JAHANGIRI  ALBUM 


Folio  and  borders,  Jahangir  period,  c.  i6io 
Folio,  i6%x  10^2  in  (42.2  x  26.7  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 

M. 78. 9.  II 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  143-44, 
no.  198;  Beach  1978,  pp.  44-47,  no.  5;  Beach 
1981,  pp.  25,  26,  166,  fig.  3;  Heeramaneck 
1984,  p.  155,  pis.  144,  145;  Pal  1987,  fig.  74 
(b  only);  Soucek  1985,  p.  164;  Soucek  1987, 
pp.  171-72,  fig.  4- 

A  Hunters  in  a  Forest  (r) 

Signature  of  Sharif  (active  c.  1580—1615?) 
Akbar  period,  inscribed  date  A.H.  999, 

A.D.  1590/91 

io'/4  X  7^4  in  (26.0  X  18.4  cm) 

B  Page  of  Calligraphy  (v) 

Calligraphy,  sixteenth  century 
10  X  bVs  in  (25.4  X  16.2  cm) 

Border  figures  attributed  to  Govardhan 
(active  c.  1600-1640) 

Jahangir  period,  c.  1610 

This  folio  with  a  painting  from  the  Akbar  period 
on  one  side  and  calligraphy  on  the  other  was  part 
of  an  album  prepared  for  Jahangir.  The  greater 
part  of  the  album  is  in  the  Gulshan  Library, 
Tehran,  and  is  known  as  the  Gulshan  Album. 
The  painting  is  mounted  in  a  reddish-yellow 
outer  border  filled  with  golden  floral  arabesques 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  small,  lively  birds 
painted  in  color.  The  border  around  the  panel 
of  calligraphy  on  the  verso  is  more  elaborate. 
Several  outstanding  figure  studies  are  deftly 
painted  against  a  landscape  in  gold  of  knolls, 
rocks,  plants,  and  birds. 

A  Although  there  are  several  inscriptions  in  the 
panels  on  the  painting  itself,  they  complicate 
rather  than  clarify  the  origin  and  attribution  of 
the  picture.  The  following  translations  are  by 
S.  Digby. 


IN  PAINTING  FIELD 

Upper  panel 

Allah  is  Great  [added] 

Who  am  I  having  loosed  the  rein  of  my  heart  from 
my  hand? 

From  the  hand  [out  of  control?}  the  heart  having 
stumbled  on  the  road  of  grief 

Lower  panels 
Central  horizontal  panels 
You  have  wandered  madly  in  pass  ( ? )  and  mountain 
Helplessly  you  have  set  out  towards  the  ivilderness  1 1 
I  am  old  [?)  and  have  left  off  considering  hoiv  little 
and  how  much 

I  have  never  said  too  little  or  too  much 

Extreme  right  horizontal  panel 
Work  of  the  murid  standing  in  his  place  in  the  four 
ranks  of  devotion,  Sharif 

Right  and  left  vertical  panels 
At  the  date  of  the  (twenty-}  ninth  [partly 
obstructed  with  36  (sic)  written  in  numerals 
above]  of  the  month  It 

Farwardi  llah  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  1 1  Hijri  { ?) 
written  by  the  slave  Muhammad. 

CALLIGRAPHIC  PANELS 
Above  painting 

When,  at  the  season  of  hunting,  the  lion-overthrowing 
monarch  set  out 

He  rode  on  a  deer  to  kill  a  lion. 

Below  painting 

Kayqubad  [an  emperor]  of  a  kingdom 
each  one  of  ivhose  servants 
Behaved  as  a  Rustam  [hero]  on  account  of 
the  wild  ass  of  Isfandiyar. 

The  figures  referred  to  in  the  last  two  verses  are 
characters  in  the  Shahnama.  Usually  the  wild  ass 
is  associated  with  Bahram  rather  than  Isfandiyar. 
Farwardi  llah  is  the  Persian  month  used  officially 
by  Akbar  and  his  immediate  successors;  Hijra 
year  999  corresponds  to  1590/91. 

A  technical  examination  of  the  painting  has 
revealed  that  it  is  made  up  of  at  least  five 
different  pieces.  The  question  as  to  when  exactly 
the  various  pieces  were  integrated  is  difficult  to 
resolve.  What  can  be  stated  certainly  is  that  the 
final  additions  around  the  picture  were  completed 
about  1610,  when  it  was  selected  to  be  included 
in  Jahangir’s  album. 


CAT.  55A 
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CAT.  55A  detail 
CAT.  (opposite) 


Sharif  is  identified  as  Muhammad  Sharif,  the 
son  of  Abd  as-Samad  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Jahangir.  Similar  inscriptions  occur  in  two 
pictures  in  the  Keir  Collection  (see  Skelton 
1976,  pp.  240,  242).  On  the  face  of  it  therefore 
it  seems  that  Muhammad  Sharif  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  painting.  M.  Beach  (1978, 
p.  46)  attributed  the  painting  to  both  father 
and  son  but  did  not  make  it  clear  how  the  two 
cooperated.  He  found  “the  dark  tonalities  and 
the  densely  packed  mountain  forms,  together 
with  the  heavy  outlining”  indicative  of  Abd 
as-Samad’s  authorship.  He  further  stated  that 
“from  what  little  we  know  of  Sharif’s  work  as  a 
painter,  however,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  he 
IS  fully  responsible  for  the  painting  seen  here.” 

P.  Soucek  (1985,  p.  164)  regards  the  picture  to  be 
in  a  modified  version  of  the  father’s  style,  as  seen, 
for  instance,  in  Abd  as-Samad’s  signed  painting 
in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.c. 

(see  Beach  1981,  p.  73,  no.  i6d).  According  to 
Soucek,  “Despite  the  dramatic  use  of  silhouette, 
particularly  in  placing  the  gold-clad  prince 
against  the  dark  landscape,  greater  emphasis  is 
given  to  modeling  with  colors  and  less  concern  is 
shown  for  linear  control.”  Two  years  later  (1987, 
pp.  171  —  72)  she  wrote,  “when  compared  to  that 
of  his  fathet,  Muhammad’s  wotk  is  freer  in  its  use 
of  modeling.  His  figures  have  a  greater  sense  of 
corporeality  than  do  those  of  his  father,  but  they 
are  rather  expressionless.” 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  the  painting  is  a  pastiche,  the  extent  of 
the  additions  has  not  been  settled  yet.  The  core 


section  including  the  central  rider  appears  to 
have  been  an  uneven  piece  to  which  various  bits 
were  added  on  all  four  sides.  The  gold  panels 
with  the  inscriptions  in  the  field,  including  the 
signature,  also  may  not  belong  to  the  core. 
Furthermore,  infrared  photographs  show  some 
changes  made  in  the  position  of  the  central 
rider’s  head.  Until  the  technical  examination 
is  completed,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  arrive 
at  any  firm  conclusion. 

A  possible  scenario  may  have  been  as  follows. 
Muhammad  Sharif  took  a  sketch  of  his  father’s 
and  upon  completing  it  added  his  signature  and 
presented  it  to  Jahangir  in  1590/91.  Almost 
twenty  years  later,  when  Jahangir  decided  to 
add  it  to  the  Gulshan  Album,  the  picture  was 
expanded  further,  either  by  Muhammad  Sharif 
himself  or  someone  else.  The  added  portions 
definitely  show  different  drawing  and  coloring 
from  the  core  composition. 

B  This  page  of  calligraphy  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  such  pages  for  various  reasons.  The 
central  panel  with  four  text  segments  is  a  page 
from  the  Divan  of  Sultan  Husayn  (r.  1469—1506) 
composed  in  Chaghatay  Turkish,  the  original 
language  of  the  Mughals.  This  text  is  contained 
within  blue  borders  with  floral  decoration, 
around  which  are  pasted  twenty-four  small 
panels  of  miscellaneous  examples  of  Persian 
mathnavi,  or  rhymed  couplets.  These  couplets  are 
separated  by  narrow  floral  dividers  and  eight 
panels  containing  lively,  naturalistic  represen¬ 
tations  of  various  kinds  of  birds.  Additional 
borders  with  floral  arabesques  surround  those 
calligraphic  panels. 
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CAT.  55B  details 


Interesting  as  the  design  of  the  calligraphy  is, 
even  more  striking  is  the  outer  border.  Against 
a  background  delineated  in  delicate  gold  and 
representing  landscapes  with  rolling  hills,  rock 
formations,  and  flowering  shrubs  and  branches 
inhabited  by  birds  are  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
delineations  of  human  figures  found  in  Mughal 
art.  Not  only  are  these  fully  colored,  they  are  so 
realistically  portrayed  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  taken  from  life.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  these  perceptive  studies 
are  by  Govardhan,  who  was  the  acknowledged 
master  of  this  genre  (see  {74}). 

Along  the  top  is  a  nobleman  seated  on  a  carpet 
against  a  bolster  with  his  legs  wrapped  in  a  pink 
shawl.  He  is  obviously  in  a  pensive  mood  as  he 
listens  to  two  musicians  perform.  A  servant 
behind  him  offers  him  a  cup  of  wine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  right-hand  border  a  second  man 
also  in  a  thoughtful  mood  strikes  a  more  formal 
posture.  At  the  bottom  a  young  man  is  reading  a 
book  while  two  others  listen.  The  younger  of  the 
two  is  being  offered  a  cup  of  wine  by  an  older 
man,  who  sits  slightly  behind  out  of  respect. 
Farther  behind,  a  figure  approaches  with  a  jug 
held  carefully  by  both  hands.  The  spout  of  the 
jug,  terminating  in  an  animal’s  head,  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  TARIKH-I  ALFI  MANUSCRIPT 


Akbar  period,  c.  1594 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 

Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  141—42, 

no.  196  (a  only  illustrated);  Johnson  1972, 

p.  141,  144,  pi.  Lxxxa  (detail  of  c);  Heeramaneck 

1984,  p.  155,  pis.  142,  143  (b  and  C  only). 


A  Deaths  of  al-Wathiq  and  Muhammad  b.  Baits 
b.  Jalis  (r) 

B  Death  of  Anbakh  (v) 

Overall,  i6'/2xio  in  (41.9  x  25.4  cm) 
Illustrations,  i6'/2x8V4  in  (41.9x22.2  cm) 
M.78.9.4 

C  Attack  of  the  People  of  Hams 

Overall,  1674  x  9^8  in  (42.5  x  25.  i  cm) 
Illustration,  16V4  x  974  in  (42.5  x  23.5  cm) 
M. 83. 105. 3 


CAT.  5 6a  detail  (above  left) 
CAT.  56B  detail  (above  right) 
CAT.  ’^Gc  (opposite) 
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CAT.  56A  detail 


CAT.  56B  detail 


In  several  ways  the  Tarikh-i  Alfi  (Millennial 
history)  is  an  unusual  Mughal  manuscript. 

The  book  was  compiled  expressly  at  Akbar’s 
command,  and  its  history  is  therefore  well- 
documented  (see  Leach  1986,  pp.  53-58;  and 
Beach  1981,  pp.  91  —  94).  The  compilation  began 
in  1581/82  but  was  not  completed  until  1593/94. 
The  person  in  charge  of  the  task  was  Badauni,  an 
eminent  courtier  and  scholar.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
Muslim  rulers  during  the  first  millennium  of 
the  Muslim  era,  which  ended  in  1591.  Akbar 
wanted  it  to  be  a  straight  narrative  devoid  of 
any  fantastic  embellishment.  As  Badauni  wrote. 

The  year  1,000  of  the  Hijrah  era,  which  is  in  general 
use,  being  now  of  the  point  of  completion,  the  Emperor 
ordered  a  history  of  all  the  kings  of  Islam  to  be 
written,  which  should  in  reality  supersede  all  other 
histories,  and  directed  that  such  a  name  should  be 
given  to  the  work  as  to  denote  the  year  of  its  comple¬ 
tion.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  work  was  entitled 
Alfi.  He  .  .  .  employed  seven  persons  to  undertake 
the  compilation  ....  (as  quoted  in  Beach 
1981,  p.  91). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  seven  persons 
were  involved  in  the  compendium,  and  most  of 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Lahore. 

As  L.  Y.  Leach  has  observed  (1986,  p.  56),  this 
undertaking  had  particular  significance  for 
Akbar  and  was  part  of  his  overall  program  of 
infusing  Islam  with  his  brand  of  liberalism.  It 
was  also  intended  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  the 
Imam  Mahdi,  or  the  prophesied  reformer  who,  it 
was  believed,  would  appear  at  the  end  of  the  first 
millennium  to  forestall  the  apocalypse.  Indeed, 
the  work  was  considered  so  heretical  that  one 
of  the  compilers  was  murdered,  and  the  assassin 
hinted  that  even  Abul  Fazl  and  Akbar  himself 
might  suffer  the  same  fate. 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  scholars  as 
to  when  exactly  this  manuscript  was  prepared. 
Suggested  dates  range  from  1585  to  1595.  How¬ 
ever,  since  Badauni’s  revisions  were  completed 
by  1594  (the  year  he  died)  and  assuming  thar 
the  dispersed  copy  to  which  these  leaves  belong 
is  the  one  presented  to  Akbar,  then  1594  would 
appear  to  be  terminus  ante  quern  for  rhe  illustra- 
rions.  Stylistically  the  pictures  are  considered  to 
be  earlier  than  the  1596  Chingiznama  [58}  but 
later  than  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Akbarnama, 
which  is  dated  to  c.  1586-87  (see  [49}). 

As  in  several  other  Akbari  manuscripts,  the 
text  and  the  pictures  are  organized  differently 
on  different  pages.  On  all  three  illustrated 
pages  in  the  collection  the  text  is  written  in  two 
irregularly  shaped  blocks  separated  by  painted 
passages.  (The  reverse  of  C  is  text  only. )  Some¬ 
times  different  scenes  are  clearly  separated,  as 
in  A  and  c,  but  in  B  a  single  incident  occupies 
the  entire  composirion.  As  was  customary  in  the 


preparation  of  such  illustrated  manuscripts,  more 
than  one  artist  collaborated  on  each  page,  but 
unfortunately  the  names  were  losr  in  larer  crop¬ 
ping  at  the  bottom.  However,  so  similar  are  the 
compositions  and  the  three  dead  figures  on 
rhe  three  identical  beds  that  there  seems  litrle 
doubt  the  two  sides  of  one  folio  (a/b)  were 
painted  by  the  same  artists. 

A  Both  scenes  depicted  on  this  page  are 
concerned  with  death.  In  the  upper  composition 
al-Wathiq  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  (r.  842—47) 
has  died  in  his  sleep  on  a  carpeted  bed.  He  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  men,  who  display 
their  emotions  in  a  variety  of  expressive  ways. 

The  death  of  al-Wathiq  cleared  the  road  for 
al-Mutawakkil  to  succeed  (r.  847-61).  In  the 
lower  composition  al-Mutawakkil  brandishes  a 
sword,  having  just  killed  Muhammad  b.  Bails  b. 
Jalis.  Two  women  look  on,  one  of  whom  stands 
impassively  on  the  left  while  the  other  expresses 
some  concern  by  extending  her  arms.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  three  men  with  anxious 
faces  huddle  together  outside  the  wall. 

B  On  this  page  also  a  man’s  death  is  the  focus  of 
the  story.  The  incident  occurred  during  rhe  reign 
of  Caliph  Mutasim  (r.  833—42).  A  man  named 
Anbakh  had  arranged  a  great  feast  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  died  of  dehydration  before  the  event 
could  take  place.  In  the  picture  Anbakh  is  shown 
dead  on  the  carpet  in  a  narrow  panel  sandwiched 
between  the  two  blocks  of  text.  In  the  court¬ 
yard  several  people  are  busy  preparing  for  the 
feast  while  others  look  curiously  at  the  dead 
host.  The  rider  is  very  likely  the  leader  of  the 
group,  perhaps  representing  the  guests,  who 
anxiously  await  news  from  inside  the  palace. 

c  The  upper  composition  depicts  the  people  of 
Hams  in  Syria  attacking  the  palace  of  governor 
Fazal,  the  son  of  Qarn.  The  Caliph  Mustain 
(r.  862  —  66)  sent  an  army  against  the  people  of 
Hams.  Apparently  the  army  was  dispatched  by 
sea.  The  large  figure  in  the  center  of  the  boat 
may  represent  the  caliph  himself  and  the  others 
his  generals.  While  the  scene  above  does  convey 
the  violence  involved  in  the  attack,  that  below 
seems  to  represent  a  joyride  by  a  convivial  group 
rather  than  the  movement  of  an  attacking  army. 

The  fourth  page,  the  reverse  of  C,  consists  only 
of  text. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  SADl’S  GULISTAN:  A  COURT  SCENE 


57 


By  Basawan  (active  c.  1560  —  1600) 

Akbar  period,  c.  1595 

Overall,  ii'A  x  in  (28.6  x  15.4  cm) 

Illustration,  loYs  x  5^4  in  (26.4  x  14.6  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 79. 9. 12 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  162,  pi.  201 
(reproduced  in  reverse);  Pal  1987,  pp.  116,  118, 
fig-  77- 

This  leaf  with  an  illustration  on  one  page  and 
text  on  the  other  is  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Gulistan  (Rose  garden)  of  Sadi,  one  of  the  great 
Persian  poets,  whose  life  may  have  spanned  all 
of  the  thirteenth  century  except  the  last  decade. 
Some  consider  the  Gulistan  to  be  the  most  famous 
work  in  Persian  literature.  It  is  a  collection 
of  moralistic  tales  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
including  human  nature;  conduct  in  life,  sex, 
and  religion;  royal  manners;  and  morals  of 
dervishes,  among  others.  It  has  no  counterpart 
in  Europe.  In  India  the  great  Sanskrit  poet 
Bartrihari  (fifth  century),  whose  poems  reveal 
the  same  kind  of  insight  into  human  nature 
and  express  moral  aphorisms  with  both  wit  and 
elegance,  may  be  regarded  as  Sadi’s  counterpart. 

Ten  other  illustrated  folios  of  this  copy  of  the 
Gulistan  are  known;  eight  of  them  are  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum  (Smart  and  Walker 
1985,  pp.  17-23,  no.  3).  E.  S.  Smart  and 
D.  S.  Walker’s  discussion  of  them  has  rejected 
the  earlier  belief  that  these  stray  leaves  once 
belonged  to  a  manuscript  of  the  Gulistan  copied 
in  Bukhara  in  1567/68  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Library,  London.  Although  M.  Beach 
(1981,  p.  227)  dated  the  Cincinnati  and  Los 
Angeles  folios  to  about  1600,  Smart  and  Walker 
prefer  a  date  around  1595.  What  does  seem 
certain  is  that  the  manuscript  was  prepared  in 
the  1 5 90s  rather  than  in  the  following  decade. 

The  museum’s  painting  illustrates  a  crucial 
moment  from  a  story  about  misplaced  trust  by  an 
indulgent  vizier  (chapter  i ,  tale  4;  see  Rehatsek 
1966,  pp.  68—71).  A  band  of  robbers  was 
captured  and  brought  to  court.  Among  them  was 
a  small  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  the  robbers,  who 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  kindly  vizier.  He 
pleaded  with  the  monarch  to  spare  the  boy’s  life 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  raise  and  educate 
the  boy  to  be  an  honest  man.  The  cynical  ruler 
reluctantly  agreed  after  cautioning  his  vizier.  The 
vizier  spared  no  effort  in  bringing  up  the  boy 
properly,  but  two  years  later  the  boy  connived 
with  a  band  of  local  robbers,  helped  to  kill  the 
vizier,  and  absconded  with  his  benefactor’s 
wealth.  The  moral  of  the  story,  in  the  words  of 
the  king,  is,  “How  can  a  man  fabricate  a  good 
sword  of  bad  iron?” 

A  marginal  inscription  ascribes  the  picture 
to  Basawan,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
artists  at  the  imperial  court.  Both  the  masterly 
composition  and  the  psychological  acuity  in  the 
rendering  of  the  characters  undoubtedly  confirm 
the  ascription.  The  focus  of  the  composition  is 
the  vizier,  who  stands  on  the  elegant  carpet  and 
pleads  with  his  monarch.  Beside  him  stands 
the  sweet,  innocent-seeming  boy  with  his  arms 
crossed  against  his  chest,  a  picture  of  repentant 
humility.  The  older  robbers  are  grouped  in  the 
front,  and  on  either  side  the  courtiers  participate 
actively  in  the  deliberations.  Rather  interesting 
are  the  type  of  people  who  constitute  the  court. 
Among  others  are  a  man  holding  a  book,  a 
falconer,  a  bowman,  and  two  musicians.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  Basawan’s  compositions,  the  scene 
is  infused  with  high  drama,  and  the  viewer 
inexorably  becomes  a  participant  who  shares  in 
the  excitement  of  the  event.  The  picture  is  a 
superb  example  of  the  elegant  and  highly  refined 
style  that  characterizes  the  manuscripts  prepared 
in  the  imperial  atelier  in  the  1590s.  (For 
Basawan,  see  S.  C.  'Welch  1961,  Okada  1986, 
and  Okada  1991a). 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  CHINGIZNAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


Akbar  period,  manuscript  dated  1596 
Text  in  black  and  red  ink 
From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 78. 9. 9, .8 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  150,  no.  202 
(A  only  illustrated);  Johnson  1972,  p.  145,  pis. 
LXXXia,  Lxxxiiib,c  (a  only);  Heeramaneck  1984, 
p.  158,  pis.  162,  163;  Brand  &  Lowry  1985, 
pp.  i6,  136,  no.  2  (a  only). 

A  Alanquva  and  Her  Three  Sons 
X  8'/4  in  (34.0  X  21.0  cm) 

B  Toda  Mongke  and  His  Mongol  Horde 
Designed  and  painted  by  Tulsi  (active 
1575-96);  portraits  by  Madhu  (active 
1575-1604?) 

Folio,  15  X  10  in  (38. 1x25.4  cm) 

Illustration,  12S8  x  8  in  (31.4  x  20.3  cm) 

These  two  leaves  are  from  an  illustrated 
manuscript  of  the  Chingiznama  (Saga  of  Chingiz 
Khan),  which  is  a  section  of  the  well-known 
world  history  the  Jami  at-Tavarikh  by  the  great 
historian  Rashid  ad-Din  (1247-1313).  In  point 
of  fact  the  section  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  rather  than  with  Chingiz  Khan 
alone.  As  the  Mughals  were  descended  from 
Chingiz  Khan,  it  was  natutal  that  Akbar  would 
be  particularly  interested  in  possessing  a  copy  of 
this  portion  of  the  histoty.  The  bulk  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  which  includes  the  colophon  page  with 
the  date  of  completion  as  1596,  is  in  the  Gulistan 
Library,  Tehran.  The  two  pages  of  the  museum’s 
folios  not  illustrated  here  have  only  text. 

A  The  incident  depicted  in  this  illustration 
had  a  special  significance  for  Akbar  in  parti¬ 
cular  and  the  Mughals  in  general.  Alanquva  was 
a  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Mongols  and  was 
accorded  an  almost  divine  status.  Apart  from 
emphasizing  her  purity,  Abul  Fazl  compared 
her  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Like  that  of  the 
Virgin,  Alanquva’s  conception  was  regarded  as 
miraculous  since  a  divine  light  is  said  to  have 
impregnated  her.  Unlike  Mary,  however, 
Alanquva  gave  birth  to  triplets.  The  descendants 
of  all  three  boys  were  known  as  nairun,  or  light- 
produced.  The  light  that  Akbar  inherited  came 
down  from  the  youngest  of  the  triplets  through 
Chingiz  Khan  and  Timur. 


In  the  picture  the  artists  have  given  us  a  well- 
observed  scene  within  a  large  enclosure.  In  front 
of  the  tents  Alanquva  is  seated  on  a  carpeted 
platform  with  her  three  sons,  around  whom  are 
spread  bowls  and  dishes  of  food.  Several  ladies 
mill  about  watching  the  encounter  and  talking 
among  themselves.  All  the  men,  some  with 
offerings  and  others  with  horses,  are  kept  outside 
the  enclosure.  Several  carafes,  bowls,  and  goblets 
rest  on  a  table  below  the  tree,  beyond  which  are 
a  pair  of  peafowls.  It  is  interesting  that  one  of 
the  triplets  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
he  may  represent  the  youngest  son,  the  most 
important  from  the  Mughal  point  of  view. 
Unfortunately  the  marginal  notes  have  been 
cropped,  and  so  the  artists’  names  have  been  lost. 
In  many  ways,  however — in  the  composition, 
the  placement  of  the  two  blocks  of  text,  and  the 
design  of  the  carpet  and  the  figural  forms — the 
picture  closely  resembles  an  illustration  designed 
by  Basawan  (Brand  and  Lowry  1985,  p.  75,  no.  35). 

B  The  text  on  this  page  was  kept  to  a 
minimum,  causing  little  distraction  from  the 
illustration.  The  scene  shows  Toda  Mongke 
(r.  1280  —  87),  'who  succeeded  Mongke  Timur 
(r.  1267  —  80)  on  the  Mongol  throne,  riding 
with  his  followers  in  a  hilly  landscape  outside  a 
town.  He  is  probably  on  his  way  to  his  accession 
ceremony.  One  of  the  curious  details  of  this 
and  othet  pictures  from  this  manuscript  is  the 
unusual  feathered  headdress  worn  by  some  of 
the  Mongols.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  was  the 
figment  of  the  imagination  of  someone  in  the 
imperial  workshop  or  was  adopted  from  some 
unknown  Central  Asian  source.  The  same 
headdress  is  given  to  the  Mongol  princes  in  an 
illustration  designed  by  Basawan  (Brand  and 
Lowry  1985,  p.  75,  no.  35).  Otherwise  the 
representation  of  the  figures,  the  architectural 
details,  and  the  landscape  all  reflect  contempo¬ 
rary  influences  rather  than  those  of  the  period 
depicted. 


CAT.  5  8a 
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CAT.  58B 


Marginal  notes  inform  us  that  this  illustration 
was  designed  and  painted  by  Tulsi  and  that 
Madhu  was  responsible  for  the  portraits.  Both 
were  well-known  artists  and  in  addition  to  the 
Chingiznama  worked  on  several  other  Akbari 
manuscripts.  Little,  however,  is  known  about 
them  except  that  Madhu  was  listed  by  Abul  Fazl 
as  one  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  imperial 
workshop.  There  is  another  leaf  from  this 
manuscript  that  also  was  designed  by  Tulsi  now 
in  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art  (see  Binney 
1973,  p.  42,  no.  17).  On  it  too  the  text  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  two  lines  in  almost  identical  positions. 


In  both,  the  principal  figure  is  placed  in  the 
center,  otherwise  the  two  compositions  are  quite 
different.  Tulsi,  however,  did  not  color  the  San 
Diego  page.  That  Madhu  was  a  gifted  portraitist 
is  evident  from  Toda  Mongke’s  face,  which  has 
been  rendered  with  greater  care  than  those  of 
the  soldiers  and  courtiers  forming  his  retinue.  A 
second  Madhu  is  known  to  have  worked  for  Abd 
ar-Rahim  Khan  Khanan.  The  person  responsible 
for  this  painting  is  known  as  Madhu  Kalan,  or 
Madhu  the  Elder. 
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PRINCE  IN  A  GARDEN 


Akbar  period,  1590-1600 
Overall,  9  x  6%  in  (22.9  x  17.  i  cm) 

Illustration,  47h  x  3  in  (12.4  x  7.6  cm) 

Gift  of  Christopher  Perkins  and  Wanda  and  Don 
Stein  through  the  1989  Collectors  Committee 
M.89.60 

Literature:  Leoshko  1990. 


CAT.  59  detail 
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CAT.  59  reverse,  detail 


A  Persian  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  painting 
has  been  read  by  T.  W.  Lentz  as  inir  Timur 
qurqan,  which  would  identify  the  figure  as  the 
monarch  Timur,  an  ancestor  of  the  Mughals.  It 
is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  inscription  was 
added  much  later  and  the  person  represented 
is  not  Timur  at  all  but  an  early  Mughal  prince. 
This  particular  type  of  turban  decorated  with 
feathers  and  known  as  a  Chaghatay  cap  was 
favored  during  the  reign  of  Humayun,  and 
usually  he  and  his  brothers  and  courtiers  are 
depicted  wearing  such  turbans  (cf  S.  C.  Welch 
1985,  pp.  143—45,  nos.  84,  85).  Even  in  a 
later  portrait  showing  Timur  with  Babur  and 
Humayun  (Goswamy  and  Fischer  1987,  p.  91, 
no.  40),  only  Humayun  and  a  brother  or  a 
courtier  are  given  the  distinctive  Chaghatay 
cap,  while  the  other  two  have  quite  different  tur¬ 
bans.  Moreover,  in  most  Mughal  representations 
Timur’s  physiognomy  varies  considerably,  clearly 
indicating  that  there  was  no  realistic  model 
available  to  the  Mughal  artists.  The  face  of  this 
figure,  however,  is  so  distinctly  individualized 
that  the  artist  must  have  been  personally  familiar 
with  the  model  or  had  at  his  disposal  a  natural- 
istically  drawn  representation  of  him. 

Indeed,  the  sensitively  rendered  face  of  the  figure, 
with  its  well-groomed  black-and-white  beard 
and  expressive  dreamy  eyes,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Humayun  himself  But  more  likely  the  portrait 
represents  one  of  his  brothers,  perhaps  Mirza 
Hindal.  The  face  resembles  that  of  one  of  the 
brothers  portrayed  in  a  splendid  picture  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Iranian  master  Dust  Muhammad 
(S.  C.  Welch  1985,  p.  145,  no.  85). 


Depictions  of  a  prince  with  a  sword  and  a  book, 
signifying  the  Timurid  virtues  of  courage  and 
wisdom,  or  of  a  scholar  in  a  garden,  which  is 
indicated  by  delicately  painted  flowering  trees 
that  do  not  overwhelm  the  figure,  was  a  popular 
genre  in  sixteenth-century  Persian  painting.  The 
mode  was  adopted  by  Mughal  artists,  but  charac¬ 
teristically  their  representations  are  less  idealized 
delineations  of  the  sitters.  Some  Mughal  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  genre  that  have  relevance  to  this 
picture  are  reproduced  in  S.  C.  Welch  1985, 
no.  107,  and  Okada  1989,  nos.  26,  33,  and  44. 
The  last  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  writing  in  a  garden 
painted  by  Lai  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  reveals  much  stronger  influence  of 
European  technique  than  does  this  lyrical  por¬ 
trait,  which  still  retains  a  Persian  flavor  in  its 
linear  treatment  and  romantic  mood.  Indeed,  in 
the  delineation  of  the  background  and  the  flow¬ 
ering  plants  the  picture  is  comparable  to  that 
in  a  work  in  the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  signed  by 
an  artist  named  Husayn,  who  was  a  talented 
painter  of  the  Akbari  atelier  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Okada  1989, 
p.  206,  no.  64).  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
similar  treatment  of  the  foliage  in  the  two 
pictures.  The  two  differ  somewhat  in  coloring, 
however.  In  the  Musee  Guimet  picture  Husayn 
used  warm,  intense  reds  and  a  bright  yellow 
background,  whereas  the  museum’s  portrait  is 
painted  in  cooler  colors,  the  background  being 
the  typical  green  of  Akbari  portraits. 
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TWO  YOUTHS  ENGAGED  IN  A  DISCUSSION 


6o 


Attributed  to  Manohar  (active  c.  1580—1620) 
Akbar  period,  c.  1600 
3%  X  in  (9.8  X  10. 5  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.81.8.4 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  151,  no.  204 
(not  illustrated);  Meister  1968,  pp.  112-13, 
fig.  14;  Glynn  1974,  pp.  70,  71-72;  Beach 
1978,  pp.  131,  134,  no.  46;  Heeramaneck  1984, 
p.  160,  pi.  191. 
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CAT.  6o  detail 


Although  fragmentary,  this  small  picture  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  kind  of  pastiche  that  the  Mughal 
artists  loved  to  produce  as  a  virtuoso  exercise 
drawing  from  various  European  sources.  All  three 
human  figures  have  doubtless  been  adopted  from 
European  works,  but  the  seminaked  blond  youth 
on  the  left  has  been  transformed  into  a  Hindu 
ascetic.  The  presence  of  the  dogs,  one  of  which 
chews  upon  a  bone  while  scattering  others,  and 
of  the  man  bearing  a  load  seems  somewhar  incon¬ 
gruous  next  to  two  young  scholars  apparently 
engaged  in  a  serious  religious  discussion.  Less 
anomalous  are  some  of  the  other  items  strewn 
around  the  composition,  which  include  fruit, 
a  basket,  porcelains,  and  books.  The  clothed 
man  has  an  open  book  placed  on  a  board  before 
him  and  the  other  holds  one  in  his  right  hand. 

It  is  curious  that  a  pair  of  slippers  should  be 
placed  on  the  platform  rather  than  on  the  ground. 

In  its  present  cropped  condition  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  scene  precisely  or  suggest  a  context. 

It  may  have  been  done  as  a  technical  exercise  in 
which  the  artist  was  demonstrating  his  skill  in 
adopting  European  ideas  and  may  have  been 
presented  as  a  New  Year’s  Day  present  to  either 
Akbar  or  Jahangir,  which  was  a  common 
practice.  The  latter  seems  the  more  likely 
recipient.  Although  adapted  from  European 
models,  the  two  young  scholars  probably 
represent  a  Hindu  and  a  Muslim,  the  nearly 
naked  person  being  the  former.  They  are 
obviously  engaged  in  a  discussion,  although  the 
inclusion  of  scattered  bones  seems  somewhat 
strange  in  the  presence  of  a  Hindu  ascetic.  Even 
if  a  Hindu  ascetic  did  sit  down  for  a  discussion 
with  a  Muslim  scholar,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
two  would  have  shared  a  meal.  In  any  event, 
considering  that  neither  really  is  an  Indian,  the 
picture  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  reality. 


Indeed,  by  showing  one  figure  almost  naked  and 
the  other  fully  dressed,  it  would  seem  the  artist 
was  demonstrating  his  ability  to  model  both 
naked  and  clothed  bodies.  That  this  might  have 
been  a  technical  exercise  is  also  suggested  by  the 
way  he  has  handled  the  inanimate  objects,  almost 
as  still-life  compositions. 

Several  Mughal  artists,  including  Miskin, 
Basawan,  and  his  son  Manohar,  were  fascinated 
with  European  works.  In  her  article  published 
in  1974,  C.  Glynn  pointed  out  several  details 
in  this  study  that  occur  in  pictures  by  Miskin. 
However,  she  did  not  attribute  the  painting 
directly  to  that  artist,  although  the  implication 
is  there.  Since  then  the  painting  has  been  firmly 
atrribured  to  Manohar  by  G.  D.  Lowry  (in  Beach 
1978,  pp.  133,  134),  but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  study  of  this  artist  by  T.  Mclnerney  (1991). 
Comparing  the  techniques  of  the  father  and  the 
son,  Lowry  considered  this  work  to  emphasize 
“linear  interplay  of  the  various  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  painting,”  a  characteristic  of 
Manohar,  rather  than  to  express  the  sense  of 
volume  through  heavy  shading  that  is  Basawan’s 
trademark.  Moreover,  this  picture  lacks  the  sense 
of  drama  that  is  so  predominant  in  Basawan’s 
work  (cf  [57}).  Manohar ’s  compositions  are  less 
emotionally  charged  and  possess  a  quieter  mood. 
Although  his  admiration  for  European  works 
was  no  less  intense  than  his  father’s,  he  appears 
to  have  been  less  seduced  by  their  painterly 
technique.  Nevertheless,  as  Meister  (1968, 
pp.  1 1 2  — 13)  remarked  about  this  picture,  “Each 
student  is  delicately  drawn,  the  soft  robe,  the 
wavy  hair,  their  rapt  expressions  done  with  subtle 
understanding.  Translucent  flesh,  the  worn, 
faded  patchwork  of  the  bundle  carried  in  the 
foreground,  the  warm  blood  on  bones  torn 
at  by  the  dogs  are  all  painted  in  by  a  most 
exceptional  hand.” 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  ALBUM 


Folio,  11%  X  -j^k  in  (29.5  X  19. 1  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 83. 105. 5 

Literature:  Trabold  1975,  pp.  35-36,  no.  48 
(A  only);  Beach  1976-77,  p.  46,  fig.  14  (a  only); 
Larson  et  al.  1980,  p.  119,  no.  24. 

A  Felicitation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (r) 
Attributed  to  Kesu  Khurd  (active 
c.  1580-C.  1600) 

Akbar  period,  c.  1600 
Ink  and  color  washes 
7  %  X  Afl\  in  (18.7  X  12. 1  cm) 

B  Page  of  Calligraphy  (v) 

By  Mahmud  b.  Ishaq  al-Shihabi  al-Haravi 
Iran;  c.  1565 

bVs  X  3'/i  in  (15 .6  X  8.  3  cm) 

The  gold-speckled  borders  of  the  two  works  are 
probably  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  drawing  and 
calligraphy  were  mounted  together  in  an  earlier 
imperial  album  or  were  placed  back  to  back 
when  the  eighteenth-century  album  was 
assembled.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  such 
albums,  there  is  no  relation  between  the  picture 
and  the  calligraphy.  The  latter  in  fact  is  an 
example  of  calligraphy  from  Iran  that  predates 
the  lightly  colored  drawing  by  a  number  of  years. 
Such  tinted  drawings  are  known  in  Persian  as  nim 
cjalam,  and  they  were  popular  with  both  Iranian 
and  Mughal  patrons. 

A  While  the  exact  identification  of  the  subject 
matter  is  unclear,  the  composition  shows  some 
sort  of  felicitation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  The  Virgin  sits  slightly  off  center 
on  a  low  chair  and  supports  the  child  on  her  lelt 
thigh.  The  lollipoplike  object  in  her  right  hand 
cannot  be  identified  but  is  very  likely  a  rartle 
for  the  child.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  women  engaged  in  various  activities, 
some  simply  gesturing,  some  holding  books  or 
boxes,  others  engaged  in  conversarion,  and  one 
holding  a  censer  in  front  of  the  divine  couple. 
Several  men  are  included  in  the  lower  secrion  of 
the  picture.  A  group  is  led  on  the  right  by  rather 
a  large  man  walking  jauntily  and  holding  a 
cylindrical  object  in  his  right  hand  and  his  hat 
in  the  other.  The  direction  of  his  gaze  is  unclear, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dog  is  looking  at 
him  with  interest.  In  the  foreground  a  youth 
wearing  a  Scythian  hat  points  both  his  arms 
toward  rhe  group  entering  from  rhe  right  as  he 


converses  with  a  woman  holding  two  flasks. 

More  vessels  sit  on  a  table,  and  a  spittoon  and  a 
candlestick  stand  on  the  floor.  A  second  woman 
holding  a  cup  and  pointing  toward  the  scene 
above  is  partially  visible  behind  the  woman 
with  the  flasks. 

M.  Beach  (1976—77,  p.  46)  has  attributed  this 
painting  to  Kesu  Khurd,  or  Kesu  the  Younger. 
Presumably  the  epithet  was  meant  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  Kesu,  a  leading  member  of 
Akbar ’s  arelier  who  was  referred  to  as  Kesu 
Kalan,  or  the  Elder.  Like  his  older  namesake, 
Kesu  Khurd  also  had  a  distinctive  personal  style 
but  was  less  gifted.  Most  of  his  surviving  work 
is  from  several  of  the  Akbari  manuscripts  dating 
from  the  1580s  or  later.  Few  single  painrings  or 
drawings  by  Kesu  Khurd  have  survived.  This 
drawing,  tinted  sparingly  wirh  pink  and  brown, 
is  quite  close  to  another  similarly  crowded 
interior  composition  with  the  Virgin  and  Child 
bearing  his  signarure  and  now  in  rhe  Chester 
Beatry  Library,  Dublin,  as  has  been  discussed 
by  Beach.  It  is  difficult  to  agree,  however,  that 
Kesu  Khurd  was  unable  to  draw  eyes  or  that  his 
treatment  of  cloth  is  stiff  and  “unclothlike.”  If 
anything  he  has  drawn  a  remarkable  variety  of 
eyes  in  this  drawing  registering  differenr  moods 
and  expressions,  even  though  generally  his  faces 
do  appear  to  be  somewhat  impassive.  Nor  does 
one  nore  any  parricular  lack  of  ability  in  the 
use  of  shading  to  impart  volume  to  his  figures 
as  well  as  their  attire.  Indeed,  the  bustle  of  the 
attendants  and  the  flow  and  swirl  of  drapery 
enhance  the  vitality  of  the  figures  and  make  the 
scene  remarkably  animated. 

What  is  clear  is  rhat  Kesu  Khurd  did  not  copy  a 
single  European  source  bur  created  a  pastiche  of 
his  own.  The  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child  have 
been  placed  in  an  unrecognizable  court  setting, 
and  the  Virgin  is  disringuished  from  the  others 
only  by  her  halo.  She  does  nor  have  her  tradi¬ 
tional  blue  or  red  robes.  As  Rebecca  Gowen  has 
wrirren  (in  Larson  et  al.  1980,  p.  119),  the  Virgin 
and  Child  appear  as  “an  island  of  tranquility 
amidst  the  bustling  activity”  around  them  and 
yet  are  presenred  more  as  “a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  ‘everyday  life’  than  was  ever  conceived  in 
the  West.” 
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CAT.  6ia  (opposite) 
CAT.  6ib  (right) 


B  The  calligraphy  on  this  page  consists  of  a 
verse  describing  the  good  qualities  of  a  callig¬ 
rapher,  such  as  Mir  Ali  of  Herat  (see  [77A, 
78A}),  who  was  the  calligrapher’s  teacher. 
Mahmud  b.  Ishaq  al-Shihabi  al-Haravi  was  a 
native  of  a  small  village  near  Herat,  now  in 
Afghanistan.  His  father,  Ishaq,  was  the  mayor 
of  Herat.  When  Ubayd-khan  Uzbek  captured 
Herat  in  1528  —  29,  he  took  away  Ishaq  and 
his  children  to  Bukhara.  The  well-known 
calligrapher  Mir  Ali  was  in  the  same  company 
and  accepted  Mahmud  as  a  pupil.  So  talented 
was  the  pupil  that  later  Mir  Ali  himself  said, 

“I  have  acquired  a  pupil  better  than  myself” 
(Minorsky  1959,  pp.  131-32).  After  some  years 
Mahmud  moved  from  Bukhara  to  Balkh,  where 
he  appears  to  have  led  a  leisurely  life.  When 
Qazi  Ahmad  wrote  his  treatise  on  painters  and 
calligraphers  in  1606,  Mahmud’s  calligraphy 
had  already  become  scarce.  He  was  also  an 
accomplished  musician. 


The  verse  is  very  likely  a  composition  by  the 
calligrapher  himself  It  is  written  in  black  ink 
on  a  buff  page  enlivened  with  a  lightly  drawn 
rinceau  in  gold.  The  writing,  however,  is  straight¬ 
forward  nastaliq  with  no  fancy  embellishments. 
Considering  the  rarity  of  specimens  of  Mahmud’s 
calligraphy,  it  is  possible  that  this  page  was  a 
gift  to  either  Akbar  or  Jahangir  by  a  visitor 
from  Central  Asia  or  Iran. 
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MUSICIAN  IN  A  LANDSCAPE 


62 


Akbar  period,  c.  1600 

Border,  probably  nineteenth  century 

Folio,  13  X  SVie  in  (33.0  x  20.5  cm) 

Illustration,  6%  x  378  in  (15.6  x  9.8  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heetamaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.80.6.7 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  152,  no.  206 
(not  illustrated);  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  160, 
pi.  186  (reproduced  in  reverse). 

The  identities  of  both  the  figure  and  the 
instrument  he  is  playing  are  uncertain.  Seated 
beneath  a  tree  on  a  tiger  skin,  the  man,  with  a 
curly  beard  and  fur-trimmed  hat,  seems  to  be 
a  European.  At  least  he  has  been  adapted  from 
a  European  source,  as  is  dear  from  his  pink 
garment  and  blue  cape.  The  landscape  also  echoes 
Flemish  compositions  even  though  individual 
elements  such  as  the  form  of  the  gnarled  tree,  the 
impressionistic  rendering  of  the  leaves,  the  birds 
in  the  sky,  and  the  clustet  of  buildings  repre¬ 
senting  a  settlement  have  been  Indianized. 

The  tiger  skin  is  usually  used  by  ascetics, 
particularly  of  the  Hindu  faith.  Rarely,  however, 
do  ascetics  function  as  musicians,  and  certainly 


the  attire  is  inappropriate  for  a  Hindu  or  even  a 
Muslim  ascetic.  But  a  European  is  unlikely  to 
go  batefooted,  and  no  shoes  are  visible  anywhere. 
No  less  intriguing  is  the  musical  instrument  he 
is  playing.  It  seems  to  be  a  composite  of  at  least 
three  different  instruments,  a  hatp  or  lyre — 
which  has  a  golden  peacock  decorating  the 
termination  of  the  body — combined  with  a 
resonating  gourd  of  a  vina  and  a  bagpipe, 
which  the  musician  is  blowing. 

This  picture  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  whimsical 
pastiche  that  the  Mughal  artists  loved  to  cteate, 
selecting  from  various  European  sources  available 
to  them.  However,  the  perceptively  realistic 
rendering  of  the  face  could  indicate  a  live  model. 
Such  pictures  could  easily  have  been  made  for 
Jahangir’s  amusement  while  he  was  still  a  prince. 

The  picture  is  surrounded  by  two  narrow  borders 
decorated  with  intertwined  flowering  vines  of 
two  different  forms  in  gold.  The  outer  border  is 
adorned  with  boldly  rendered  flowering  plants  of 
three  different  species.  This  border  is  of  a  much 
later  period,  probably  the  nineteeth  century. 


CAT.  62  detail 
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PRINCE  AT  REST 


Drawing,  Akbar  period,  c.  1600—1605 
Attributed  to  Miskin  (active  c.  1580-c.  1610) 
Ink,  opaque  watercolor,  and  gold 
Border,  Jahangir  period,  c.  1608 
Folio,  1 372  X  8%  in  (34.3  x  21.3  cm) 

Illustration,  q'A  x  4V8  in  (23.5  x  11.7  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 84. 32. 7 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  146,  no.  200; 
Glynn  1974;  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  159,  pi.  173. 

This  lightly  coloted  drawing  ( nm  qalam)  is 
mounted  within  a  border  that  once  adorned  a 
Farhang-i  Jahangtri,  a  dictionary  prepared  for 
Jahangir  (see  [67}).  The  Persian  inscription 
on  the  left  relates  to  the  dictionary  and  not  to 
the  drawing. 

The  picture  was  the  subject  of  an  article  (Glynn 
1974)  in  which  a  convincing  case  was  made  that 
the  well-known  imperial  artist  Miskin  may  have 
been  responsible  for  it.  Compositionally  as  well 
as  in  the  style  of  draughtmanship  the  drawing 
is  indeed  closely  related  to  several  works  either 
signed  by  the  artist  ot  firmly  attributed  to  him. 
M.  Beach  (1978,  p.  42)  also  attributes  this 
picture  to  Miskin,  considering  it  to  be  one  of 
his  late  works,  contemporary  with  the  1604 
Akbarnama  illustrations. 

Miskin  was  the  son  of  Mahesh,  one  of  the  leading 
masters  of  Akbar ’s  studio.  His  brother  Asi  was 
also  a  painter.  Although  they  were  Hindus, 
belonging  to  the  kahar,  or  palanquin-bearer, 
subcaste,  both  brothers  were  given  Arabic 
epithets  as  names,  probably  after  Mahesh  joined 
the  impetial  studio.  Miskin  too  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  master  painter,  and  his  name  is 
included  in  Abul  Fazl’s  list  of  leading  court 
artists.  Miskin  may  well  have  worked  on 
the  Hamzanama,  but  his  participation  in  the 
1582-86  Ramayana  is  certain.  In  recognition  of 
his  talents  he  was  assigned  joint  projects  with 
both  Dashwanth  and  Basawan,  the  two  greatest 
Akbari  masters.  Thus,  in  addition  to  his  father, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  two  other 
masters  and  perhaps  also  Abd  as-Samad.  (See 
Vaughn  1991  for  an  extensive  discussion  of 
Miskin’s  development.) 


While  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  picture,  the  subject  matter  is 
not  entirely  clear.  That  the  seated  man  is  a  prince 
is  in  no  doubt,  but  is  he  Salim,  later  emperor 
Jahangir?  And  if  it  is  he  resting  during  a  hunt, 
where  is  his  retinue?  Even  more  intriguing  is  the 
representation  of  the  dog  on  a  rock  in  front  of  the 
royal  hunter,  who  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  helplessly 
watching  the  animal  as  it  goes  into  convulsions 
before  death,  if  it  is  not  already  dead.  In  the 
foreground,  separated  from  the  prince  by  a 
stream  and  some  rocky  outcrops,  two  elderly 
scholars,  almost  certainly  based  on  a  European 
source,  are  engaged  in  a  conversation  while  a 
young  man  listens.  They  could  hardly  have  been 
drawn  from  life  if  this  were  a  historical  occasion. 
In  the  lower  right  cornet  a  man  is  busy  cooking. 
At  the  top  four  Hindu  ascetics  are  seated  in  front 
of  a  temple,  while  a  fifth  climbs  up  some  steps 
leading  to  a  smaller  shrine.  Except  for  the  green 
foliage,  some  coloring  of  garments,  and  the  light 
gray  horse’s  saddle,  much  of  the  picture  is  tinted 
in  various  shades  of  tan  and  browns. 

Once  more  we  are  confronted  with  a  picture  that 
seems  to  offer  a  composition  that  is  a  pastiche  of 
different  themes.  The  seated  hunter  could  have 
been  modeled  after  Prince  Salim,  if  the  picture 
were  done  for  him.  Both  the  synthetic  character 
of  the  composition  and  the  intriguing  symbolism 
of  the  subject  matter  could  well  have  appealed  to 
him.  Certainly  the  contemplative  nature  of  the 
occasion  with  a  prince  watching  a  dead  dog  while 
ascetics  and  scholars  discourse  above  and  below 
conveys  a  philosophical  mood.  There  is  an  earlier 
hunting  nim  qalam  picture  in  the  Cleveland 
Museum  whose  theme  is  characterized  by  L.  Y. 
Leach  (1986,  p.  42)  as  “a  sophisticated,  philo¬ 
sophical  one.”  She  goes  on  to  comment  that 
“related  compositions  suggest  that  at  one  time 
there  existed  a  series  of  pictures  devoted  to 
various  types  of  hunting  in  rocky  landscapes.” 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  album  of  hunting 
pictures,  both  historical  and  symbolic,  was 
prepared  for  Jahangir,  and  it  may  well  have 
included  the  tinted  drawing  as  well  as  the  more 
action-filled  painting  in  the  collection  [65}. 
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PRINCE  WITH  A  FALCON 


Akbar  period,  1600  —  1605 
Overall,  5%  x  3%  in  (14.9  x  9.5  cm) 

Illustration,  5%  x  3%  in  (14.3  x  8.6  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 83. 1.4 

Literature:  S.  C.  Welch  1963,  pp.  31,  165, 
pi.  19;  Khandalavala  1962,  pp.  ii  — 12,  fig.  E; 
Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  151,  no.  203;  Trabold  1975, 
p.  35,  no.  46;  Skelton  et  al.  1982,  p.  35,  no.  34; 
Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  159,  pi.  181  (reproduced 
in  reverse). 

Wearing  red  pajamas  with  a  matching  turban 
and  a  long  durbar  coat  of  dazzling  figural  silk, 
a  youthful  figure  stands  with  his  falcon  against 
a  green  background.  The  band  of  sky  above  is 
rendered  in  gray,  perhaps  indicating  clouds,  and 
is  enlivened  with  tiny  impressionistic  birds.  Both 
the  figure  and  the  falcon  are  so  realistically  ren¬ 
dered  that  they  must  have  been  sketched  from  life. 

We  do  not  know  who  the  falconer  is,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  anyone  but  a  member  of  the 
imperial  family  would  have  worn  such  spec¬ 
tacular  dress.  Khandalavala  (1962,  pp.  ii  — 12) 
suggested  that  the  portrait  may  be  a  later  copy 
and  that  the  falconer  has  been  “passed  off  as 
young  Emperor  Akbar.”  Others  have  verbally 
suggested,  without  questioning  the  picture,  that 
the  figure  may  represent  Prince  Salim  in  his 
youth.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  one 
cannot  rule  out  his  brother  Prince  Daniyal.  The 
two  looked  remarkably  alike.  Both  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  picture  recall  similar  and  informal 
royal  portraits  such  as  that  possibly  of  Mirza 
Hindal  in  the  collection  [59}  or  that  of  Babur 
reading  a  book  in  the  British  Museum,  London 
(Pinder-Wilson  1976,  p.  66,  no.  102,  pi.  not 
numbered).  In  the  latter  Babur  wears  a  short 
jacket  made  with  a  somewhat  similar  silk 
brocaded  with  plants  and  animals. 


These  coats  were  probably  made  of  imported 
Iranian  silk.  The  Akharnama  (H.  Beveridge 
[1902}  1972,  i:  439)  mentions  how  such  figural 
silks  from  Yezd  and  Kashan  were  presented  to 
Humayun  by  Shah  Tahmasp  (for  a  surviving 
example  see  Skelton  et  al.  1982,  pp.  94-95, 
no.  252;  see  also  [75}  for  the  use  of  one  in  a 
canopy).  Similarly  designed  material  is  also 
depicted  in  a  tent  by  Mishkin  in  an  illustration 
for  a  Khamsa  of  the  1590s  (see  Losty  1982, 
pi.  XXIV  {left}).  The  design  of  the  fabric  in  the 
museum’s  portrait  is  particularly  elaborate  and 
consists  of  a  landscape  of  hills  with  plants 
inhabited  by  a  wide  variety  of  animals  and  birds. 
In  one  portion  a  lioness  has  pounced  on  a  stag, 
elsewhere  a  mountain  lion  is  chasing  what  looks 
like  a  goat.  While  the  inclusion  of  a  bird  of 
paradise  (simurgh)  on  the  left  shoulder  indicates 
the  fabric’s  Iranian  origin,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  artist  the  landscape  as  well  as  the  fauna 
have  become  Indianized. 

The  precise  and  lively  rendering  of  the  animals 
on  the  coat  as  well  as  the  highly  naturalistic 
drawing  of  the  jessed  falcon  clearly  indicates  a 
master  such  as  Abul  Hasan  or  Mansur.  Both  were 
working  for  Jahangir  at  Allahabad  at  this  time, 
although  Abul  Hasan  was  in  his  teens.  Llis 
portraits  are  noteworthy  for  the  sumptuousness 
of  textiles  and  for  his  rendering  of  the  designs 
and  textures  of  the  material  with  remarkable 
finesse.  Mansur  was  extraordinarily  skillful  in  not 
only  representing  the  precise  outer  appearance  of 
animals  and  birds  but  also  expressing  their 
nature.  Certainly  in  this  portrayal  the  hawkish¬ 
ness  of  the  falcon  is  made  clear  by  the  bird’s 
restlessness. 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  IMPERIAL  ALBUM 


65 


Overall,  14’/!  x  lo'h  in  (37. 5  x  26.7  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by 
The  Ahmanson  Foundation 
M.  83. 137 

Literature:  [S.  Canby],  “Recent  Acquisitions: 
Indian  Art,”  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
Member's  Calendar  21,  no.  10  (October  1983): 
cover,  inside  front  cover;  Pal  1987,  p.  118, 
fig.  78. 

A  Prince  Salim  at  a  Hunt  (r) 

Akbar  period,  Allahabad,  Salim’s  studio, 
1600-1604 

-jSs  X  4V«  in  (19.7  X  1 1. 7  cm) 

B  Page  of  Calligraphy  (v) 

By  Muhammad  Nasir  al-Munshi 

India  or  Persia 

8'/^  X  in  (21.6  X  II.  I  cm) 


Both  the  picture  and  the  calligraphic  panel  on 
the  reverse  have  been  removed  from  their  original 
borders  and  remounted  on  a  plain  board.  Two 
other  hunting  pictures,  probably  from  the  same 
album  and  now  in  the  collections  of  the  San 
Diego  Museum  of  Art  (Binney  1973,  p.  72, 
no.  45)  and  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
(Leach  1986,  pp.  73-76,  no.  19,  pi.  v),  also  are 
no  longer  in  their  original  borders.  Unlike  the 
museum's  example,  however,  those  pictures  do 
not  have  any  calligraphy  attached  to  the  back. 


CAT.  65A  detail 
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A  It  appears  that  a  number  of  pictures  were 
done  for  Jahangir  showing  him  hunting  at 
various  periods  of  his  life,  both  as  a  prince  and  as 
the  emperor,  and  they  may  all  have  been  kept 
together  in  an  album  (see  {63]).  Jahangir  was 
as  fond  of  hunting  as  he  was  of  having  his 
experiences  in  the  fields  and  forests  recorded  in 
paintings.  He  was  skillful  with  various  weapons 
and  hunted  with  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  swords, 
and  spears,  as  well  as  trained  cheetahs  and  fal¬ 
cons.  Because  of  Jahangir’s  love  both  for  hunting 
and  for  naturalistic  representations,  these  pic¬ 
tures  were  often  rendered  by  artists  who  were 
particularly  adept  in  depicting  animals.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Cleveland  picture  is  signed  by  Govar- 
dhan,  who  is  known  for  his  perceptive  studies 
of  humans  rather  than  animals.  While  the 
museum’s  picture  bears  no  signature,  S.  Canby 
(see  Literature  above)  attributed  it  to  Manohar 
because  of  “the  brilliant  treatment  of  the  surface 
and  the  sensitivity  to  the  animals  and  their 
motions.”  S.  C.  Welch,  in  a  personal  communi¬ 
cation  to  Canby,  opined  that  the  painting  may 
have  been  done  by  Bichitr  about  1603. 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  this  picture  was 
done  in  Prince  Salim’s  Allahabad  studio,  very 
likely  by  the  same  artist  who  painted  the  San 
Diego  painting.  This  is  clear  from  the  similar 
compositions  of  both  pictures  with  their  open 
simplicity,  the  placement  of  the  figures  against 
the  background,  the  almost  identical  groupings 
of  figures  in  exactly  the  same  position  to  the 
upper  right,  as  well  as  the  similarity  of  Salim’s 
position  in  the  pictures  (even  though  in  the  San 
Diego  painting  he  stands  on  the  ground).  No  less 
telling  are  such  details  as  the  identical  postures 
of  the  dead  antelope  in  the  bottom  left  of  this 
picture  and  of  one  of  the  antelopes  in  the  San 
Diego  picture,  the  identical  leaping  deer  in 
exactly  the  same  position  in  the  upper  left  of 
both,  and  the  astonishingly  similar  vignette 
showing  the  cheetah  bringing  down  an  antelope. 
The  last  is  the  exact  mirror  image  in  the  San 
Diego  picture.  Salim’s  portrait — the  details  of 
the  face,  the  forward  tilt  of  the  body,  the  gesture 
of  the  hands,  and  the  identical  turban — leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  same  artist  was  responsible 
for  both  pictures.  What  is  also  clear  is  that  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  drawing  humans  as  well 
as  animals. 

That  these  hunting  pictures  were  done  for  the 
rebellious  Prince  Salim  at  Allahabad  is  clear  from 
a  comparison  with  manuscripts  illustrated  in  his 
studio  in  that  city.  For  instance,  in  the  use  of 
soft  colors,  the  naturalistic,  open  space,  a  some¬ 
what  awkward  understanding  of  perspective, 
and  in  the  well-modeled  forms  defined  by  freely 


rendered  outlines,  the  museum’s  picture  bears 
close  stylistic  telationship  to  at  least  three 
illustrations,  one  of  which  represents  a  hunting 
scene,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Divan  of  Hasan 
Dihlavi  painted  for  Jahangir  at  Allahabad  in 
1602/3  (Beach  1978,  pp.  34,  37,  38). 

In  the  museum’s  picture  the  hunt  is  over  and 
Salim  is  being  presented  with  what  may  be  a 
young  orphaned  rhinoceros,  its  mother  lying 
dead  in  the  foreground.  The  prince  is  seated  in 
the  howdah  on  the  elephant  with  his  gun  resting 
against  his  shoulder.  In  representing  Salim  the 
artist  did  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  space 
required  for  accommodating  the  lower  part  of  his 
body.  In  addition  to  the  dead  rhinoceros  there  is 
a  dead  antelope  in  the  lowet  left  corner.  Much 
more  lively  activity  is  depicted  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  One  cheetah  has  brought  down  an 
antelope,  while  another  is  giving  chase  to  a  deer. 
These  attacks  keep  the  two  attendants  of  the 
cheetahs  busy.  Noteworthy  are  the  expressive 
faces  and  lively  interaction  among  the  prince’s 
hunting  companions  in  both  groups. 

B  On  the  reverse  is  a  quatrain  of  Persian  poetry 
written  by  the  scribe  Muhammad  Nasir  al- 
Munshi,  about  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  text 
is  contained  in  four  separate,  itregularly  shaped 
cartouches  floating  against  a  golden  background 
adorned  with  delicate  vines  supporting  green 
leaves  and  pink  and  blue  flowers.  The  following 
translation  is  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan: 

0  Beloved 

0  your  magnanimity  is  like  a  roof  from  the  corner 
of  ivhich  nine  firmaments  hang  like  candles. 

On  the  battle-field  your  sword  overthrows  an  elephant 
like  a  pawn. 

The  use  of  chess  as  a  metaphor  is  interesting.  In 
the  original  Indian  game  the  elephant  was  used 
in  place  of  the  bishop. 


CAT.  65 A, B  details  (overleaf) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUTH 


66 


Possibly  by  Aqa  Riza  (active  in  India  c.  1588/89- 
at  least  1604)  or  Abul  Hasan  (b.  1588/89,  active 
1600-C.  1635) 

Akbar  period,  Allahabad,  Salim’s  studio, 
1600-1604 

Folio,  9716  X  5%  in  (23.3  X  14.9  cm) 

Illustration,  37«x  2 ‘/s  in  (9.8  x  5,4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.81.8. 12 

Literature:  Strzygowski  1933,  fig.  208,  pi.  76; 
Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  152,  no.  210  (not 
illustrated);  Beach  1978,  pp.  116-18,  no.  39. 

The  inscription  in  the  two  panels  is  of  a  verse, 
perhaps  by  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz,  which  has 
been  translated  by  R.  Skelton  as  follows: 

/  have  seen  my  beloved’s  reflection  in  the  cup, 

0,  ignorant  man,  you  do  not  understand  why 
I  am  constantly  intoxicated. 

Two  other  small  inscriptions  are  in  the  field  of 
the  painting.  The  one  above  reads  Shah  Salim  and 
the  one  below  amal-i-ghulam.  The  small  picture 
is  surrounded  by  a  pink  border  decorated  with 
gold  flowering  vines  and  is  mounted  on  a  beige 
sheet  adorned  with  golden  geometrical  patterns 
enclosing  floral  motifs. 

The  picture  shows  an  elegantly  dressed  youth 
seated  on  a  high,  golden  stool  against  an 
undulating  ground  subtly  delineated  in  two 
shades  of  green.  He  wears  slippers,  blue  pajamas, 
a  yellow  jama  (long-sleeved  tunic)  with  a  red 
lining,  a  pink  coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and  a  white 
turban.  He  looks  down  at  the  ground  with  a 
pensive  expression  and  holds  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  blue  ceramic  flask  in  the  other. 
Therefore  the  verse  and  the  picture  convey  the 
same  message,  the  anguish  of  a  jilted  lover  who 
finds  consolation  in  wine. 

The  insctiption  Shah  Salim  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  picture  was  painted  for  Jahangir  when 
he  was  still  a  prince.  The  use  of  the  title  Shah 
indicates  that  it  was  done  after  he  had  rebelled 
against  his  father  and  set  up  his  own  court  at 
Allahabad.  This  is  also  evident  from  both  the 
subject  matter  and  the  style  of  the  picture  with 
its  strong  Iranian  resonances,  which  characterize 
the  works  produced  at  the  Allahabad  studio, 
where  the  Iranian  master  Aqa  Riza  was  the 
preeminent  figure.  The  subject  is  quite  typical 
in  Persianate  painting,  where  such  studies  of 
solitary  youths  reading,  reflecting,  drinking, 
or  strumming  a  mandolin  are  said  to  be  earthly 
reflections  of  divine  beauty  or  are  considered 


metaphors  for  the  soul  drunk  with  divine  love. 

It  may  have  also  had  a  particular  significance 
for  Jahangir,  whose  love  for  wine  was  well 
known.  This  is  the  kind  of  picture  that  an 
artist  would  present  to  his  patron  as  a  birthday 
or  New  Year’s  gift. 

While  there  seems  no  doubt  about  the  picture’s 
patron,  there  is  some  disagreement  among 
scholars  regarding  the  artist  involved.  The 
inscription  amal-i-ghulam  can  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  It  can  either  mean  “work  of  Ghulam” 
(a  proper  name)  or  “work  of  the  slave.”  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  artists  and  others  in  the  employ 
of  an  Islamic  ruler  to  express  humility  by 
describing  themselves  as  slaves  of  their  masters. 
Besides,  both  Aqa  Riza  and  Abul  Hasan  are 
known  to  have  signed  some  of  their  works  in 
a  similar  fashion,  as  discussed  by  M.  Beach 
(1978,  pp.  116-17). 

The  only  scholar  who  has  written  at  length  about 
this  painting  is  Beach.  Others  have  given  their 
opinions  verbally.  Interpreting  the  word  ghulam 
as  a  proper  name,  Beach  (1978,  pp.  117  —  18) 
has  attributed  the  painting  to  Mirza  Ghulam, 
an  artist  who  seems  to  have  flourished  for  a 
very  short  time  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Beach  compared  this 
picture  with  several  others,  both  inscribed  and 
attributed  to  Mirza  Ghulam,  and  found  all  these 
works  to  reflect  a  consistent  style.  Those  who 
have  given  verbal  opinions  include  A.  K.  Das, 
an  authority  on  Jahangiri  paintings,  who  con¬ 
curred  with  Beach.  R.  Skelton,  however,  has 
suggested  that  the  painting  could  be  by  Aqa 
Riza  or  by  Abul  Hasan,  an  opinion  shared 
by  B.  N.  Goswamy. 

The  largest  number  of  works  inscribed  to  Mirza 
Ghulam  occur  in  the  Anvar-i  Suhayli  in  the 
British  Library,  London  (Wilkinson  n.d.,  pis.  ix, 
XXVII,  XXXVI,  and  possibly  viii),  but  the 
stylistic  correspondences  between  these  and  the 
museum’s  portrait  are  not  as  clear  as  Beach 
suggests.  They  differ  noticeably  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  background,  the  coloring,  and  the 
modeling  of  the  figures.  The  museum’s  figure 
does,  however,  show  a  remarkable  likeness  to  a 
youth  reading  a  book  in  a  picture  now  in  the 
British  Library  that  has  been  attributed  to  Aqa 
Riza  (Pinder-Wilson  1976,  pp.  65,  66,  no.  loi). 
A  second  example  in  which  the  same  model  was 
used  is  considered  to  have  been  done  either  by 
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Farrukh  Beg  or  Aqa  Riza  (Sotheby’s  Important 
Idamic  Manuscripts  and  Miniatures,  7  April  1975, 
lot  III.)  A  third  picture  of  this  genre  has  been 
attributed  to  Muhammad  Ali  (Falk  and  Archer 
1981,  fig.  36).  The  faces  in  all  three  pictures  are 
almost  identical,  except  that  here  it  is  more 
heavily  shaded,  a  technique  preferred  by  Aqa 
Riza’s  son,  Abul  Hasan.  Indeed,  the  other 
pictures  are  much  more  Persian  both  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  aesthetic  sensibility,  whereas  here 
the  artist  conveys  a  better  sense  of  spatial  depth, 
as  well  as  of  modeling  and  expression,  all  of 


which  point  to  Abul  Hasan.  Abul  Hasan  fre¬ 
quently  used  the  epithet  ghulam  to  describe  his 
relationship  to  Jahangir.  Interestingly,  in  1966 
(p.  152)  Beach  had  written,  “The  work  is  of  the 
type  associated  with  Aqa  Riza  Jahangiri,  and 
comes  from  an  album  of  which  additional  pages 
are  in  the  Chester  Beatty  Library,  Dublin,  and 
an  American  private  collection.” 


CAT.  66  (overleaf) 
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THREE  BORDERS  FROM  A  FARHANG-I  JAHANGIRI  MANUSCRIPT 


67 


Jahangir  period,  c.  1608 

Gold  and  black  and  red  ink 

Each,  approx,  x  SVi  in  (34.3  x  22.2  cm) 

The  Nash  M.  Heeramaneck  Collection,  gift  of 

Joan  Palevsky 

M-7.3-5-535--537 


These  borders  are  from  a  copy  of  a  Persian 
dictionary  entitled  the  Farhang-i  Jahangiri  that 
was  compiled  for  the  emperor  by  Mir  Jamal 
ad-Din  Husayn  Inju  and  presented  in  1608.  In 
the  1930S  these  folios  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  dealer  L.  Demotte,  who  removed  the  text 
and  used  the  borders  to  mount  Mughal  pictures 
(e.g.,  {50A,  63}). 

Mir  Jamal  ad-Din  belonged  to  the  Sayyids 
of  Shiraz,  who  were  a  renowned  family  and 
associated  with  the  Safavid  rulers.  Mir  Jamal 
ad-Din  came  to  the  Deccan,  whose  kings  had 
frequently  intermarried  with  the  Injus.  Later  on 
he  entered  Akbar’s  service  and  became  a  favorite 
of  Prince  Salim.  He  had  a  distinguished  career 
under  Jahangir,  who  made  him  governor  of  Bihar 
and  in  his  eleventh  regnal  year  (1616)  honored 
him  with  the  title  Azududdaula  (pillar  of  the 
state).  He  was  pensioned  off  in  1621  because  of 
his  advanced  age.  He  died  in  Agra,  but  the  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 


Although  the  dictionary  was  compiled  by  the 
Mir,  it  was  probably  copied  and  illuminated  in 
the  imperial  workshop,  as  it  was  meant  for  the 
emperor.  Both  the  drawing  and  the  gilding  are  of 
very  high  quality.  The  designs  of  the  borders  are 
in  gold  and  are  of  astonishing  variety,  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  these  three  examples 
as  well  as  the  two  others  in  the  collection.  Two  of 
these  borders  are  adorned  with  meandering  and 
intertwined  tendrils  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
blooms  in  the  form  of  animal  heads  (a,b).  In  the 
third  (c)  is  a  landscape  with  hillocks,  flowering 
plants,  and  birds.  Along  the  bottom  are  two 
saras  cranes,  one  of  whom  reaches  for  food  while 
the  other  looks  up,  perhaps  distracted  by  the 
cackle  of  the  flying  geese,  who  appear  to  have 
been  attacked  by  a  falcon. 
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POLIO  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT:  FARIDUN  STRIKES  ZAHHAK 


By  Bishandas  (active  c.  1590-1640)  and  Inayd 
Inayat  (active  c.  1590— c.  1615?) 

Jahangir  period,  c.  1610 

Text  with  red  ink 

Folio,  i3Y8X9in  (34.6  x  22.9  cm) 

Illustration,  in  (14.9  x  10.8  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.78.9.5 

Literature:  Strzygowski  1933,  fig.  225,  pi.  84; 
Art  of  India  and  Southeast  Asia.  exh.  cat., 

Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  n.d.,  p.  71,  no.  91;  Heeramaneck 
1966,  p.  152,  no.  208  (not  illustrated);  Johnson 
1972,  pp.  141,  144,  pis.  LXXXia,  LXXXIlb 
(details);  Leach  1986,  p.  80,  fig.  21(A); 
Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  157,  pi.  158. 

This  illustrated  folio  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Shahnama,  very  likely  prepared  for  Jahangir 
about  1610,  is  framed  by  an  elegant  inner  border 
decorated  with  a  floral  motif  The  illustration  is 
placed  between  panels  of  text  in  four  columns 
above  and  below.  In  addition,  portions  of  text 
have  been  accommodated  in  two  angular  pro¬ 
jections  intruding  from  the  inner  border  into 
the  outer  one,  which  is  adorned  with  a  golden 
landscape  inhabited  by  golden  birds  and  animals 
both  real  and  fabulous.  In  design  and  execution 
this  elaborate  border  is  very  similar  to  those 
adorning  Jahangir’s  dictionary  of  1608  (see  [67}). 
Inscriptions  at  the  bottom  of  this  border  provide 
the  names  of  Bishandas  and  Inayd  Inayat,  who 
wotked  together  on  the  illustration. 

Both  artists  were  important  members  of 
Jahangir’s  atelier,  although  Bishandas  was  the 
more  famous.  He  is  one  of  only  four  artists  whose 
names  are  included  in  Jahangir’s  memoirs.  He 
was  selected  by  Jahangir  to  accompany  Khan 
Alam,  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas 
of  Iran.  Jahangir  wrote,  ‘At  the  time  when  I  sent 
Khan  Alam  to  Petsia,  I  had  sent  with  him  a 
paintet  of  the  name  of  Bishn  Das,  who  was 
unequalled  in  his  age  for  taking  likenesses.  .  .  .” 
(Rogers  and  Beveridge  [i909-i4}i968,  2:  117). 
This  embassy  was  sent  in  1613  and  returned 
seven  years  later.  Very  little  else,  however,  is 
known  of  the  life  of  this  master  portraitist, 
whose  Indian  name  must  have  been  Vishnudas. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Nanha,  a  leading  Akbari 
artist,  and  had  a  long  career  stretching  fot  over 
half  a  century.  Bishandas  probably  was  trained  by 
his  uncle,  and  the  two  are  known  to  have  collabo¬ 
rated  on  an  illustration  now  in  the  Victoria  and 


Albert  Museum,  London,  from  the  Baburnama 
of  about  1590.  Thereafter  he  seems  to  have  joined 
Prince  Salim’s  Allahabad  studio  (see  Das  1971; 
and  Beach  1978,  pp.  107- ii),  where  he  would 
have  worked  with  both  Aqa  Riza  and  Abul 
Hasan  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
ptmce.  By  1613  Bishandas  had  obviously  become 
so  adept  at  painting  potttaits  that  he  was  sent  off 
to  Iran.  He  is  the  only  Indian  artist  of  the  period 
known  to  have  visited  a  foreign  land. 

Bishandas’s  career  after  his  return  from  Iran 
in  1620  seems  to  have  been  considerably  less 
spectacular.  While  Beach  does  suggest  that  he 
continued  working  on  such  royal  works  as  the 
Jahangirnama  of  about  1625  and  the  Windsor 
Padshahnama  of  the  1630s,  he  may  have  left 
the  impetial  atelier  in  the  1640s. 

Nothing  is  known  about  Inayd  Inayat  except 
that  he  also  worked  on  the  1604  Akbarnama.  He 
collaborated  with  Nanha,  Bishandas’s  uncle,  on 
a  painting  now  in  the  British  Library,  London, 
and  assumed  individual  responsibility  for  two 
illusttations  now  in  the  Chester  Beatty  Library, 
Dublin  (Beach  1981,  p.  228).  A  splendid  study 
of  a  mountain  goat  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London,  may  have  been  painted 
by  Inayat  for  Jahangir  (Das  1978,  p.  142,  pi.  59). 
It  would  show  him  to  be  an  accomplished  animal 
painter.  In  the  museum’s  Shahnama  illustra¬ 
tion  he  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
design  as  well  as  the  overall  execution,  while 
Bishandas  concentrated  on  the  figures. 

The  style  of  the  painting  clearly  reflects 
Jahangit’s  Persianized  taste,  as  discussed  by 
L.  Y.  Leach  (1986,  p.  80)  in  connection  with  a 
folio  from  the  same  section  of  the  Shahnama 
in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Att.  (For  two 
more  illustrations  from  the  same  manuscript, 
see  Persian  and  Mughal  Art  1976,  pp.  174  —  76, 
203,  no.  88). 

The  incident  represented  is  Faridun  striking 
Zahhak  with  his  animal-headed  mace.  Zahhak 
was  an  Arab  sovereign  who  became  king  of  Iran 
when  Jamshid’s  fortunes  declined.  Howevet, 
Zahhak  had  come  undet  the  influence  of  Iblis, 
the  devil,  and  became  an  oppressive  ruler.  In 
order  to  rid  the  world  of  him,  a  hero  named 
Faridun  was  born.  Learning  of  his  birth,  Zahhak 
killed  the  father  but  failed  to  find  Faridun. 

When  Faridun  grew  up,  he  obtained  a  specially 
made  mace  and  went  to  seek  revenge  against 
Zahhak,  who  was  away  from  his  capital  at  the 
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time.  When  the  king  heard  that  Faridun  had  not 
only  occupied  his  palace  but  was  also  enjoying 
his  two  wives,  the  enraged  Zahhak  returned  and 
surprised  Faridun.  In  the  illustration,  while 
Zahhak ’s  men  engage  Faridun’s  followers  at 
the  gate,  Faridun  is  striking  Zahhak,  who  is 
fully  armored  and  on  his  knees.  He  is  also 
distinguished  by  two  black  serpents  emerging 
from  his  shoulders,  which  had  led  to  his 


reputation  as  the  dragon  king;  these  two  rep¬ 
tiles  became  attached  to  his  shoulders  when  he 
allowed  the  devil  to  kiss  him.  On  the  right 
surrounding  the  throne  are  women  from  Zahhak’s 
harem,  including  his  two  wives. 


CAT.  68  (overleaf) 
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HOLY  MAN 


Jahangir  period,  c.  i6io 
Overall,  6%  x  3%  in  (17.5  x  8.6  cm) 
Illustration,  2^4  x  I’A  in  {5.7  x  4.4  cm) 
Gift  of  Myrna  Smoot  and  Peter  Smoot 
M. 84. 228. 2 


The  figure  of  a  seated  man  holding  a  crutch  in 
his  left  hand  is  painted  on  a  fragmentary  piece  of 
thin,  transparent  paper  that  has  been  pasted  on 
a  section  of  a  mount  adorned  with  golden  floral 
motifs.  Gold  flowers  on  the  mount  and  some 
apparently  already  on  the  tissue  of  the  drawing 
were  joined  after  the  drawing  was  laid  down.  The 
portrait  is  certainly  of  the  Jahangir  period,  but 
the  mount  is  perhaps  later.  The  panels  above  and 
below  with  sketchily  rendered  flowers  are  of  a 
later  date. 

Judging  by  his  necklaces  of  beads,  his  crutch, 
and  his  attire,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
man  represents  a  holy  personage.  He  is  of  a  pink 
complexion  and  wears  a  gvd.y  jama  and  a  thick, 
brown  shawl  or  blanket  lined  in  red.  The  face 
and  the  hands  are  superbly  modeled,  indicating 
that  this  is  a  sensitive  study  from  life.  Several 
artists  of  Jahangir’s  studio  excelled  in  rendering 
animated,  perceptive  portraits  for  the  borders 
of  albums.  They  included  such  masters  as 
Govardhan  and  Daulat.  The  latter  could  have 
been  responsible  for  this  charming  study, 
although  depicting  holy  men  appears  to  have 
been  a  specialty  of  Govardhan  (see  {74}). 
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MORDECAI  AND  KING  AHASUERUS 


Jahangir  period,  c.  i6io 

Ink  with  touches  of  color  and  with  gold  and 

opaque  watercolor  illumination 

Folio,  9-78x678  in  (23.8  x  16.2  cm) 

Illustration,  474  x  3  in  (12.  i  x  7.6  cm) 

Paul  Rodman  Mabury  Collection 
39.12.76 

Literature:  Canby  1983,  no.  4,  fig.  3. 


CAT.  70  detail 


That  this  is  a  copy  of  a  European  print  is  in 
no  doubt.  The  two  figures  may  well  represent 
Mordecai  and  King  Ahasuerus  of  Persia,  two 
principal  characters  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
Mordecai  was  a  cousin  of  Esther,  who  was  the 
queen  of  Ahasuerus.  Haman,  the  king’s  vizier, 
insisted  that  Mordecai  bow  down  before  him, 
as  did  the  king’s  servants,  which,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  The  enraged  Haman  decided  to 
kill  not  only  Mordecai  but  all  the  other  Jews  in 
Persia.  Mordecai  persuaded  Esther  to  intercede 
with  her  husband,  who  had  just  ordered  Morde¬ 
cai  rewarded  for  an  earlier  act  of  allegiance  and 
who  asked  Esther  what  she  wished  done.  Haman 
was  executed  and  the  Jews  allowed  to  destroy 
their  enemies.  The  Jewish  festival  of  Purim, 
also  called  the  Day  of  Mordecai,  celebrates  this 
deliverance.  In  the  drawing  Mordecai  bows 
before  the  king,  who  helps  him  to  rise. 

Biblical  themes  were  very  much  liked  by 
Jahangir,  and  this  drawing  was  probably 
meant  for  him.  Although  the  name  of  the 
artist  is  not  known,  the  quality  of  the  drawing 
and  the  modeling  clearly  indicate  his  excel¬ 
lent  craftsmanship  and  mastery  of  European 
technique.  He  made  heavy  use  of  shading  to 
make  the  faces  expressive  and  to  indicate  the 
volume  of  the  garments.  This  heavy  shading 
is  reminiscent  of  a  drawing  of  an  inebriated 
musician  attributed  to  Basawan  (Beach  1981, 
p.  198,  no.  25).  The  artist  responsible  for  the 
museum’s  drawing  could  well  have  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Akbari  master.  The  golden  floral 
arabesques  around  the  two  figures,  however, 
are  probably  by  a  later  hand. 
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DALLIANCE  ON  A  TERRACE 


71 


Attributed  to  Govardhan 
(active  c.  1600-C.  1640) 

Jahangir  period,  c.  1615  or  later 
Folio,  I3y8  X  S'/a  in  (33.3  X  20.6  cm) 
Illustration,  778x4716  in  (18.7  x  11.6  cm) 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.83. 1.6 

Literature;  Stchoukine  1935,  pp.  167  —  76, 
pi.  56;  S.  C.  Welch  1963,  pp.  12,  73,  pi.  32; 
Khandalavala  1962,  p.  9,  fig.  A;  Heeramaneck 
1966,  p.  154,  no.  212;  Carroll  1972,  pp.  19, 
168-69;  Beach  1978,  p.  125;  Fieeramaneck 
1984,  p.  163,  pi.  205. 


CAT.  71  detail 
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When  it  was  first  published,  this  picture  was 
attributed  to  Govardhan  by  I.  Stchoukine,  an 
attribution  subsequently  accepted  by  S.  C.  Welch 
and  most  other  scholars;  K.  Khandalavala  has 
questioned  the  attribution  and  furthermore 
regards  this  as  a  late  seventeenth-century 
painting  (see  Literature  above).  Scholars  such  as 

R.  Skelton,  B.  N.  Goswamy,  and  A.  Okada  who 
have  looked  at  the  picture  have  not  questioned 
the  attribution  or  the  date.  The  outer  border  of 
the  picture  is  beautifully  adorned  with  very 
naturalistic  flower  studies  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  early  Shah  Jahan  period.  The  folio 
may,  in  fact,  have  formed  part  of  an  album 
assembled  for  that  emperor.  The  two  seals  on  the 
upper  corners  of  the  painting  have  been  read  by 
Goswamy  and  Skelton  as  Abdullah  (left)  and 
Hasan  Ali  (right),  who  were  probably  later 
owners.  In  any  event,  a  late  seventeenth-century 
date  is  unlikely,  and  despite  the  erotic  flavor  of 
the  subject,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
have  been  painted  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Although  Khandalavala 
asserts  that  such  pictures  were  not  done  until  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  Minto  Album,  for 
instance,  includes  a  representation  of  a  prince 
drinking  with  a  lady  on  a  terrace  inscribed  to 
Govardhan  and  probably  painted  toward  the  end 
of  Jahangir's  reign.  In  fact,  it  is  attached  to  a 
similar  border  with  delicate  floral  studies  (see 
Goetz  1964,  pi.  facing  p.  227).  The  faces  in  the 
museum’s  picture,  however,  are  not  quite  as 
heavily  modeled  as  they  are  in  the  one  in  the 
Minto  Album. 

It  was  also  Stchoukine  who  first  suggested  that 
the  two  lovets  in  this  picture  may  represent 
Jahangir  and  Nur  Jahan.  Agreeing  with  him, 

S.  C  Welch  (1963,  p.  73)  wrote:  “Passionate  and 
intimate  in  mood,  this  miniature  brings  Jahangir 
so  far  down  from  his  throne  that  one  wonders  as 
to  its  meaning.  Does  it  portray  love  as  a  ritual 
act  of  Kings-'  Or  is  it  an  intensely  personal 
document  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor  and  his  beloved?”  Khandalavala  does  not 
deny  that  the  male  looks  like  Jahangir  but  does 
not  accept  that  the  female  represents  Nur  Jahan. 
The  only  contemporary  representation  of  the 


empress  is  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.c.  (Beach  1981,  p.  205,  no.  32). 
The  two  depictions  do  differ  considerably.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  man  in  the  museum’s 
picture  wears  earrings.  Jahangir  had  his  ears 
pierced  in  his  ninth  regnal  year  (1614/15),  hence 
the  figure  is  likely  to  represent  him.  (However, 
others  too  had  their  ears  pierced,  following  the 
emperor.)  Jahangir  does  look  rather  young  in  this 
picture,  and  one  wonders  if  it  might  not  have 
been  painted  later  in  his  life  as  an  idealized, 
imaginary  piece. 

Whatever  the  exact  identification  of  the  lovers, 
the  picture  remains  one  of  the  earliest  Mughal 
representations  of  this  genre,  which  gained 
greater  currency  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan. 
Although  intimate,  it  is  not  entirely  an  informal 
rendering.  The  strictly  symmetrical  composition 
with  the  embracing  lovers  in  the  center  flanked 
by  two  attendants  is  reminiscent  of  a  Hindu 
image.  The  iconic  character  is  also  echoed  by  the 
stately  trees  behind  framed  by  the  arch  above. 
Thus  even  though  the  picture  is  meant  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  private  moment,  the  composition  as 
well  as  the  rather  impassive  faces  of  the  two 
figures  relate  this  to  the  more  stately  and 
symbolic  portraits  of  the  emperor.  Another 
picture  that  shows  this  kind  of  mixture  of 
intimacy  and  imperial  majesty  is  in  the  Chester 
Beatty  Library,  Dublin,  and  depicts  Jahangir 
playing  Holi  with  palace  ladies  (Arnold  and 
Wilkinson  1936,  3:  pi.  56). 
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SYMBOLIC  PORTRAIT  OF  JAHANGIR 


72 


Attributed  to  Abul  Hasan  (b.  1588/89, 
active  1600-c.  1635) 

Jahangir  period,  c.  1620 

Folio,  i4y2X9"/i6  in  (36.8x24.6  cm) 

Illustration,  x  6  in  (23.8  x  15.2  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 75. 4. 28 

Literature:  Kahlenberg  1972,  p.  154,  pi.  xcii; 
Beach  1978,  p.  92;  Skelton  et  al.  1982,  p.  40, 
pi.  48;  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  163,  pi.  204; 
Desai  1985,  pp.  26-27,  pi.  24;  Skelton  1988, 
p.  185,  fig.  5. 


The  inscription  in  the  upper  right  of  the  pottrait, 
as  translated  by  Z.  A.  Desai,  is  as  follows: 

The  auspicious  portrait  of  his  exalted  majesty,  who 
by  the  arrow  of  generosity  eradicated  the  trace  of 
Daliddar — the  very  personification  of  poverty — 
from  the  ivorld  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
ivorld  with  his  justice  and  munificence. 

"His  exalted  majesty”  is  Jahangir,  who  stands  on 
a  lion  that  sits  amicably  with  a  lamb  on  a  globe. 
The  globe  is  supported  by  a  man  stretched  out 
on  a  giant  fish.  He  wears  a  yellow  dhoti  and  shawl 
and  extends  his  left  arm  toward  a  book.  Jahangir, 
his  head  surrounded  by  an  enormous  nimbus 
representing  heavenly  light  or  the  solar  disc, 
shoots  an  arrow  at  a  dark,  naked,  and  emaciated 
man  with  white  hair  and  beard.  Another  arrow 
has  struck  the  old  man’s  left  eye,  and  a  cherub 
offers  three  more  shafts  to  the  emperor.  A  second 
cherub  emerges  from  the  clouds  at  the  upper  left 
corner  holding  a  chain  with  alternating  bells  and 
pink  flywhisks,  which  is  attached  to  a  post  on  a 
platform.  On  the  othet  side  two  more  cherubs  fly 
down  with  a  crown. 


Part  of  the  rich  symbolism  of  this  painting  is 
explained  in  the  inscription.  The  target  clearly 
symbolizes  poverty.  Justice  is  represented  by  the 
coexistence  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  the  chain 
descending  from  the  heavens,  and  the  figure 
on  the  fish.  While  the  tradition  of  the  fish 
supporting  the  earth  is  encountered  in  Islamic 
cosmology,  the  figure  lying  on  the  fish,  as 
pointed  out  by  Skelton  (1988,  p.  185),  is 
certainly  Manu,  the  Hindu  lawgiver.  This  is 
obviously  a  concession  to  the  Hindus,  who 
formed  the  vast  majority  of  Jahangir’s  subjects. 
The  celestial  chain  is  reminiscent  of  the  “chain  of 
justice”  that  hung  from  a  palace  window  in  the 
Agra  Fort;  it  could  be  pulled  by  any  aggrieved 
subject  who  felt  he  had  been  denied  justice  in  a 
regular  court.  However,  here  it  must  have  an 
additional  reference,  as  the  chain  clearly  connects 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  and  may  symbolize 
Jahangir’s  direct  line  of  communication 
with  God. 
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In  fact,  the  entire  iconography  of  this  painting 
was  devised  to  emphasize  not  only  Jahangir  as  a 
just  king  but  also  his  divine  right  to  rule.  This  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  a  crown  is  being  brought 
down  from  the  heavens  by  cherubs,  an  idea 
probably  borrowed  from  a  Christian  painting  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  chain  of  justice 
too  emphasizes  Jahangir’s  direct  connection  with 
God  and  probably  implies  that  the  justice  he 
dispenses  is  no  different  from  divine  justice.  Even 
in  his  effort  to  abolish  poverty  from  his  realm, 
the  ruler  is  helped  not  by  his  economic  advisers 
but  by  a  cherub.  Could  Jahangir  be  also 
presented  as  the  personification  of  Eros  or 
Kamadeva,  the  Hindu  god  of  love? 

Most  scholars  agree  that  the  painting  was 
rendered  by  Abul  Hasan,  one  of  the  emperor’s 
favorite  artists,  whom  he  honored  with  the  epi¬ 
thet  “wonder  of  the  age”  {nadir  al-zaman).  He  was 
the  son  of  Aqa  Riza,  the  Iranian  master  from 
Mashhad,  who  had  entered  Prince  Salim’s  service 
in  Allahabad.  Abul  Hasan  must  have  shown 
signs  of  his  talent  very  early  in  life:  one  of  his 
earliest  surviving  works  is  a  drawing  of  Saint 
John,  copied  from  an  engraving  by  Albrecht 
Diirer,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in 
Oxford;  Abul  Hasan  was  only  thirteen  at  the 
time.  Not  only  did  he  catch  Jahangir’s  eye,  but 
in  his  memoirs  the  emperor  claims  to  have  played 
a  role  in  the  young  boy’s  artistic  development, 
saying,  “My  connection  is  based  on  my  having 
reared  him,  till  his  art  arrived  at  his  rank” 

(quoted  in  Beach  1978,  p.  86).  Abul  Hasan’s 
surviving  oeuvre  reveals  wide-ranging  inter¬ 
ests,  but  he  was  particularly  good  at  rendering 
symbolic  images  such  as  the  present  example. 

Two  similarly  elaborate  allegorical  portraits 
of  Jahangir  are  in  the  Ereer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  one  is  in  the  Chester 
Beatty  Library,  Dublin  (see  Skelton  1988  for 
a  comparative  discussion  of  all  three). 

While  most  scholars  agree  that  Abul  Hasan 
painted  this  picture,  why  and  when  he  did  so 
are  not  settled  matters.  In  1982  (p.  40)  Skelton 
wrote,  “The  picture  belongs  to  the  end  of 
Jahangir’s  reign  and  may  reflect  his  mood  in 
1624  when  he  ordered  that  the  blind,  maimed  or 
sick  should  be  driven  from  his  sight  when  he  left 
the  palace.”  While  this  is  not  to  be  ruled  out,  the 
picture  really  expresses  a  positive  sentiment  and 
the  artist  is  emphasizing  the  emperor’s  achieve¬ 
ments.  As  the  inscription  says,  he  refashioned 
the  world  by  banishing  poverty.  Moreover,  the 
face  of  the  monarch  shows  no  signs  of  age,  dissi¬ 
pation,  or  illness,  but  rather  is  extremely  close  to 
that  seen  in  the  Chester  Beatty  portrait,  which 
has  been  convincingly  dated  by  Skelton  to  the 
year  1617,  when  the  emperor  was  forty-eight. 


V.  N.  Desai  (1985,  pp.  26— 27)  accepted 
Skelton’s  date  of  about  1625  and  suggested  that 
the  museum’s  picture  may  have  been  painted  at 
a  time  when  Jahangir  was  increasingly  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  “unrest  in  the  north”  and  with  Prince 
Khurram’s  rebellion  in  1622.  In  any  event, 
considering  the  closeness  of  the  face  in  the 
Chester  Beatty  painting  of  1617  to  that  in  this 
picture,  one  can  hardly  separate  them  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  margin.  While  the  Ereer  and  the 
Chester  Beatty  portraits  are  associated  with 
specific  events  in  Jahangir’s  life,  the  museum’s 
picture  provides  a  generalized  vision  intended  to 
emphasize  Jahangir’s  divinity.  Abul  Hasan  may 
have  rendered  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hindu 
festival  of  Diwalf  as  an  appropriate  gift  for  his 
patron.  Diwali  is  the  festival  of  light  that 
triumphs  over  darkness,  when  the  goddess 
Lakshmi,  or  good  fortune,  drives  away  poverty. 
The  light  symbolism  calls  to  mind  Jahangir’s 
appellation  Nur  ad-Din,  “light  of  the  faith,”  an 
aspect  reinforced  by  the  halo.  As  Skelton  (1982, 
p.  40)  commented,  the  use  of  the  Hindi  word 
daliddar  {daridra  in  Sanskrit)  to  denote  poverty 
in  the  inscription  may  be  significant.  The  intent 
here  may  have  been  to  represent  Jahangir  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  good  fortune. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JAHANGIR 


Possibly  by  Manohar  (active  1582-c.  1625)  or 
Abul  Hasan  (b.  1588/89,  active  1600— c.  1635) 
Jahangir  period,  1620—25 
Ink  with  touches  of  color 
4 '/s  X  2  '/a  10(10.5x5.4  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.83. 1.5 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  155,  156, 
no.  214;  Trabold  1975,  p-  35,  no.  47  (not 
illustrated);  Beach  1978,  pp.  158,  160,  no.  58; 
Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  158,  pis.  165,  166; 
Markel  1987,  p.  124,  fig.  85. 


This  lightly  colored  sketch  of  the  emperor,  like 
two  others  known  (T.  Lentz  in  A  Handbook  of  the 
Museum  of  Art  [Providence:  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  1985},  p.  154,  fig.  67),  was  very 
likely  taken  from  life  as  a  preparatory  drawing 
for  a  more  formal  portrait.  All  three  sketches  are 
basically  similar  in  their  compositions  and  the 
emperor’s  posture.  Although  he  stands  formally, 
holding  the  sword  with  his  left  hand,  and  is 
similarly  attired  and  adorned  with  quiet  ele¬ 
gance,  the  faces  in  the  three  are  quite  distinct 
and  are  the  result  of  careful  observation.  Unlike 
the  more  ceremonial  portrait  in  the  collection 
[72],  here  the  emperor  is  presented  as  a  mere 
mortal  stripped  of  all  cosmetics,  so  to  speak.  Not 
only  is  the  face  more  expressive,  every  detail  has 
been  rendered  meticulously.  With  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  jade  wine  cup  of  a  type  familiar  in 
Mughal  art. 

In  1966  (p.  155)  M.  Beach  dated  the  sketch  to 
about  1620  but  in  1978  (p.  158)  moved  the  date 
earlier  by  five  years.  He  finds  the  Jahangir  of  this 
sensitive  drawing  to  be  “markedly  younger”  than 
his  portrait  in  the  durbar  painting  of  about  1620 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  pictures,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  In  the 
durbar  scene  Jahangir  has  a  fleshy  face,  obviously 
idealized,  and  black  moustache  and  hair.  In 
this  portrait,  the  face  is  quite  drawn,  as  one 
finds  when  a  person  has  been  ill  for  some  time, 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  eye  are  clearly  visible, 
the  moustache  is  almost  completely  gray,  and 
the  hair  is  thinner  and  a  mixture  of  gray  and 
black.  These  considerations  lead  me  to  suggest  a 
date  closer  to  1625  rather  than  1615. 

Among  the  artists  who  could  have  made  this 
sketch,  two  probabilities  are  Abul  Hasan  and 
Manohar.  Both  were  particularly  favored  by  the 
emperor  for  painting  formal  portraits  and  must 
have  been  permitted  to  sketch  his  likeness 
from  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  formal 
representations  of  state  occasions  flattered  the 
emperor,  such  intimately  observed  pictures 
could  have  been  done  for  his  private  viewing. 

As  is  evident  from  his  memoirs,  Jahangir  was  a 
remarkably  candid  man  who  did  not  care  to  hide 
behind  a  mask.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
delicate  and  elegant  rendering  of  the  right  hand, 
something  not  always  found  in  such  portraits. 
Both  Manohar  and  Abul  Hasan  were  good  at 
drawing  hands  naturalistically. 
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FOUR  MULLAS  IN  A  DISCUSSION 


Attributed  to  Govardhan  (active 
c.  1600-C.  1640) 

Shah  Jahan  period,  c.  1630 

Folio,  i  3'/8  X  SYir,  in  (33.3  x  20.8  cm) 

Illustration,  8yi6x5'/'i  in  (20.8  x  13.3  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fleeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.85.2.3 

Literature;  P.  Brown  1924,  pi.  Lxvii; 

S.  C.  Welch  1963,  pp.  102  —  3,  170,  no.  46; 
Heemmaneck  1966,  pp.  155,  156,  no.  215;  Beach 
1978,  pp.  122,  123,  no.  43;  Heeramaneck  1984, 
p.  164,  pi.  211;  Pal  et  al.  1989,  pp.  116,  118, 
fig.  117. 


CAT.  74  detail 
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The  picture  depicts  four  mullas  (theologians  and 
experts  in  Islamic  religious  laws)  engaged  in  a 
discussion  while  seated  on  a  platform  covered  by 
a  mat  in  a  meadow.  Immediately  behind  them 
is  a  stream,  beyond  which  is  a  partly  Indianized 
Dutch  or  Flemish  landscape  with  tiny  figures. 

On  the  left  are  a  horse  and  rider  and  two  men 
at  a  well  before  a  clump  of  trees.  In  the  middle 
a  goatherd  stands  conversing  with  two  men 
as  his  goats  graze  around  them.  On  the  right 
are  European  buildings  before  a  clump  of  trees 
and  villagers  milling  about.  The  foreground  is 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowering  plants.  The 
four  mullas  are  all  dressed  in  different  colored 
garments — purple,  green,  chocolate  brown, 
orange,  and  very  light  yellow.  Otherwise,  the 
predominant  colors  are  various  shades  of  green 
for  the  ground,  black  for  the  water,  and  blues 
and  grays  for  the  sky.  The  painting  was  enlarged 
at  all  four  margins,  probably  to  fit  the  required 
size  of  an  album.  The  present  outer  border  is 
not  original,  however,  but  is  from  another  Shah 
Jahani  album.  The  remounting  was  done  in  this 
century  by  the  French  dealer  Demotte.  The  first 
line  of  the  left-hand  page  of  the  open  book  on 
the  mat  gives  the  name  of  Shah  Jahan,  according 
to  B.  N.  Goswamy. 

The  painting  was  first  attributed  to  Govardhan 
by  S.  C.  Welch  (1963,  p.  170),  though  he  did 
not  give  any  specific  reasons.  Subsequently  this 
attribution  was  confirmed  by  M.  Beach  (1978, 
p.  42)  because  of  the  stylistic  similarity  of  the 
figures  in  this  painting  with  those  in  a  signed 
work  by  Govardhan.  In  a  recent  essay  (1989, 
p.  116—17),  J.  Dye  has  reconfirmed  the  attribu¬ 
tion  in  the  context  of  a  btief  discussion  of  the 
artist’s  paintings  for  Shah  Jahan.  In  addition  to 
the  very  perceptive  characterization  of  his  figures. 


Govardhan  was  also  very  skillful  in  integrating 
European  landscape  elements  in  his  pictures.  An 
almost  identical  group  of  figures  and  goats  can 
be  seen  behind  the  principal  figures  in  a  picture 
in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  that  also  has 
been  attributed  to  Govardhan  (Leach  1986, 
fig.  28/,  pi.  VIll). 

According  to  Dye  (1989,  p.  116)  Govardhan 
was  “perhaps  Shah  Jahan’s  greatest  painter,” 
and  in  Beach’s  opinion  (1978,  p.  118),  “No  other 
Mughal  artist  of  the  period  celebrates,  with  such 
sympathy  and  insight,  the  variety  of  humanity 
found  in  India.”  Govardhan  was  the  son  of 
Bhavani  Das,  a  minor  artist  who  worked  in 
Akbar’s  studio.  He  not  only  excelled  his  father 
but  became  a  brilliant  portraitist  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  penchant  fot  drawing  realistic  portraits 
that  are  concerned  as  much  with  the  subjects’ 
outer  appearance  as  with  their  character  and 
personality.  Although  Abul  Hasan  was  no  less 
brilliant  technically,  Govardhan’s  potttaits  ate 
noteworthy  both  for  their  spontaneity  and 
expressiveness,  especially  in  revealing  the  innet 
feelings  of  his  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  group  pictures  as  this  one  often 
notices  that  each  figute  seems  to  be  an  individual 
study  displaying  little  emotional  interaction 
with  the  others.  Govardhan’s  development  into 
a  sensitive  and  insightful  portraitist  of  human 
chatacter  must  have  been  due  as  much  to 
Jahangir’s  aesthetic  sensibility  as  to  his  own  gift 
for  catching  the  fleeting  expression.  His  genius 
lies  in  his  uncanny  ability  to  combine  realistic 
reptesentations  of  figures  and  idyllic  and  exotic 
landscapes  with  compelling  visual  aplomb. 
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SHAH  SHUJA  AND  MAHARAJA  GAJ  SINGH 


Attributed  to  Bichitr  (active  c.  i6io— c.  1650) 
Shah  Jahan  period,  c.  1638 
Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  gesso,  and  ink 
Folio,  17%  X  13 '/z  in  (45. 1  X  34.3  cm) 

Illustration,  qVs  x  71/4  in  (25.  i  x  18.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fdeeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.80.6.6 

Literature:  S.  C.  Welch  1963,  pp.  102,  169, 
no.  44;  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  155,  157,  no.  216; 
A  Decade  of  Collecting,  exh.  cat.,  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art,  1975,  pp.  29,  150, 
no.  15;  Beach  1978,  pp.  96-97,  102,  103,  105, 
no.  34;  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  165,  pi.  220;  Pal 
et  al.  1989,  p.  112,  fig.  26. 


CAT.  75  details  (above  and  opposite) 


The  Devanagari  inscriptions  above  the  two 
figures  identify  them  as  Maharaja  Gaj  Singh 
(left)  and  Maharaja  Jai  Singh  (right).  While  the 
identification  of  the  figure  on  the  left  in  these 
later  inscriptions  is  correct,  that  on  the  right  is 
wrong.  From  many  other  known  portraits  he  can 
be  identified  as  Shah  Shuja  (1616  —  60),  Shah 
Jahan’s  second  son.  Gaj  Singh  was  the  ruler  of 
Marwar,  the  capital  of  which  was  Jodhpur,  and 
a  cousin  of  the  Mughal  prince.  Very  likely  the 
painting  later  entered  the  Marwar  royal  collec¬ 
tion,  where  a  librarian  was  able  to  identify  his 
former  ruler  but  could  not  recognize  the  other. 

That  this  is  a  formal  state  portrait  is  evident. 
Both  men  are  seated  as  equals  against  bolsters  on 
an  elaborately  adorned  and  gilded  thronelike  seat 
placed  on  a  carpet.  A  container  with  prepared 


betel  leaves  lies  open  between  them.  The  fact 
that  Shah  Shuja  offers  one  to  Gaj  Singh  while 
holding  a  second  for  himself  in  his  left  hand 
clearly  shows  that  he  is  the  host.  The  expressions 
on  both  faces  are  somewhat  cold  and  stern  as  the 
two  stare  into  each  other’s  eyes,  as  if  they  are 
uncertain  of  the  other’s  intentions.  Interestingly, 
the  canopy  above  is  held  by  two  putti,  as  one 
would  expect  in  a  symbolic  portrait  of  the 
emperor.  Why  these  two  princes  should  be 
exalted  in  such  a  fashion  is  not  clear. 

S.  C.  Welch  (1963,  pp.  102,  169)  suggested 
that  the  portrait  was  painted  about  1633  “in 
commemoration  of  their  service  together  in 
the  Deccan.  M.  Beach  (1978,  p.  102),  however, 
has  more  convincingly  demonstrated  that  the 
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occasion  must  have  been  their  meeting  in  1638 
shortly  before  Gaj  Singh’s  death  in  May  of  that 
year.  The  Rajput  ruler  had  been  recalled  to 
Agra  to  accompany  Shah  Shuja  on  the  Qandahar 
campaign.  Moreover,  in  1633  Shah  Shuja  was 
only  seventeen,  but  in  this  picture  he  looks 
older.  The  prospect  of  the  difficult  campaign 
ahead  may  explain  the  serious  expressions  on 
their  faces,  characterized  by  Welch  as  displaying 
a  shared  emotion — anxiety. 

Welch  was  the  first  to  attribute  the  painting  to 
Bichitr.  Beach  has  confirmed  this  by  comparing 
it  closely  with  other  known  works  of  Bichitr. 

From  a  self-portrait  (fig.  24,  p.  185)  we  do  know 
what  Bichitr  looked  like,  but  almost  no  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  about  his  background.  His 


earliest  known  work  listed  by  Beach  (1978, 
p.  105)  is  a  painting  done  for  Jahangir  between 
1615  and  1620.  According  to  Welch  (1978, 
p.  82),  “Bichitr  was  a  brilliant  young  follower 
of  Abu’l  Hasan.”  Both  artists  were  admirers  of 
European  works,  from  which  they  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  their  technical  skills.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  both  were  capable  of  painting 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  effortlessly.  Note  how 
accurately  and  elegantly  Bichitr  has  executed 
every  detail  in  this  painting,  whether  of  the  gold 
relief  work  of  the  seat,  the  opulent  carpet  and 
canopy  made  with  figural  Iranian  material,  or  the 
impassive  faces  of  the  two  princes.  Indeed,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  Shah 
Jahani  taste  in  pictures. 
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CAT.  75  detail 
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MIRZA  RUSTAM  SAFAVI 


Attributed  to  Hashim  (active  c.  1615  —  55) 
Shah  Jahan  period,  c.  1635—40 
6716  X  374  in  (16.7  X  9.  5  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.78.9. 14 


Literature:  S.  C.  Welch  1963,  p.  169,  no.  45; 
Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  157,  158,  no.  217; 
Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  161,  pi.  194;  Pal  et  al. 
1989,  p.  97,  no.  92;  Seyller  1991,  pp.  105,  116, 
117,  fig.  14. 
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The  inscription  in  the  cartouche  reads  “portrait 
of  Mirza  Rustam.”  Mirza  Rustam  was  related 
to  the  Safavid  royal  family  and  was  the  brother 
of  Mirza  Muzaffar  Husayn  of  Qandahar,  whose 
daughter  was  Shah  Jahan’s  first  wife.  Because  of 
trouble  with  his  brother  at  home,  Rustam  went 
to  India  in  1592,  during  Akbar’s  reign,  and 
was  soon  appointed  the  governor  of  Lahore.  He 
faithfully  served  three  generations  of  Mughal 
emperors  in  various  capacities  until  he  was 
retired  by  Shah  Jahan.  He  was  also  related  to  the 
imperial  family  through  matrimonial  alliances. 
One  daughter  was  married  to  Prince  Parviz, 
the  second  son  of  Jahangir,  and  another  to  Data 
Shikoh,  the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Jahan  (see  [79]). 

A  highly  cultured  man,  Mirza  Rustam  was  a 
poet  and  used  the  pen  name  Fida’i.  He  died  in 
1641  at  age  72,  and  this  portrait  may  have  been 
painted  shortly  before  his  death. 

Perhaps  intended  for  an  imperial  album,  this 
formal  portrait  continues  the  Akbari  tradition 
of  representing  the  figure  against  a  monochrome 
background.  However,  instead  of  the  ubiquitous 
Akbari  green,  rhe  hue  here  is  a  dark  olive-gray. 
His  face  portrayed  in  three-quarter  view,  Mirza 
Rustam  stands  with  his  hands  resting  on  a  long 
and  slender  walking  stick.  The  three-quarter 
profile  for  individual  representation  is  not  very 
common  in  this  period,  and  Hashim  seems  in 
this  instance  to  have  mastered  the  technique.  The 
posture  of  standing  and  holding  a  stick  follows 
a  common  convention,  especially  for  porrraits  of 
older  men.  Mirza  Rustam  wears  a  green  jama, 
a  brocaded  sash,  pajamas  wirh  orange  and  black 
stripes,  and  red  shoes  with  gold  embroidered 


medallions.  A  neatly  folded  shawl  of  light,  white 
material  with  a  gold  border  crisscrosses  his  torso 
elegantly.  The  red-and-white  turban  is  arranged 
in  an  unusual  manner. 

Abul  Fazl  characterized  Mirza  Rustam  as  “a  man 
of  the  world”  who  “understood  the  spirit  of  the 
age”  (Blochmann  [1927]  1939,  i:  329).  Hashim 
has  presented  him  as  a  tall  and  elegant  man  with 
a  slightly  weary  expression  on  his  face.  His  eyes 
seem  to  be  gazing  into  the  future  with  almost  a 
dreamy  look.  Characteristic  of  Hashim’s  works  is 
the  particularly  sensitive  rendering  of  the  hands. 
As  J.  Seyller  (1991,  p.  116)  suggested  in  a  recent 
study  of  him,  Hashim  was  like  other  Mughal 
artists,  who  emphasized  the  idiosyncratic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  faces  “and  supplied  complementary 
portrait  elements — the  figure’s  stance,  physique, 
dress  and  weapons,  and  hands — from  their 
own  formal  repertoires.”  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  unlike  royal  porrrairs,  in  this  instance  the 
figure  is  not  overwhelmed  with  sumptuous 
attire;  here  it  is  only  modestly  elegant.  Also 
typical  of  Hashim  are  rhe  srrong  contours 
of  the  figure  that  define  the  form  articu¬ 
lately  against  the  dark  background.  It  is 
worthwhile  noting  that  Mirza  Rustam  is 
represented  at  least  twice  in  the  Windsor 
Padshahnama  (Smart  1991,  figs.  2,  10).  Both 
portraits  are  by  Balchand,  but  their  closeness  to 
Hashim’s  portrait  in  the  museum’s  collection 
makes  it  likely  that  the  latter  was  the  model  for 
the  Padshahnama  renderings. 


FOLIO  FROM  THE  LATE  SHAH  JAHAN  ALBUM 


Folio  and  borders,  Shah  Jahan  period,  c.  1650 
Folio,  1472  X  to  in  (36.8  X  25.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 78. 9. 15 

Literarure:  Trubner  1950,  p.  61,  no.  102 
(b  only);  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  157,  158  —  59, 
no.  218a  (a  only  illustrated);  Aesthetics  of  Callig¬ 
raphy,  exh.  cat..  Fine  Arts  Department,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  1977,  pi.  43; 

Beach  1978,  pp.  72,  opp.  72,  74,  75,  no.  23; 
Heeramaneck  1984,  pp.  164,  165,  pis.  212, 

218;  Pal  et  al.  1989,  pp.  51,  141,  figs.  37, 

144  (b  only). 


A  Page  of  Calligraphy  (r) 

Probably  by  Mir  Ali  (d.  c.  1544) 

Iran;  1500-1544 

7%  X  4  in  (19.7  X  10.2  cm) 

B  Portrait  of  Shah  Jahan  (v) 

Attributed  to  Bichitr  (active  c.  1610  —  50) 
Shah  Jahan  period,  1630  —  50 
8  X  fk  in  (20.3  X  12.4  cm) 
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This  and  two  other  folios  in  the  collection  {78, 

79}  once  belonged  to  an  album  that  was 
assembled  for  Shah  Jahan,  perhaps  about  1650, 
which  is  why  it  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Late  Shah  Jahan  Album.  As  is  characteristic  of 
this  album,  the  calligraphy  is  set  in  a  border 
ornamented  with  motils  from  nature,  while 
the  portrait  is  in  a  border  with  figural  repre¬ 
sentations,  mostly  of  standing  courtiers  and 
attendants,  or  of  fauna.  In  many  instances  the 
human  figures  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  central  portrait.  Here,  for 
instance,  some  attend  upon  the  emperor  even 
though  they  are  placed  on  the  border.  Although 
most  such  marginal  figures  as  well  as  many  of  the 
larger  portraits  were  painted  when  the  album 
was  assembled,  some  of  the  representations,  such 
as  this  one  of  Shah  Jahan,  were  done  somewhat 
earlier,  perhaps  in  the  early  1630s. 

A  Within  the  triangle  at  the  lower  left  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  panel,  the  scribe  describes  himself  as  al-fakhr, 
al-muzahib,  meaning  “a  poor  sinner.”  The  poem 
in  this  panel,  as  translated  by  Z.  Faridany- 
Akhavan,  is  as  follows: 

A  flood  came  and  destroyed  life, 

and  the  measure  of  life  began  to  be  filled. 

0  Khivaja,  be  prudent  for  the  carrier  of  time 
has  deceivingly  drawn  your  face  from  the  house  of  life 
{is  taking  your  life  away  from  you]. 

Speak.  0  learned  man, 

for  tomorrow  there  will  be  no  pen  for  the  mute. 

The  couplet  on  the  left  margin  reads:  “When 
a  lion  who  has  a  strong  neck  falls  like  a  fox,  a 
dog  is  better  than  he.”  The  couplet  on  the  right 
margin  reads:  “Dispute  with  others  and  then 
accept  their  opinions,  don’t  accept  the  remnants 
of  the  dispute  of  others.”  The  calligraphy  is  very 
likely  by  Mir  Ali  of  Herat,  who  often  signed  his 
works  with  epithets  expressive  of  humility  rather 
than  his  name  (see  [78A]).  For  similar  folios  with 
calligraphy  by  Mir  Ali  from  the  same  album,  see 
Pal  et  al.  1989,  figures  105  and  109. 

The  calligraphic  cartouches  are  set  off  against 
a  rich  gold  background  filled  with  tiny  flower¬ 
ing  vines  painted  in  colors.  The  entire  central 
panel  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  peach  margin 
adorned  with  flowering  vines  in  gold,  bordered 
by  a  narrower  gold  margin.  The  outer  border 
is  beautifully  decorated  with  interconnecting 
vines  supporting  delicately  painted  flowers, 
buds,  and  leaves  that  are  inhabited  by  natu- 
ralistically  painted  birds  and  symmetrically 
placed  deer.  Unlike  those  on  some  Jahangiri 
borders  (e.g.,  [67}),  the  design  here  is  more 
open  and  restful  and  is  reminiscent  of  an 
exquisite  piece  of  embroidery. 


B  In  this  formal  portrait  Shah  Jahan  stands 
facing  to  the  left  and  holds  a  jeweled  turban 
ornament  with  his  right  hand.  The  emperor 
wears  a  plain,  white,  diaphanous  which 

shows  off  the  other  jewelry  and  gem-encrusted 
weapons  as  well  as  the  brocaded  sash  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Indeed  the  intent  of  the  portrait  was  to 
show  the  emperor  as  a  great  connoisseur  of  gems 
and  jewelry,  which  he  was.  This  is  emphasized 
by  the  inclusion  of  two  jewelers  or  attendants 
along  the  bottom  of  the  outer  border,  who  are 
laying  out  various  items  for  the  emperor’s 
inspection.  The  bearded  face  and  turbaned  head 
of  the  emperor  is  set  off  against  a  green  halo 
fringed  with  golden  rays.  The  ground  is  rendered 
realistically  with  flowering  plants,  and  the 
background  is  painted  blue-green  with  a  multi- 
hued  sky.  This  kind  of  elaborate,  vivid  sky  is 
common  in  Shah  Jahani  pictures  (cf  [79}),  and 
was  exploited  with  even  greater  exuberance  in 
later  Mughal  paintings,  from  which  the  tech¬ 
nique  was  adopted  for  Rajput  pictures.  The 
formal  elegance  and  rather  cold  brilliance 
reflected  by  the  emperor  as  well  as  the  courtiers 
in  attendance  are  quite  characteristic  of  such 
court  pictures  of  the  period.  Of  the  three 
courtiers  standing  on  the  right,  the  bearded  man 
in  the  middle  holding  a  spear  may  represent 
Nasir  Muhammad,  as  suggested  by  Wayne 
Begley  in  conversation.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
border  has  been  rendered  as  a  sky  filled  with 
uniformly  golden  curlicue  clouds,  but  the  flying 
birds  were  depicted  naturalistically.  The  same 
admixture  of  naturalism  and  fantasy,  symmetry 
and  opulence,  is  evident  in  the  representation  of 
the  animals  and  floral  arabesques  in  the  margins. 

The  picture  probably  shows  Shah  Jahan  at 
about  age  forty.  Although  it  bears  neither  an 
inscription  nor  a  signature,  it  may  have  been 
painted  by  Bichitr  (cf  Stchoukine  1929,  pi. 
XXXIX;  S.  C.  Welch  1963,  no.  43;  and  [75}). 

All  these  pictures  share  the  highly  controlled 
technique,  the  formal  elegance,  and  the  brilliant 
finish  that  are  hallmarks  of  the  artist’s  works. 


CAT.  77A,B  (overleaf ) 
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FOLIO  FROM  THE  LATE  SHAH  JAHAN  ALBUM 


Folio  and  borders,  Shah  Jahan  period,  c.  1650 
Folio,  15V8  X  io7k  in  (38.4  x  27.6  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Fieeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 83. 1.3 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  157,  no.  218b 
(not  illustrated);  R.  Skelton,  ‘A  Decorative  Motif 
in  Mughal  Art,”  in  Pal  1972,  pi.  LXXXVllb 
(A  only);  Fieeramaneck  1984,  p.  165,  pi.  213 
(b  only);  Pal  &  Dehejia  1986,  p.  169,  no.  176 
(detail  of  border  of  A). 

A  Page  of  Calligraphy  (r) 

By  Mir  Ali  (d.  c.  1544) 

Iran;  1500—1544 

-jh  X  in  (19. 1  X  10.5  cm) 

B  Portrait  of  Chattarsal  of  Bundi  ( ? )  (v) 

Possibly  by  Balchand 
Shah  Jahan  period,  1640  —  50 
872  X  478  in  (21.6  X  12.4  cm) 

A  The  cartouches  with  calligraphy  are  placed 
in  a  field  enlivened  with  intertwined  vines  with 
polychromed  flowers.  The  design  of  the  panel 
is  further  variegated  with  interestingly  placed 
triangular  sections  with  varied  designs  in  gold 
and  colors.  A  more  lightly  delineated  floral  scroll 
pattern,  also  in  gold,  decorates  the  narrow  bor¬ 
ders  immediately  surrounding  the  calligraphy. 

The  outer  border  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
flowering  plants  that  have  been  naturalistically 
delineated  and  are  among  the  finest  examples 
of  Shah  Jahani  flower  studies. 

The  calligraphy  is  by  Mir  Ali  of  Herat  (al-Haravi), 
who  was  much  admired  by  the  Mughals.  Many 
specimens  of  his  work  are  included  in  this 
later  album  of  Shah  Jahan  (see  A.  Welch  1979, 
pp.  191  —  92  and  no.  83,  for  the  calligrapher; 
and  Welch  and  Welch  1982,  pp.  220—22, 
no.  73,  for  another  example  from  this  album). 

Mir  Ali  flourished  in  Herat  and  Bukhara  and 
died  in  about  1544.  His  writing  style  was  not 
only  considered  to  be  perfect,  but  he  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  introduced  innovations  in 
the  nastaliq  sctipt.  The  poem  and  inscription 
have  been  translated  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan 
as  follows: 

While  a  ringlet  encircled  your  enemy, 

Another  virtue  appeared  on  the  garden  of  your 
countenance 

A  black  line  is  visible  around  your  face 
Woe  from  this  calamity  which  appeared  around 
the  moon. 

The  poor  insignificant  sinner 

Mir  'Ali  the  scribe,  dust  beneath  the  lord. 


B  The  formal  central  portrait  showing  a  portly 
man  with  a  dark  complexion  is  very  likely 
Chattarsal,  who  was  the  ruler  of  Bundi,  a  Rajput 
state,  from  1631  until  1658.  He  was,  in  fact, 
put  on  the  throne  by  Shah  Jahan  and  served  the 
emperor  loyally  and  literally  with  his  life.  Until 
his  death  he  remained  the  governor  of  Agra  but 
also  participated  in  many  military  campaigns. 
During  the  war  of  the  brothers  vying  for  the 
crown  in  1658,  he  fought  for  the  emperor  and 
Dara  Shikoh  and  was  killed  in  battle.  As  J.  Tod 
([1832}  1957,  2:  389)  wrote,  “Rao  Chutter-sal 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  fifty-two 
combats,  and  left  a  name  renowned  for  courage 
and  incorruptible  fidelity.”  Like  his  Mughal 
master,  he  was  interested  in  architecture  and 
made  additions  to  his  palace  and  built  temples 
in  his  kingdom. 

Not  only  is  Chattarsal  appropriately  dressed  as  a 
Rajput  with  the  jama  tied  on  the  left  rathet  than 
the  right,  as  would  be  the  case  for  a  Muslim, 
but  most  of  the  figures  in  the  margin  appear 
to  be  Rajputs  as  well.  The  artist  emphasized 
Chattarsal’s  military  career  by  providing  him 
with  a  conspicuous  shield  and  a  large  sword.  His 
companions  in  the  margins  cannot  be  identified, 
but  all  except  two  bear  swords.  Shields  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  two  figures  seated  above.  Of  the  two 
figures  at  the  bottom,  the  bearded  fellow  on  the 
left  has  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  the  man  with 
the  striped  shirr  has  only  a  dagger.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  string  of  beads.  The  standing  fig¬ 
ure  beside  him  is  shown  in  three-quarter  profile. 

Although  the  name  of  the  artist  is  not  inscribed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  central  portrait  as  well  as 
the  marginal  figures  were  rendered  by  Balchand. 
Balchand  was  a  brother  of  Payag,  and  both  had 
long  careers  spanning  most  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (Smart  1991).  Balchand’s 
earliest  known  work  goes  back  to  the  1590s,  and 
he  remained  active  into  the  1650s.  He  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  Shah  Jahan’s  confidence,  and  besides 
being  a  leading  artist  of  the  imperial  atelier,  he 
may  also  have  held  other  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  (Beach  1978,  pp.  95  —  101).  Like  Bichitr, 
Balchand  was  technically  brilliant  but  “a  more 
fastidious  recorder  of  human  physiognomy  and 
psyche”  (Smart  1991,  p.  148),  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  variety  and  sensitive  renderings  of  the 
portraits  in  this  album  leaf 


CAT.  78A  detail  (opposite) 
CAT.  78a,b  (overleaf ) 
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FOLIO  FROM  THE  LATE  SHAH  JAHAN  ALBUM:  SHAH  JAHAN  RECEIVING  DARA  SHIKOH 


Folio  and  borders,  Shah  Jahan  period,  c.  1650 
Overall,  14VH  x  10  in  (37.  i  x  25.4  cm) 
Illustration,  loVs  x  yVs  in  (25.7  x  20.0  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 83. 105.21 

Literature:  Strzygowski  1933,  fig.  109,  pi.  70; 
Trubner  1950,  p.  62,  no.  104;  Johnson  1972, 
p.  144,  pi.  Lxxxiia;  Trabold  1975,  pp.  36-37, 
no.  50;  Pal  1982,  pp.  16,  17,  pi.  V;  Heeramaneck 
1984,  p.  165,  pi.  217  (reproduced  in  reverse); 

Pal  &  Dehejia  1986,  p.  167,  no.  172  (detail  of 
border);  Pal  1987,  p.  118,  fig.  75;  Pal  et  al. 

1989,  p.  32,  fig.  24;  Bhatia  1990,  pi.  i. 


CAT.  79  detail 


This  formal  portrait  is  mounted  in  borders 
beautifully  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  birds  rendered  with  exquisite 
naturalism.  In  addition,  stylized,  decorative 
clouds  share  the  upper  border  with  the  flying 
geese,  a  saras  crane,  and  a  long-tailed  bird. 

Shah  Jahan  is  seated  on  an  ornate  chair  with  lion 
arm  terminals  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  The  chair 
rests  on  a  European  carpet  with  floral  designs.  A 
small  covered  container,  perhaps  a  spittoon,  rests 
on  a  tray  along  the  border  of  the  carpet  in  the 
foreground.  Shah  Jahan’s  head  is  set  off  against 
an  effulgent  green  nimbus.  Immediately  behind 
the  chair  a  courtier  holds  a  yak-tail  flywhisk.  In 
front  stands  Data  Shikoh,  Shah  Jahan’s  eldest  and 
favorite  son,  with  his  hands  held  in  supplication. 
Behind  the  prince  stands  another  courtier  in  the 
same  attitude.  Shah  Jahan  has  a  partly  white  and 
partly  black  beard  but  a  black  moustache.  Except 
for  the  beard,  his  smooth  and  wrinkle-free  face 
betrays  no  sign  of  age.  Unlike  Jahangir  (see 
[73}).  Shah  Jahan  was  extremely  self-conscious 
about  his  age  and  seems  not  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  portrayed  as  he  really  looked. 

It  is  not  known  if  this  picture  records  a  particular 
occasion  or  is  simply  a  generalized  representation 
of  a  formal  meeting  between  the  father  and  the 
son.  In  the  album  this  picture  faced  a  similar 
formal  depiction  of  Jahangir  receiving  his  prime 
minister  and  brother-in-law  Asaf  Khan  (Pal  et  al. 
1989,  p.  32,  figs.  23,  24).  Both  paintings  were 
probably  painted  by  the  same  artist.  The  artist, 
however,  remains  unknown,  although  both 
Bichitr  and  Hashim  are  possibilities  (cf  Beach 
1978,  pp.  127,  129,  no.  45,  by  Hashim;  and 
Seyller  1991,  figs.  9,  ii,  by  Hashim). 

This  is  the  only  portrait  of  Data  Shikoh  (1615  — 
59)  in  the  collection.  He  was  mystically  inclined 
and  probably  more  interested  in  philosophy  and 
poetry  than  in  politics.  Although  he  was  the 
legitimate  heir,  he  lost  both  his  throne  and  his 
life  to  one  of  his  siblings,  Aurangzeb,  during 
the  fratricidal  war  of  succession. 
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FOLIO  FROM  THE  CLIVE  ALBUM:  MAN  SEATED  ON  A  TERRACE 


Painting,  Aurangzeb  period,  dated  a.h.  1085, 
A.D.  1674/75 

Folio,  14%  X  9%  in  (36.5  X24.3  cm) 
Illustration,  61a  x  3%  in  (15.9  x  9.2  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Dorothy  and 
Richard  Sherwood 
M. 72. 88. 9 

Literature:  Canby  1983,  no.  5,  fig.  4. 


CAT.  80  detail 


This  album  leaf  is  from  the  Small  Clive  Album, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London.  The  album  was 
assembled  and  given  by  Shuja-ud-daulla,  the 
ruler  of  Oudh,  to  Lord  Clive  during  his  final 
visit  to  India  (1765  —  67).  Clive  had  restored 
the  kingdom  to  Shuja-ud-daulla,  who  had 
been  defeated  by  the  British  at  Buxar  in  1764. 
Although  the  album  was  assembled  between 
1765  and  1767,  it  included  paintings  that  were 
done  much  earlier. 

The  seal  at  the  back  of  this  picture  reads, 
according  to  Robert  Skelton,  Ashraf  Khan 
and  Padshah  Alamgir,  the  latter  of  which  was 
Aurangzeb ’s  title.  The  date  given  is  a.h.  1085, 
which  corresponds  to  a.d.  1674/75.  Thus,  the 
painting  was  clearly  executed  during  Aurangzeb ’s 
reign  (1658  —  1707),  but  whether  it  was  meant 
for  an  imperial  album  is  not  certain;  by  this  date 
Aurangzeb  was  losing  interest  in  painting.  The 
subject  of  the  portrait  may  well  be  a  religious 
person,  a  mystic  or  a  Sufi. 

The  narrow  borders  immediately  surrounding  the 
portrait  are  adorned  with  golden  floral  tendrils, 
while  the  outer  border  is  decorated  with  two 
floral  motifs  whose  outlines  were  certainly  drawn 
with  pounced  designs  dating  from  the  Shah 
Jahan  period.  The  portrait  itself  was  delicately 
drawn  by  a  very  competent  artist.  It  is  an 
expressive  face  whose  features  are  articulately 
delineated.  Sitting  with  a  flower  and  some  fruit 
beside  him,  the  bearded,  elderly  man  is  clearly 
in  a  contemplative  mood.  The  swelling  gray 
clouds  in  the  sky  seem  somewhat  menacing, 
but  otherwise  the  mood  is  tranquil. 
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EMPEROR  SHAH  ALAM  BAHADUR 


8l 


Aurangzeb  period,  c.  1675 
Ink,  opaque  watercolor,  and  gold 
yytexq'Vir,  in  (17.9  x  12.5  cm) 

Gift  of  Paul  F.  Walter 
M.74.123.5 

Literature;  Pal  1971a,  p.  95,  no.  84;  Pal  &  Glynn 
1976,  p.  II,  no.  2. 


The  words  Shah  alam  are  written  on  the  back 
in  both  Devanagari  and  Arabic.  Because  of  the 
style  of  the  drawing,  which  is  close  to  that  of 
Shah  Jahan— period  portraits,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  his  facial  features  with  other  known 
representations,  the  figure  can  be  identified  as 
Muhammad  Muazzam  (1643  —  1712),  the  second 
son  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1707  as  Shah  Alarn  Bahadur.  Also 
known  as  Bahadur  Shah  1,  he  had  a  reign  of 
only  five  years. 

This  well-drawn  and  lightly  colored  portrait  was 
probably  painted  about  1675,  when  the  prince 
was  thirty-two  years  old.  It  was  very  likely 
rendered  by  an  artist  of  the  imperial  atelier.  He 
was  a  proficient  draughtsman  and  had  a  keen  eye 
for  details,  as  is  clear  from  the  face,  the  turban, 
and  the  sash.  The  same  artist  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  contemporary  portrait  of  Aurangzeb 
as  if  he  were  a  young  man,  now  in  a  private 
collection  (Falk  et  al.  1978,  p.  87,  fig.  29), 
may  have  done  this  portrait  of  Shah  Alam. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  BIBI  FERZANA 


Aurangzeb  period,  c.  1675 
Folio,  i5yH  X  9%  in  (39.  i  x  24.4  cm) 
Illustration,  9^16  x  5'/2  in  (23.6  x  14.0  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Dorothy  and 
Richard  Sherwood 
M. 72. 88. 4 


CAT.  82  detail 
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The  inscription  below  the  flowing  dress  of  the 
lady  identifies  her  as  Bihi  Ferzana.  While  gen¬ 
erally  the  word  bibi  means  “a  lady,”  it  can  also 
be  applied  to  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  Here  very 
likely  it  means  that  Ferzana  was  a  courtesan.  Her 
name  implies  that  she  was  Muslim.  The  portrait 
has  been  remounted  with  strips  of  marbled  paper 
serving  as  inner  borders. 

Wearing  a  very  transparent  dress  through  which 
one  can  see  her  torso  and  arms  as  well  as  her 
flowered  silk  pants,  she  stands  looking  to  the 
right.  She  wears  red  shoes,  a  sash  of  brocade  with 
orange  tulips,  a  transparent  shawl  (odhni),  and 
a  fair  amount  of  jewelry.  Her  left  hand  reaches 
out  to  a  tree  with  small  red  flowers,  while  in  her 
right  hand  she  holds  a  flower  of  the  kind  that 
is  behind  her.  Various  other  forms  of  flowering 
plants  adorn  the  foreground,  which  is  painted 
in  dark  green.  She  stands  on  a  lighter  green 
ground,  and  a  third  shade  of  green  represents  the 
background.  The  sky  is  colorfully  rendered  with 
streaks  of  red,  orange,  purple,  gold,  and  blue. 


Portraits  of  individual  women  were  rare  during 
the  reign  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir.  They  became 
more  fashionable  under  Shah  Jahan,  whose  life 
and  court  were  dominated  by  women.  The 
portraits  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from  those 
of  men  but  are  even  more  idealized,  since  the 
subjects  were  not  usually  accessible.  This  is  why 
portraits  of  royal  ladies  are  extremely  scarce,  and 
as  J.  Dye  (1989,  p.  97)  has  stated,  “likenesses  of 
female  subjects  were  almost  totally  confined  to 
the  pleasurable  realm  of  fantasy.”  Although  this 
charming  representation  of  Bibi  Ferzana  is  dated 
here  to  about  1675,  basically  no  different 
from  anorher  portrait  of  a  lady  in  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  attributed  by 
Dye  (1989,  p.  100,  fig.  95)  to  about  1640. 
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Other  Mughal  Paintings  and  Calligraphy 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  pictures  are  painted  in  opaque  watercolor  and  gold,  all  texts  are 
uritten  in  ink,  and  all  works  are  on  paper.  Because  the  imperial  Mughal  workshop  and  individual 
artists  moved  about,  with  rare  exceptions  only  the  regnal  period  of  a  work's  creation  is  indicated. 
Nonimperial  works  are  in  the  following  order:  subimperial,  popular  Mughal,  and  calligraphy. 


TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  RAMAYANA  MANUSCRIPT 


Subimperial  Mughal,  Akbar  period,  c.  1595 
Text  in  black  and  red  ink 
Folios,  approx.  ii'Ihx-jVh  in  (28.3x18.7  cm) 
Illustrations  and  text,  each,  apptox.  978x7^/2  in 
(23.8  X  19. 1  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 82. 6. 6, .5 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  153,  no.  211 
(b  only  illustrated);  Beach  1981,  pp.  130,  134, 
fig.  18  (a  only);  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  161, 
pi.  197  (b  only,  reproduced  in  reverse). 

A  Hermitage  in  a  Forest 
B  Rama  Chastises  Bali 

These  two  folios  are  from  the  Book  of 
Kishkindha  of  a  Ramayana  manuscript.  On  the 
reverse  of  each  folio  is  the  Sanskrit  text  in  the 
Devanagari  script,  which  demonstrates  that  the 
manuscript  was  almost  certainly  prepared  for  a 
Hindu  patron.  A  Muslim  was  more  likely  to  own 
a  Persian  translation  of  the  text.  The  patron  was 
very  likely  a  courtier  at  the  imperial  court,  as  the 
style  of  the  pictures  is  close  to  that  noted  in 
manuscripts  illustrated  by  artists  belonging  to 
the  imperial  atelier  (see  P.  Chandra  1957-59  for 
a  discussion  of  other  folios  from  this  manuscript). 
The  partially  preserved  impression  of  a  rubber 
stamp  on  the  reverse  of  A  indicates  that  it  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  a  Rajput  palace  library. 
Unfortunately  the  name  of  the  state  has  been 
deliberately  obliterated.  Both  folios  are  damaged 
at  the  bottom.  As  is  clear  from  the  preliminary 
drawing  of  outlines  in  red  at  the  bottom  of  B,  at 
some  time  in  the  past  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
picture  was  begun. 


Very  likely  these  two  leaves  belong  to  the  same 
manuscript  from  which  twenty-four  folios  are 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum,  Bombay 
(P.  Chandra  1957  —  59).  Those  folios  are  damaged 
in  a  similar  fashion  and  have  the  text  written 
in  Devanagari  on  the  reverse.  Moreover,  some 
of  those  illustrations  show  similar  traces  of 
attempts  at  repair.  In  his  article  on  them 
P.  Chandra  characterized  the  paintings  as  popu¬ 
lar  Mughal  and  dated  them  to  about  1590.  In  a 
subsequent  publication  (P.  Chandra  i960,  p.  38), 
however,  in  the  text  he  dated  the  series  to  the 
late  Akbar  period,  which  would  make  it  1600  — 
1605,  but  the  caption  gave  the  date  as  about 
1610.  E.  Binney  (1973,  p.  48,  no.  24)  assigned 
one  folio  from  the  same  manuscript  to  1590  —  95 
and  characterized  it  as  an  imperial  manuscript, 
which  is  unlikely  considering  the  language  and 
script  on  the  reverse.  However,  Binney  published 
a  second  folio,  probably  from  the  same  series, 
that  he  dared  to  about  1605-10  (1973,  p.  60, 
no.  34).  M.  Beach  (1981,  p.  130,  fig.  18)  places 
the  series  in  about  1595,  a  date  with  which 
R.  Skelton  has  concurred  verbally. 

Indeed,  a  date  around  1610  seems  much  too 
late  when  compared  with  other  popular  Mughal 
pictures  of  the  period  discussed  by  Chandra  him¬ 
self  or  with  others  in  the  museum’s  collection. 
Although  lacking  the  finish  and  rich  coloring 
characteristic  of  the  imperial  manuscripts  of  the 
nineties  [56,  57],  the  complex  compositions,  the 
treatment  of  architecture  and  of  the  natural  forms, 
as  well  as  the  expression  of  mood  and  atmosphere 
are  strongly  reminiscent  of  such  manuscripts  as 
the  Harivamsa  [48}  or  the  Kathasaritsagara  {51]. 
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CAT.  83A  text 
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CAT.  83A  ( right) 
CAT.  83B  (opposite) 


A  The  exact  identification  of  this  illustration 
is  uncertain,  as  the  text  for  it  would  have  been 
on  the  previous  page.  Along  the  bottom  of  the 
composition  a  monkey  prince  is  greeting  the 
brothers  Rama  and  Lakshmana.  Three  more 
monkeys  wearing  tiaras  sit  on  a  rock  at  the  upper 
left  and  converse  with  an  ascetic  seated  beside  a 
hut  and  across  from  them  (although  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  tree  in  the  middle  would  appear  to 


obstruct  their  line  of  vision).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  incident  depicted  is  from  the  early  section 
of  the  Book  of  Kishkindha.  Whether  the  simian 
who  meets  the  two  heroes  is  Hanuman  or  Sugriva 
is  not  clear;  nor  is  the  identification  of  the  scene 
above.  Chapter  13  of  the  Book  of  Kishkindha 
describes  the  hermitage  of  Saptajanas  as  being 
occupied  by  several  ascetics,  but  here  only 
one  is  shown. 
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B  This  is  clearly  the  scene  (chapter  i8)  in 
which,  after  he  has  fallen  from  Rama’s  arrow, 
Bali  reproaches  Rama  for  striking  him  from 
behind.  Curiously,  in  the  illustration  the  arrow 
pierces  Bali’s  chest  from  the  front.  In  any 


event,  Rama  chastises  Bali  by  reminding  him 
that  he  has  received  just  punishment  for  seduc¬ 
ing  his  brother  Sugriva’s  wife.  Thar  Rama  is 
reproving  Bali  is  clear  from  the  gesture  of  his 
right  hand. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT:  RUSTAM  SLAYS  THE  WHITE  DIV 


Subimperial  Mughal,  Jahangir  period, 
manuscript  dated  1608 
Folio,  p'A  X  5-74  in  (23.5  X  14.6  cm) 
Illustration,  674  x  474  in  (17.  i  x  12.  i  cm) 
Gift  of  the  Michael  J.  Connell  Foundation 
M. 71. 49. 3 


This  folio  is  from  a  Shahnama  manuscript 
that  is  said  to  have  been  copied  in  1608.  The 
whereabouts  of  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  are 
not  known,  but  a  second  illustrated  folio  is  now 
in  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art  (Binney  1973, 
p.  58,  no.  32).  Another  illustrated  folio  in  the 
San  Diego  museum  (Binney  1973,  pp.  62  —  63, 
no.  37),  although  dated  by  E.  Binney  to  about 
1620,  very  likely  belonged  to  the  same  manu¬ 
script.  Both  folios  were  correctly  characterized 
as  subimperial  by  Binney;  the  manuscript  must 
have  been  commissioned  by  a  Mughal  courtier  for 
his  personal  use.  The  colors,  especially  the  yellow, 
have  a  different  tonality  than  those  encountered 
in  imperial  manuscripts.  They  seem  more  strident 
and  less  subtle  in  their  application.  The  icono- 
graphic  program  as  well  as  the  composition 
of  the  picture  generally  follows  the  Persian 
convention,  but  in  addition  to  the  coloring, 
individual  figures  and  morifs — such  as  the 
flowers  on  the  ground,  the  stream  of  water, 
and  the  horse  with  its  trappings — are  recog¬ 
nizably  Indian. 

The  scene  represented  here  is  Rustam’s 
destruction  of  the  demon,  the  White  Div.  This 
episode  is  one  of  seven  heroic  labors  Rustam 
performed  on  his  way  to  Mazandaran  on  behalf  of 
King  Kay  Kaus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  White  Div.  In  the  picture  the  King  is  tied  by 
his  hands  and  feet  to  a  tree.  Behind  him  stands 
Rustam’s  favorite  horse,  Raksh.  The  cave  is 
represented  as  a  pear-shaped  black  area.  Distin¬ 
guishable  by  his  helmet  of  a  leopard  head  and 
jacket  of  tiger  skin,  Rustam  thrusts  his  dagger 
into  the  chest  of  the  monstrous  White  Div.  The 
demon’s  companions  surround  the  cave  and  attack 
Rustam  in  vain. 

On  the  verso  is  text  only. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  RAZMNAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


Subimperial  Mughal,  Jahangir  period,  1610—20 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
A,  M. 75. 4. 27;  B,  M. 74. 5. 15 
Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  154  —  55, 
no.  213  (a  only  illustrated). 

A  Disguised  Vishnu  and  a  Brahman 
Folio,  14^8  X  8%  in  (37.8  x  22.2  cm) 
Illustration,  14%  x  SVs  in  (36. 5  x  20.6  cm) 

B  Prince  Chandrahasa  and  a  Goddess 
Overall,  8%  x  9  in  (22.5  x  22.9  cm) 
Illustration,  7^8  x  8^4  in  (20.0  x  21.0  cm) 


CAT.  85 A  detail 
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The  Razmnama  is  the  Persian  title  of  the 
Mahabharata,  the  celebrated  Hindu  epic.  The 
massive  work  was  translated  into  Persian  at 
Akbar’s  request,  and  several  illustrated  copies 
were  produced  for  the  emperor.  The  copy  from 
which  these  folios  came  was  prepared  for  Abd 
ar-Rahim,  the  Khan  Khanan  (“commander  in 
chief”),  one  of  the  leading  Mughal  courtiers, 
who  served  both  Akbar  and  Jahangir.  As  well 
as  being  an  able  administrator,  he  was  a  man 
of  letters  and  bibliophile  who  had  his  own 
workshop  for  producing  books.  Like  Akbar, 

Abd  ar-Rahim  was  a  liberal  Muslim  interested 
in  Hindu  literature  as  well.  His  illustrated  copy 
of  the  Ramayana,  the  other  Hindu  epic,  is  now 
in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
(see  Beach  1981,  pp.  128-55).  The  copying 
and  illustrating  of  that  manuscript  took  more 
than  a  decade.  Unfortunately  the  colophon  page 
of  the  Razmnama,  as  well  as  much  of  the  text, 
is  lost.  However,  a  few  pages  bear  the  dates 
1616  or  1617,  and  considering  that  this  epic 
is  much  larger  than  the  Ramayana.  it  may  have 
taken  even  longer  to  prepare,  or  may  not  have 
been  completed. 

The  colophon  of  the  Freer  Ramayana  clearly 
states  that  Abd  ar-Rahim  borrowed  Akbar’s  copy 
of  the  Ramayana  to  be  used  as  a  model  by  his 
own  artists.  And  in  fact,  many  compositions  of 
the  Khan  Khanan’s  Ramayana  are  based  on  the 
imperial  copy,  but  the  style  of  the  paintings 
differs  considerably.  His  Razmnama,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  dependent  on  the 
imperial  copies.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
manuscript  may  have  been  prepared  while  the 
Khan  Khanan  was  in  the  Deccan  and  hence  had 
no  access  to  the  imperial  library  (Leach  1986, 
p.  106).  In  fact,  he  was  in  a  number  of  places 
during  the  years  it  took  to  prepare  this  manu¬ 
script.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  artists  of  Abd  ar-Rahim’s  Razmnama 
did  use  his  Ramayana  manuscript  as  a  model, 
because  of  the  similar  Akbari  manuscript  mode 
of  the  distribution  of  text  panels  and  illustrations 
in  both.  What  is  curious  is  how  uninfluenced  the 
Razmnama  illustrations  are  by  the  prevailing 
Jahangir-period  taste,  which  seems  to  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  Khan  Khanan. 

Aesthetically  the  pictures  in  this  copy  of  the 
Razmnama  are  less  polished  and  sophisticated 
than  the  illuminated  manuscripts  done  for 
both  Akbar  and  Jahangir.  This  difference  is 
attributable  to  the  Khan  Khanan’s  needs  rather 
than  his  purse.  It  seems  that  he  was  more 
interested  in  the  text  than  in  the  illustrations. 

He  was  less  discriminating  than  both  Akbar  and 
Jahangir  in  selecting  his  artists  and  probably  less 
demanding  a  patron  as  well. 
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A  This  leaf  has  text  on  one  side  and  a  picture 
with  two  text  panels  on  the  other.  The 
illustration  is  quite  elaborate  and  shows  two 
figures  conversing  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

The  story  encapsulated  in  this  picture  is  quite 
long.  Once,  while  returning  to  Dwarka  from 
Hastinapur,  Krishna  met  the  ascetic  Uttanka, 
who  prevailed  upon  Krishna  to  show  him  his 
universal  form  and  praised  the  god.  Krishna 
granted  Uttanka  a  boon  that  would  allow  him  to 
have  water  simply  by  thinking  of  Krishna.  Later 
Uttanka  became  thirsty  while  wandering  in  the 
desert  and  thought  of  Krishna.  A  naked  and 
dirty  outcast  (chanddla)  carrying  a  sword  and  a 
bow  and  arrows  appeared  with  a  pack  of  dogs. 
Copious  streams  of  water  issued  from  his  urinary 
organ,  which  he  offered  Uttanka.  Uttanka, 
however,  refused  and  the  outcast  disappeared. 
Krishna  then  appeared  and  told  Uttanka  that 
the  outcast  was  the  god  Indra  in  disguise  and 
had  offered  elixir  to  Uttanka.  In  the  picture 
the  stream  of  water  does  not  appear  from  the 
outcast’s  urinary  organ  but  from  the  earth. 


Moreover,  instead  of  a  desert  the  artist  has 
depicted  a  rich  landscape  with  vegetation  and 
rocks  of  various  shapes.  One  can  also  glimpse 
a  city  in  the  distance  in  the  upper  right  corner. 
Birds  fly  across  a  cloudy  sky  and  ducks  swim  in 
the  stream.  The  dogs  form  a  lively  group,  with 
one  of  them  curious  about  the  ducks. 

B  This  page  has  been  cropped  and  separated 
from  the  text  that  would  have  been  on  the  other 
side.  Only  one  line  of  text  is  incorporated  in  the 
illustration.  The  story  is  that  of  Chandrahasa, 
who  has  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  chest  and 
offers  it  as  an  oblation  into  the  fire.  A  four-armed 
goddess  whose  image  is  shown  within  the  shrine 
appears  in  person  to  dissuade  the  young  man.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  stream  or  a  water  tank  with  a 
pair  of  ducks  and  fishes  rendered  naturalistically. 
In  contrast,  the  landscape  is  treated  in  rather 
a  flat  manner  with  little  depth  and  with  the 
five  artificial  rocks  placed  decoratively  on  the 
yellow  ground. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


Subimperial  Mughal,  Jahangir  period,  1620-25 

A  Meeting  of  Warriors 

Folio,  11%  X  -]^Ia  in  (29.5  x  18.4  cm) 
Illustration,  8%  x  6  in  (2 1 . 3  x  1 5 . 2  cm) 

Gift  of  Gursharan  and  Elvira  Sidhu 
M.90. 160. 1 


B  Gorgin  Leads  Bizhan  Astray 

Folio,  10%  X  y'/i  in  (27.0  x  18.4  cm) 
Illustration,  dVs  x  4^4  in  (17. 5  x  12.  i  cm) 
Gift  of  Doris  and  Ed  Wiener 
M.75.52 


CAT.  86a 
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CAT.  86b  detail 


These  two  folios  are  from  a  dispersed  manuscript 
of  Firdausi’s  Shahnama.  Each  leaf  comprises  a 
page  of  text  and  a  page  with  text  and  an 
illustration.  One  other  illustrated  folio  from  the 
same  manuscript  has  been  published  (Pal  1971a, 
pp.  80-81,  no.  36;  and  S.  C.  Welch  1973, 
pp.  86-87,  rio.  51),  but  the  whereabouts  of  the 
rest  of  the  leaves  are  not  known. 

A  The  few  lines  of  text  on  the  page  do  not  help 
in  readily  identifying  the  scene  represented. 
However,  the  chapter  heading  in  red  on  the 
reverse  does  indicate  that  the  scene  is  from  the 
story  of  Siyavush,  which  constitutes  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Shahnama.  The  two  confronting 
armies  may  be  those  of  the  Iranian  Siyavush 
and  Alrasiyab,  the  Turanian. 

The  meeting  takes  place  in  a  mountainous 
landscape  with  four  receding  layers  of  hills  in 
four  different  colors.  Two  shades  of  green  are 
followed  by  yellow  and  mauve.  A  white  band 
separates  the  mauve  hill  from  the  indigo  sky. 
Everything  in  the  picture  is  depicted  in  a  rather 
stiff  and  naive  manner,  whether  the  trees, 
the  legs  of  the  horses,  or  the  posturing  of  the 
warriors.  The  horses  are,  in  fact,  remarkably 
wooden  looking.  The  large  saddle  blankets  are 
rendered  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  designs, 
which  considerably  compensates  for  the  rigidity 
of  the  figures  and  the  trees. 

B  This  episode  is  from  the  tenth  book  of 
Firdausi’s  epic.  The  Armenians  had  petitioned  the 
Iranian  king  Khusrau  to  rid  them  of  wild  boars 
that  were  ravaging  their  lands.  The  king  offered 
a  rich  reward,  and  the  warrior  Bizhan  accepted 
the  challenge.  With  his  companion  Gorgin  he 
went  in  search  of  the  boars.  After  they  arrived, 
however,  Gorgin  refused  to  help  Bizhan  since 
the  latter  usually  received  all  the  credit  for  and 
rewards  from  their  joint  ventures.  Having  exter¬ 
minated  the  boars  alone,  Bizhan  joined  Gorgin, 
who  then  proceeded  to  lead  his  companion  astray 
by  telling  him  about  a  paradisiacal  spot  a  day’s 
journey  away  where  they  could  capture  comely 
maidens  for  the  king. 

In  the  illustration  the  artist  has  treated  the 
subject  with  brevity.  Gorgin  and  Bizhan  are 
seated  on  a  carpet  in  a  meadow.  Behind  them  rise 
two  rather  symmetrical  tiers  of  hills.  The  lower 
hills  are  in  white  with  blue  boulders  of  different 
sizes  and  typically  Indian  trees,  mostly  on  the 
ridges.  An  area  of  gold  separates  the  purple 
hills  and  the  band  of  blue  sky.  Although  the 
composition  was  probably  based  on  a  Persian 
model,  it  lacks  the  imaginative  asymmetry  or 
exuberant  coloring  of  the  original.  The  entire 
mountainscape  is  rendered  as  a  decorative 
backdrop  and  lacks  the  idyllic  character  of 
similar  passages  in  Persian  paintings. 


When  a  few  isolated  leaves  of  this  dispersed  manu¬ 
script  first  appeared  on  the  market  about  two 
decades  ago,  it  was  thought  to  belong  to  the  Sul¬ 
tanate  period  (see  Pal  1971a,  pp.  80—81,  no.  36; 
and  S.  C.  Welch  1973,  pp.  86-87,  no.  51).  In 
lact,  S.  C.  Welch  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
manuscript  may  have  been  copied  and  illustrated 
in  Lahore  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century.  Appar¬ 
ently  these  Shahnama  pictures  have  some  stylistic 
similarity  with  a  group  of  “Persianized”  paint¬ 
ings  occurring  in  a  Darabnama  manuscript,  now 
in  the  British  Library,  London,  done  for  Akbar 
in  the  1580s  and  with  others  in  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Shahnama  manuscript  of  1590  (Sotheby’s, 
London,  Islamic  and  Indian  Art — Oriental 
Manuscripts  and  Miniatures,  29-30  April  1992, 
lot  354).  Both  R.  Skelton  and  S.  Digby  have 
verbally  questioned  a  Sultanate  attribution  and 
consider  the  manuscript  to  have  been  assembled 
in  a  provincial  center  sometime  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  date  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  Indian  elements  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  the  patternization  of  natural  forms. 
The  trees  and  the  grass,  for  instance,  are  more 
akin  to  those  seen  in  Malwa  pictures  than  in 
Sultanate-period  paintings.  The  flattened,  deco¬ 
rative  treatment  and  the  coloring  show  a  degree 
of  Indianization  that  one  does  not  find  in  those 
Sultanate  pictures  in  a  strongly  Persian  style.  The 
architectural  forms  in  B  and  in  the  third  published 
illustration  are  reminiscent  of  those  in  Deccani 
rather  than  Mughal  pictures.  The  manuscript 
could  have  been  done  for  a  patron  in  central 
India  or  the  northern  Deccan. 
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DARA  AND  THE  HERDSMAN 


By  Muhammad  Taqi 
Mughal  style 
Ink  and  color 

Folio,  i4‘/2  X  io'/2  in  (36.8  x  26.7  cm) 
Illustration,  9  x  6%  in  (22.9  x  15.6  cm) 
From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.83. I .8 

Literature;  Ettinghausen  1956,  fig.  16; 

S.  C.  Welch  1963,  pp.  24,  163,  no.  6; 
Khandalavala  1962,  pp.  ii  — 12,  fig.  c; 
Heeramaneck  1966,  pp.  140—41,  no.  194. 


CAT.  87  detail 


Of  the  four  art  historians  who  have  published 
this  lightly  colored  drawing  (see  Literature 
above),  only  Khandalavala  has  questioned  its 
authenticity.  On  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
picture  is  inscribed  the  name  of  an  artist  called 
Muhammad  Taqi,  whom  S.  C.  Welch  (1963, 
p.  163)  tentatively  identified  with  Ali  Quli,  a 
leading  artist  of  Akbar’s  atelier.  However,  he  did 
not  cite  any  reason  for  his  suggestion.  Khandalavala 
claims  to  have  purchased  “an  exact  copy  [of  this 
drawing]  .  .  .  perhaps  slightly  finer,  bearing  the 
signature  Muhammad  Aqa”  and  to  have  seen  at 
least  two  more  copies  with  signatures.  While 
these  other  copies  have  not  been  published,  it 
must  be  stated  that  other  scholars  who  have 
seen  the  drawing  have  not  doubted  it  except 
R.  Skelton. 

No  other  work  by  an  Indian  Muhammad  Taqi 
is  known,  nor  has  his  signature  appeared  in  any 
other  work  in  India.  However,  Muhammad 
Taqi  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Shaykh 
Abbasi,  an  Iranian  artist  who  flourished  between 
1650  and  1683,  first  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Iranian  monarch  Shah  Abbas  11  (r.  1642-66). 
Shaykh  Abbasi  is  said  to  have  traveled  to  India 
and  may  have  been  employed  at  Golconda  in  the 
Deccan.  Muhammad  Taqi  may  have  accompanied 
his  father.  While  in  India  he  may  have  seen  an 
Akbari  picture  of  Dara  and  the  herdsman  and 
copied  ir  as  an  exercise,  in  which  case  the 
museum’s  pictute  may  be  this  later  seventeenth- 
century  copy  of  an  earlier  original.  However, 
the  signature  here  differs  considerably  from  that 
in  an  authentic  painting  by  Muhammad  Taqi 
(Sotheby’s,  London,  Catalogue  of  Important  Ori¬ 
ental  Manuscripts  and  Miniatures,  7  April  1975, 
lot  46).  An  alternative  is  that  this  is  a  still  later 
copy  of  an  Akbari  original  and  the  artist’s  name 
was  added  by  the  copyist.  It  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  to 
copy  earlier  pictures  and  to  add  names  of  famous 
masters.  However,  no  Indian  artist  of  any 
eminence  by  the  name  of  Muhammad  Taqi 
is  known. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  STORY  OF  SUKRA  AND  RAMBHA  MANUSCRIPT 


Popular  Mughal,  1600-1625 
Text  in  gold 

Folio,  iiVh  X  5'/i  in  (28.3  x  13.3  cm) 
Illustration  and  text,  each,  S'li  x  3^8  in 
(21.6  X  9.8  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by 
Christian  Humann 
M. 86. 61. 2 


CAT.  88  detail 


This  leaf  is  from  a  manuscript  entitled  Story  of 
Sukra  and  Rambha  (Sukra  Ratnbha  Samvada).  The 
text  is  written  on  one  side,  which  lacks  a  page 
number,  and  the  illustration  occurs  on  the  other 
side.  Both  the  text  and  the  picture  are  contained 
within  margins  of  black,  gold,  green,  and  red 
lines.  The  text  is  written  in  Devanagari  script 
and  consists  of  two  verses  and  commentaries, 
both  in  Sanskrit.  The  verses  are  written  in  larger, 
bolder  letters  and  are  numbered  17  and  18.  The 
first  verse  is  spoken  by  Sukra  and  the  second 
constitutes  Rambha’s  response.  The  commen¬ 
taries  are  numbered  ii  and  12.  Both  Rambha 
and  Sukra  are  well-known  figures  in  Hindu 
mythology.  Rambha  is  a  celestial  dancer,  while 
Sukra  is  the  priest  of  the  asuras,  or  titans. 

In  the  illustration  a  young  ascetic  is  seated  in 
meditation  on  a  tiger  skin  atop  a  platform  of 
boulders  below  a  tree.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  figure’s  sex.  The  face  and  the  long  hair 
indicate  a  female  but  the  chest  is  flat.  The  second 
figure,  about  whose  femininity  there  is  no  ambi¬ 
guity,  sits  on  the  edge  of  water  and  seems  to  be 
attending  to  the  sole  of  her  right  foot.  She 
seems  to  be  picking  a  thorn  from  her  foot,  which 
is  a  very  ancient  motif  in  Indian  art.  The  ground 
is  painted  in  olive  green,  and  the  sky  above  is 
yellow,  white,  and  blue-gray. 
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CAT.  88  text  detail 


The  text  is  written  in  gold  letters  against  a  red 
ground,  as  one  encounters  in  Jain  manuscripts. 
Moreover,  although  both  text  and  picture  are 
vertically  oriented,  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
folio  are  comparable  to  those  of  Jain  manuscript 
leaves.  The  format  of  the  manuscript,  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  bound,  and  the  colors  of  the  text 
page  would  indicate  a  western  Indian  origin 
or  at  least  the  scribe’s  acquaintance  with  Jain 
illuminated  manuscripts.  The  illustration, 
however,  does  not  reveal  any  relationship  to  the 
kind  of  painting  that  was  being  done  in  Gujarat 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  is  when  this  manuscript  was 
probably  prepared.  A  number  of  artists  trained 
in  the  Mughal  manner  were  employed  in  a  wide 
area  including  Rajasthan,  Madhya  Pradesh,  and 
Uttar  Pradesh  during  this  period. 

The  book  from  which  this  leaf  came  could  have 
been  made  for  a  Hindu  or  a  Jain  patron.  More 
likely  he  was  Hindu  who  was  either  attached  to 
the  Mughal  court  or  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  Mughal  style.  The  picture’s  style  is  closely 
comparable  to  a  popular  Mughal  Ragamala 
painting  in  the  Khajanchi  Collection,  Bikaner 
(P.  Chandra  i960,  fig.  18,  pi.  x).  Recently  some 
Pahari  pictures  of  this  theme,  probably  based 
on  the  manuscript  to  which  the  museum’s  folio 
belongs,  have  been  published  in  a  portfolio 
(K.  Khandalavala,  A  Heavenly  Romance:  Sukra 
Rambha  Samvada  [New  Delhi:  Lalit  Kala 
Akademi,  1991]). 


TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  RAGAMALA  SERIES 


Popular  Mughal,  Akbar— Jahangir  period,  series 
dated  1605/6 

A  Gaiidi  Ragini 

Folio,  dVz  X  6/4  in  (21.6  X  15.9  cm) 
Illustration,  x  4V2  in  (15.9  x  11.4  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 74. 5. 14 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  152,  no.  209 
(not  illustrated). 

B  Meghamallara  Raga 

Folio,  8%  X  dVs  in  (21.9  x  16.2  cm) 
Illustration,  dVs  x  5  in  (16.2  x  12.7  cm) 

Gift  of  Paul  F.  Walter 
M. 86. 345. 1 

Literature:  Pal  1978,  pp.  56—57,  no.  5. 


A  The  Sanskrit  couplet  above  the  picture 
describes  the  ragini  as  a  lady  whose  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  her  splendid  attire,  who  is  adorned 
with  a  girdle  of  sweet-sounding  bells,  whose 
hands  hold  two  sprays  of  the  divine  tree,  and  who 
always  gives  pleasure.  Then  follows  the  numeral 
eight  and  the  title  Gaudi  Ragini.  The  second, 
smaller  inscription  on  the  right  margin  in  a 
different  hand  states  guchinananga,  whose 
meaning  is  not  clear;  below  is  the  numeral  S.  In 
the  picture  the  female  personification  of  Gaudi 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  composition  and  looks 
to  her  left.  A  peacock  with  its  wings  spread  as  if 
about  to  take  off  stands  on  the  right.  The  bird  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  text  above.  The  landscape 
is  enlivened  with  a  stream  or  pool  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  which  are  a  duck  and  lotuses.  Two 
cranes  and  several  smaller  birds  fly  across  the  sky. 
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CAT.  89A  (left) 

CAT.  89B  (right) 

CAT.  89A  detail  (overleaf) 


The  placement  of  the  ttees  provides  considetable 
depth  of  field,  which  is  a  distinctive  character¬ 
istic  of  Mughal  painting.  The  middle  band,  how¬ 
ever,  is  painted  red,  following  the  native  tradition. 

B  The  verse  above  describes  Meghamallara 
Raga  as  the  god  of  love,  who  is  of  a  splendid  blue 
complexion,  of  tender  body  and  lovely  form, 
proud  as  well  as  playful,  and  fond  of  the  roar 
of  the  rain  cloud.  The  author  of  the  verse  is 
Saranga,  also  known  as  Sarangadeva,  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  composed  a  text 
on  music  called  Sangita  Ratnakara.  In  the 
representation  Meghamallara  is  shown  as  a  young 
male  of  light  blue  complexion  dancing  in  the  rain 
that  comes  down  from  the  sky,  which  is  painted 
in  dark  and  light  blue  and  across  which  fly  two 
cranes.  The  figure  of  the  raga  is  set  off  against 
a  red  rectangle.  The  background  is  a  flat  gray. 

The  same  light  blue  is  used  for  Meghamallara’s 
complexion  and  the  sky.  He  wears  a  three-tiered 
short  skirt  of  mauve,  yellow,  and  white  and  a 
yellow  shawl  over  his  shoulders. 


Four  other  pictures  from  this  series  are  in  the 
Museum  tut  Indische  Kunst,  Berlin  (Wald- 
schmidt  and  Waldschmidt  1975,  pp.  427  —  31, 
figs.  63,  109,  133,  pi.  I).  One  of  them  is  dated 
1605/6.  Although  these  pictures  are  charac¬ 
terized  as  popular  Mughal,  they  in  fact  show  a 
mixture  of  both  Mughal  technical  sophistication 
with  the  simplicity  preferred  by  Hindu  patrons. 
For  instance,  whereas  the  representation  of 
Gaudi  Ragini  (a)  has  been  rendered  in  the  more 
naturalistic  Mughal  style,  in  the  figures  are 
presented  in  a  single  plane  against  a  flat  back¬ 
ground  with  no  attempt  to  create  any  sense  of 
pictorial  space.  The  mode  of  distinguishing  the 
central  figure  by  a  red  rectangular  panel  is  a 
characteristic  of  a  contemporary  Bhagavatapurana 
series  generally  attributed  to  the  Rajasthani  state 
of  Bikaner  (Pal  1978,  p.  55,  no.  4a),  which  is 
why  this  picture  was  given  a  Bikaneri  attribution 
when  published  earlier,  and  a  possible  Bikaneri 
provenance  should  not  be  ruled  out  altogether. 
The  Sanskrit  text  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Ragamala  series  was  produced  for  a  Hindu 
patron,  who  probably  was  attached  to  the 
Mughal  court. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  RAGAMALA  SERIES:  SRI  RAGA 


Popular  Mughal,  Jahangir  period,  c.  1625 
Text  in  black  and  red  ink 
Folio,  9'/2  X  7'/2  in  (24.  i  x  19.  i  cm) 
Illustration,  8%  x  in  (21.9  x  18.4  cm) 
Gift  of  John  Ford 

M,70.59 


The  Sanskrit  verse  written  above  the  picture  in 
black  and  red  ink  identifies  the  musical  mode  as 
Sri  Raga  and  describes  him  as  a  man  of  matchless 
beauty  and  as  lovely  as  the  autumn  moon  who, 
seated  on  an  elegant  throne,  listens  to  the  stories 
sung  by  Narada  and  Tumburu.  The  verse  is 
ascribed  to  Madhava  and  other  sages. 

Appropriately,  a  white-complexioned  lord 
wearing  a  tiara  is  seated,  with  his  legs  held  m 
position  by  a  sash,  on  a  throne  within  a  pavilion. 
He  is  putting  something,  which  he  may  have 
picked  up  from  the  shallow  dish  in  his  left  hand, 
into  his  mouth,  while  a  servant  stands  behind 
him  and  fans  him  with  a  flywhisk.  In  front  the 
sage  Narada  sits  on  an  animal  skin  and  plays 
his  vina.  Narada  is  a  celestial  musician  who 
also  acts  as  a  divine  messenger.  Behind  him  is 
the  horse-headed  Tumburu  with  a  pair  of 
cymbals.  Tumburu  is  a  semi-divine  being  called 
a  gandharva  and  is  given  the  head  of  a  donkey 
or  a  horse.  The  iconography  as  well  as  the  text 
above  are  fairly  standard  for  this  raga  and  are 
encountered  in  several  Rajasthani  and  popular 
Mughal  Ragamala  series  (see  Ebeling  1973, 
pp.  118-24,  239,  no.  180,  for  a  picture  with 
similar  text  and  iconography). 

This  painting  and  three  others  from  the  same 
series  in  a  private  collection  (Pal  1971b,  p.  33, 
no.  31)  are  closely  related  stylistically  to  other 
Ragamala  series  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
that  are  regarded  as  provincial  or  popular  Mughal 
(Stooke  and  Khandalavala  1953;  Khandalavala 
et  al.  i960,  figs.  26,  28;  and  Falk  and  Archer 
1981,  no.  64).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  represen¬ 
tation  here  is  somewhat  more  flattened  with 
local  areas  of  color  clearly  demarcated.  The  sky 
is  not  quite  as  lively  as  one  finds  in  most  popular 
Mughal  pictures,  but  the  faces  of  Narada  and  the 
servant  are  rendered  with  finesse  characteristic 
of  the  Mughal  style.  It  is  possible  that  the  series 
was  painted  by  a  Mughal-trained  artist  for  a 
Rajput  patron  in  Rajasthan  rather  than  in  Delhi 
or  Agra  or  other  centers  of  Mughal  painting. 
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THE  ASCETIC  RISHYASRINGA  AND  WOMEN 
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Popular  Mughal,  Shah  Jahan  or  Aurangzeb 
period,  1650—75 
Ink  with  color 

Overall,  8%  x  6‘/i  in  (22.5  X  15.9  cm) 
Illustration,  SVz  x  6'/4  in  (21.6  x  15.9  cm) 

Gift  of  Paul  F.  Walter 
M.76. 149. 1 

Literature:  Pal  &  Glynn  1976,  pp.  10,  ii,  no.  i. 


The  scene  represents  a  hermitage  in  the  woods 
where  a  young  Hindu  ascetic  stands  before  a 
leafy  hut  below  a  banyan  tree.  He  holds  a  large 
rosary  with  both  hands.  A  group  of  deer  are  in 
front  of  the  hut,  and  a  stream  is  indicated  in 
the  foreground.  Three  women  on  the  right 
are  approaching  hesitantly  or  watching 
him  discreetly. 

A  dose  examination  of  the  youthful  ascetic 
reveals  that  a  horn  projects  from  his  forehead. 
Clearly  therefore  he  represents  the  ascetic 
Rishyasringa,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
characters  in  Indian  mythology.  He  was  born 
with  a  horn  because  his  father  had  once  seen  the 
nymph  Urvashi  and  spilled  his  seed  in  the  water. 
A  doe  drank  the  potent  water  and  gave  birth 
to  Rishyasringa.  Brought  up  in  his  isolated 
hermitage  by  his  father,  the  young  Rishyasringa 
led  a  very  sheltered  life  and  never  encountered 
a  woman.  Once  there  was  a  prolonged  drought 
in  the  neighboring  kingdom,  and  the  ruler  was 
told  that  only  Rishyasringa  could  bring  rains. 

So  the  king  sent  a  beautiful  courtesan  and  her 
companions  to  bring  the  innocent  youth  to  his 
land.  The  women  abducted  Rishyasringa  and 
took  him  to  the  king.  The  drought  finally  ended, 
and  Rishyasringa  married  the  king’s  daughter, 
Santa.  In  this  picture  the  artist  illustrated  the 
moment  when  the  women  approach  stealthily 
to  kidnap  the  young  ascetic. 

Whether  this  was  intended  to  be  a  part  of  a 
series  of  pictures  depicting  this  story,  which 
is  included  in  both  the  Ramayana  and  the 
Mahabharata,  is  not  known.  The  Khan  Khanan’s 
Ramayana  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  contains  an  illustration  of  the 
tale  (Beach  1981,  p.  136,  no.  15b)  that  is  similar. 
Because  of  the  unfinished  state  of  the  museum’s 
illustration,  one  can  appreciate  the  unknown 
artist’s  accomplished  draughtmanship.  Not 
only  does  the  drawing  reveal  great  verve,  but 
judicious  use  of  shading  has  made  the  forms  both 
naturalistic  and  lively.  Although  not  as  dramatic 
as  some  of  the  genre  scenes  with  ascetics  that 
began  to  appear  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan, 
this  charming  sketch  is  refreshingly  original 
for  its  subject  matter  and  is  rendered  in  an 
expressive  manner. 
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PAGE  OF  CALLIGRAPHY 


Northern  India  (r');  sixteenth  century 

Ink  on  brown  paper 

31/2  X  678  in  (8.9  X  17.5  cm) 

Gift  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Mathey 
M. 84. 224.4 


The  text  written  in  large  letters  in  the  upper  line 
is  in  the  Arabic  language,  while  that  in  smaller 
letters  in  the  lower  line  is  in  Persian.  S.  Digby 
has  translated  the  text  as  follows: 

Upper  line 

Would  that  Muhammad's  God  had  not  created 
Muhammad! 

Lower  line 

Would  that  {my}  mother  had  not  given  birth:  it  would 
have  been  better  would  that  she  had  given  me  poison 
instead  of  milk!  It  would  have  been  better. 


According  to  Digby  there  are  errors  of  grammar 
in  both  the  Arabic  and  the  Persian.  The  poet 
responsible  for  the  text  is  not  known,  but  his 
cynical  mood  is  transparent  in  his  composition. 

The  script  is  the  thuluth,  which  was  used 
frequently  on  Indian  Islamic  buildings  for 
monumental  calligraphy  because  of  its  dignified 
appearance  and  well-proportioned  and  uniformly 
thick  letters.  Although  the  calligraphy  in  this 
example  is  not  of  high  quality,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  best  examples  of  Persian 
calligraphy,  it  is  a  rare  specimen  of  sixteenth- 
century  thuluth  script  from  Mughal  India. 
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Calligraphy  by  Shamsa  Kashmiri 
Rajasthan,  Ajmer;  dated  A.H.  1024,  A.D.  1615 
Black  and  red  ink  and  gold 
Folios,  8  X  5yK  in  (20.3  x  13.0  cm) 

Texts,  4'/(  X  2%  in  (10.8  x  6.0  cm) 

Covers,  S'/i  x  yVir,  in  (21.0  x  13.5  cm) 

Indian  Art  Special  Purpose  Fund 
M.87.21 

A  Opening  Pages 
B  Colophon  Page  ivith  Seals 


This  volume  has  eight  folios  with  fourteen  pages 
of  text  inset  in  central  bordered  panels.  The  first 
page  has  irregular  calligraphy  and  three  round 
seal  stamps.  No  illustrations.  There  are  five  lines 
ot  text  in  black  and  red  ink  per  page,  except  for 
page  two,  which  has  a  heading  in  red  and  three 
lines  of  text  in  black  and  three  lines  in  red  ink. 
The  text  is  written  on  buff  paper;  around  it  are 
narrow  bands  of  gold,  ink,  and  white  pigment. 
There  are  four  instances  of  marginal  notes  or 
addenda.  The  text  insets  are  mounted  onto 
coarser  tan  paper,  which  has  been  lengthened, 
widened,  and  repaired  in  places.  Numerous 
worm  holes  are  evident.  The  covers  of  cardboard 
covered  in  red  fabric  and  black  leather  with  gold 
embellishment  are  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  inside  of  the  back  cover  has  an  Arabic 
inscription  in  gold  leaf 
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The  script  used  is  the  nastaliq.  The  text  is  of  the 
munajat  (silent  and  fervent  prayer)  to  Ali,  with 
the  Arabic  in  black  ink  and  Persian  translations 
in  red  below  it.  The  colophon  informs  us  that  the 
book  was  copied  on  the  eleventh  of  Jumada  ii  in 
the  Hijra  year  1024  (A.D.  8  July  1615)  at  the 
tomb  ol  Khwaja  Mu’in  al-Haqq  wad-Din  (Muin 
ad-Din  Chishti)  by  “the  needy,  the  little,  the 
sinner  Shamsa  Kashmiri.”  Nothing  is  known  of 
Shamsa  except  that  he  was  from  Kashmir  and 
presumably  had  settled  in  Ajmer  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Chishti  saint  or  was  a  visitor  there. 

Among  the  various  notes  contained  on  the  first 
page,  the  owner’s  name  is  given  as  Muhammad 
Yusuf,  who  declares  himself  to  be  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Nut  ad-Din  Jahangir  Shah.  On  16 
September  1632  the  book  was  presented  by  the 
owner,  presumably  to  Shah  Jahan’s  library,  as 


there  are  notations  that  say  Shah  Jahan  saw  the 
book  three  times,  on  17  April  1635,  24  May 
1637,  and,  finally,  during  August-September 
1639.  There  is  a  seal  giving  the  following 
information:  “Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  devoted  slave 
ofMuhyi  ad-Din  [a.h.]  1133”  (A.D.  1720/21). 
This  Nizam  al-Mulk  may  well  be  the  founder  of 
the  Asafiya  dynasty  of  Hyderabad  (1671  —  1748). 
He  was  the  Mughal  viceroy  in  the  Deccan  in 
1720/21  and  may  have  received  the  book  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  from  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah  (r.  1719-48). 
Muhyi  ad-Din  (“reviver  of  the  faith”)  was  part 
of  the  reign  name  of  Aurangzeb  (r.  1658-1707) 
as  well  as  being  the  name  of  Ibn  Arabi,  the  great 
Sufi  mystic  (1165  —  1240),  and  one  wonders  if 
Nizam  al-Mulk  might  not  have  been  a  follower 
of  his. 
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TESTIMONIAL  LETTER 


94 


Aurangzeb  period,  dated  A.H.  1095,  A.D.  1684 
With  border,  i8y4  x  yVs  in  (46.4  x  20.0  cm) 
Text,  lo’A  X  4V«  in  (27.3  x  ii.  i  cm) 

Indian  Art  Special  Purpose  Fund 
M.85.37. 1 


As  read  and  translated  by  Z.  A.  Desai,  the  seal 
and  the  text  of  the  letter  are  as  follows: 

SEAL 

Haji  Muhammad  Baqir,  house-born  servant  of 
Shah  Alamgir  { regnal}  year  22,  {A.H.}  iog{o} 

{A.D.  1679I80} 

TEXT 

When  in  these  days  of  happy  ending,  proceeding  from 
the  forecourt  of  caliphate  and  sovereignty  on  { ivay  to 
take  charge  of}  the  duties  of  the  royal  Khalisa  lands 
relating  to  the  Sarkar  of  Shahabad  and  chakla 
Dhamoni  {in  Madhya  Pradesh},  I  reached  Sironj 
{Madhya  Pradesh},  the  cream  of  astronomers  of  ages 
Misra  Kir  pa  Ram  met  me.  The  few  hours  of  time  that 
passed  in  the  company  of  the  aforesaid,  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them.  Consequently,  these  few  words  have  been 
written  so  that  any  time  the  said  Misra  comes  to  {meet 
me}  in  any  province,  God  willing  as  far  as  possible, 
he  will  he  shoivn  consideration,  and,  when  I  get 
promotion,  he  will  also  receive  {further}  consideration 
accordingly.  And  it  is  also  resolved  that  from  my 
kinsmen  and  offspring  also,  {everyone}  will  show, 
favors  to  Misra  and  his  offspring.  This  took  place 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  of  victorious 
Safar,  {regnal}  year  27. 

The  regnal  year  27  cited  in  the  text  is 
A.H.  1095,  and  24  Safar  1095  corresponds  to 
A.D.  12  February  1684. 

This  testimonial  letter  was  written  on  behalf 
of  an  esteemed  Hindu  astrologer  of  Sironj  in 
Madhya  Pradesh  by  the  Mughal  administrator 
Haji  Muhammad  Baqir,  who  also  claims  to  have 
been  house-born,  that  is,  his  father  too  served 
the  Mughal  court,  where  the  letter- writer  was 
born.  He  may  have  written  the  letter  himself  but 
more  likely  dictated  it  to  a  scribe  and  endorsed 
it  with  his  seal.  The  script  is  the  nastaliq.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  even  an  ordinary  letter 
has  been  mounted  and  decorated  with  a  floral 
border  as  if  it  were  an  album  leaf  (compare  the 
border  with  that  of  [80}). 
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Although  the  background  of  both  (the  Mughal 

and  Deccani)  schools  was  Safavid  Persian, 

each  created  a  new  world  of  art: 

dynamic,  tangible,  realistic,  a  world  teeming 

with  action  in  conquered  space,  in  the  Mughal  studio; 

a  kingdmi  of  sated  nostalgia,  abandoned  to 

scents  and  dreams,  lingering  in  flowers, 

gloiving  in  colors,  calm  and  deep,  in  the  Deccan. 

In  this  ivorld  of  enchantment,  modeled  bodies, 
voluminous  garments,  and  inserts  of 
European  distant  vieu’s  occupy  or  float  in  a 


picture  space  of  deep  tenderness. ' 


Introduction 


The  first  Muslim  kingdom  in  the  Deccan  was  founded  by  an  officer  of  the  Delhi  sultan 
in  1347.  From  his  title  Bahman  Shah,  the  dynasty  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bahmanid 
dynasty.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  five  governors  in  the  Bahmanid  realm 
rebelled  and  established  five  separate  sultanates,  only  three  of  which  survived.  These  were 
Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur,  and  Golconda,  which  flourished  until  Ahmadnagar  was  absorbed 
into  the  Mughal  empire  in  1600  and  the  other  two  in  1686  and  1687,  respectively. 

The  founder  of  Ahmadnagar,  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah  Bahati  1  (r.  1490— 1510), 
was  one  such  rebellious  Bahmanid  governor  and  the  son  of  a  Hindu  slave  who  had 
converted  to  Islam.  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  dynasty  of 
Istanbul  and  was  a  political  refugee.  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  the  founder  of  Golconda,  was  a 
Black  Sheep  {Qara  Qoyunlu)  Turkman  prince  who  had  fled  to  India  for  political  reasons.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  courts  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda  should  have  been  par¬ 
tial  to  the  cultures  of  Turkey  and  western  Iran.  They  also  attracted  large  communities  of 
Turks,  Iranians,  Arabs,  and  Africans  for  both  commerce  and  cultural  enrichment,  and  hence 
these  foreign  elements  have  remained  a  strong  presence  in  Deccani  courts  and  societies. 

The  early  history  of  painting  in  these  kingdoms,  founded  at  different  times, 
is  obscure,  as  few  works  earlier  than  about  1550  can  be  attributed  to  the  region.  However, 
considering  the  interests  and  tastes  of  many  of  the  rulers,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  painting.  For  instance,  writing  about  the  second  Adil  Shahi  Sultan  of 
Bijapur,  Ismail  (r.  1509—34),  the  historian  Ferishta  commented:  “He  was  an  adept  in  the 
arts  of  painting,  varnishing,  making  arrows  and  embroidering  saddle-cloths.  In  music  and 
poetry  he  excelled  most  of  his  age.  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  learned  men  and  poets, 
numbers  of  whom  he  munificently  supported  at  his  court.  .  .  .  He  was  fonder  of  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  manners,  music  and  language,  than  the  Decanny:  he  seldom  made 
use  of  the  latter  tongue.” ^ 

If  this  description  of  Ismail’s  cultural  accomplishments  and  inclinations  is 
no  exaggeration,  then  one  can  assume  that  a  royal  workshop  must  already  have  been 
established  in  Bijapur  by  the  founder  of  the  kingdom.  How  else  could  his  successor  have 
learned  to  paint,  presumably  when  he  was  a  child?  No  less  interesting  is  Fetish tas  claim 
that  Ismail  preferred  the  Iranian  and  Turkish  manners  to  the  Indian.  Most  surviving 
illuminated  books  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  both  Bijapur  and 
Golconda,  such  as  al-Qazwini’s  work  in  the  collection  [95},  either  directly  imitate 


imported  styles  or  are  strongly  influenced  by  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  a 
Deccani  artist  was  illustrating  the  al-Qazwini  manuscript  in  1570,  others  from  the  region 
were  busy  contributing  to  the  Hamzanama  at  the  Mughal  court  at  Agra.  The  taste  for 
exotic  styles  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  Deccani  kingdoms  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  though  recognizably  Deccani  styles  had  emerged  earlier. 

The  majority  of  the  examples  of  Deccani  pictures  and  calligraphy  of  the 
Mughal  period  in  the  collection  are  from  either  Bijapur  or  Golconda.  Only  one  painting 
[112}  has  been  attributed  to  the  third  Deccani  sultanate,  Ahmadnagar,  although  scholarly 
opinion  on  it  is  not  unanimous.  With  two,  or  possibly  three,  exceptions  all  the  Deccani 
paintings  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  exceptions  are  two  illustrated  folios 
from  an  Islamic  book  probably  produced  about  1570  [95],  a  slightly  later  Ganri  Ragini 
[112},  and  a  Female  Ascetic  C96A}. 

The  book,  an  Ajaih  al-Makhluqat  (Wonders  of  creation  and  oddities  of 
existence)  of  al-Qazwini,  was  copied  and  illustrated  in  Bijapur.  At  the  time  it  was  made, 
the  Akbari  studio  in  the  north  was  creating  the  Mughal  style  of  painting.  Unlike  the 
Hamzanama,  the  1570  Bijapuri  book  is  not  painted  in  an  innovative  style  but,  like  the 
Sultanate-period  Khamsa  {41],  harks  back  to  West  Asian  paintings  of  an  earlier  period. 

The  style  of  the  Ajaih  illustrations  has  little  to  do  with  Bijapuri  painting  of  the  period, 
as  seen  in  several  illustrated  manuscripts  rendered  for  Ali  Adil  Shah  l  (r.  1557—79),  who 
did  establish  an  atelier  to  produce  books.  Instead  it  shows  close  similarities  with  the  late- 
fourteenth-century  West  Asian  manuscripts  of  the  same  text,  particularly  with  the  Sarre 
manuscript.  In  fact,  the  two  manuscripts  have  the  same  conflations  of  subject  matter,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bijapuri  artist  had  at  his  disposal  either  the  Sarre  manu¬ 
script  or  another  like  it  to  use  as  a  model.  Whether  the  artist  was  an  Iranian  or  an  Indian 
is  less  easy  to  discern.  The  more  crudely  rendered  illustrations  from  another  Ajaih  manu¬ 
script  [113]  done  a  century  later  than  the  Bijapuri  one  reflect  the  Deccani  artists’  continued 
dependence  on  earlier  foreign  models. 

That  Iranian  art  should  have  served  as  a  paradigm  for  Deccani  patrons  is  not 
surprising.  As  in  the  northern  courts,  so  also  in  those  in  the  Deccan — Iran  was  the  role 
model  for  social  behavior  as  well  as  cultural  matters.  The  Deccan  still  remains  the  most 
important  center  of  Arab  learning  on  the  subcontinent. 

There  are  other  works  in  the  collection  besides  the  al-Qazwini  manuscript 
that  either  show  direct  Iranian  influence  or  reflect  their  patrons’  highly  Persianized  taste. 
While  a  Shahnama  illustration  [97A]  does  reveal  Indian  characteristics  despite  its  strong 
Persian  flavor,  there  is  disagreement  among  scholars  about  the  origins  of  two  other 
pictures.  If  the  Youth  Dressed  in  Green  [98}  was  rendered  in  Bijapur,  an  artist  trained  in 
Safavid  Iran  must  have  been  responsible  for  painting  it.  Similarly,  although  some  scholars 
attribute  the  charming  picture  of  a  delicate  dancing  lady  [105]  to  either  Turkey  or  the 
Mughal  north,  it  was  probably  painted  in  Golconda,  where  at  least  one  artist  working 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  copying  conventional  Safavid 
subjects.  ^  In  fact,  one  finds  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  both  strongly  Persianized  and  distinctively  local  styles  existed  concurrently  in  all 
three  Deccani  kingdoms. 

Of  the  three,  information  about  Ahmadnagar  is  the  most  meager.  Not  only 
was  the  school  short-lived,  little  of  its  output  has  survived.  Only  one  picture  in  the 
collection  is  attributed  to  Ahmadnagar  [112],  although  M.  Zebrowski  prefers  a  northern 
Deccani  provenance  for  it.  Representing  a  musical  mode,  this  vivacious  picture  does 
exhibit  stylistic  features  seen  in  Ahmadnagar  painting,  in  particular  in  a  manuscript 
prepared  for  the  court  early  in  the  reign  of  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah  l  (r.  1565-88). 
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Whether  produced  in  Ahmadnagar  or  in  the  northern  Deccan,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  Deccani  pictorial  tradition  at  its  best.  With  its  vibrant  coloring  and  unusual 
treatment  of  natural  forms,  Gauri  Ragini  epitomizes  a  romantic  world  where  the  lyrical 
mood  is  more  important  than  realistic  representation.  This  is  expressed  as  much  by  the 
humans  portrayed  as  by  the  forms  of  nature,  which  are  often  fanciful  creations.  The 
effusively  whimsical  rendering  of  nature  clearly  apparent  in  the  candylike  outcrops  along 
the  lower  section  of  the  Gauri  Ragini  was  to  remain  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Deccani  painting  even  after  contact  with  the  more  naturalistic  Mughal  tradition  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Deccani  artists  never  quite  surrendered  their 
penchant  for  visionary  landscapes  with  phantasmal,  exuberant,  or  even  turbulent  rock 
and  cloud  formations;  for  the  bold  distortion  of  shapes  and  forms  to  create  configurations 
of  fantasy  rather  than  reality;  for  flat  but  lively  compositions;  for  highly  stylized  but 
luxurious  foliage;  and  for  luminous,  sensuous  colors.  Some  of  these  elements  reflect  a 
continuous  admiration  for  West  Asian  pictorial  traditions  among  Deccani  patrons.  As 
Zebrowski  summed  up,  “the  delicate  rhythms  of  Persia,  the  lush  sensuality  of  Southern 
India,  the  restraint  of  European  and  Ottoman  Turkish  portraiture  all  contributed”  to 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Deccani  aesthetic.'^  Despite  the  fact  that  the  three  kingdoms  were 
politically  independent,  there  was  good  deal  of  cultural  exchange  among  them.  Although 
the  styles  developed  at  the  courts  are  recognizably  different,  they  have  in  common  the 
basic  traits  of  Deccani  painting  enumerated  above.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  artists  moved 
about  freely  among  the  three  states  in  search  of  patronage. 

Several  of  the  Deccani  paintings  in  the  collection  once  belonged  to  albums 
that  perhaps  were  assembled  in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  was  the  case  in  the  Mughal 
tradition,  usually  an  album  leaf  consists  of  a  portrait  on  one  side  and  a  page  of  calligraphy 
on  the  other.  Some  of  the  portraits  are  of  rulers,  although  not  necessarily  taken  from  life, 
while  others  are  of  nobles  or  religious  leaders.  The  earliest  album  leaf  has  not  strictly  a 
portrait  but  a  fine  representation  of  a  yogini  [96A],  a  subject  that  was  especially  popular 
in  Bijapur.  Most  portraits  in  the  collection,  whether  from  Bijapur  or  Golconda,  are  fairly 
straightforward  depictions  with  both  Deccani  and  Mughal  features.  Two  of  the  Bijapuri 
portraits  depict  Muhammad  Adil  Shah  C99A,  ioob],  and  a  third  portrays  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  II  [loi].  While  the  former  two  may  have  been  done  during  the  ruler’s  lifetime,  the 
latter  is  certainly  a  posthumous  portrait,  probably  based  on  an  earlier  model.  Although 
not  as  sumptuous  and  elaborate  as  the  well-known  sixteenth-century  portraits  of  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah,  it  is  more  characteristically  Deccani  than  the  other  two.  For  instance,  the  ruler 
is  depicted  with  a  swagger  that  is  typically  Deccani,  as  also  are  the  three-quarter  view  of 
the  face,  the  absence  of  the  nimbus  found  in  contemporaneous  Mughal  royal  portraits, 
a  greater  idealization  of  the  features,  and  the  interest  in  details  of  attire,  which  is  of 
a  local  design. 

By  contrast,  the  influence  of  Mughal  portraiture  is  evident  in  both  portraits 
of  Muhammad  Adil  Shah.  In  the  group  picture  {99A}  the  strict  profile  representation, 
the  formal  and  somewhat  stiff  posture,  as  well  as  the  halo,  are  adaptations  of  Mughal 
conventions.  However,  the  inclusion  of  a  boy  (in  others  it  may  be  a  woman)  holding  a 
spittoon,  or  more  commonly  a  cloth  fan,  is  characteristically  Deccani  and  is  seen  in  the 
Golconda  portraits  of  rulers  [io3E,f,g}  as  well  as  other  regal  figures  fioy,  114}.  The 
representations  of  the  rulers  in  the  Golconda  manuscript  [103}  are  clearly  imaginary,  and 
they  differ  from  the  others  in  the  collection  in  their  attempts  at  flattering  portrayals.  Most 
of  the  other  late-seventeenth-century  Golconda  portraits  [106,  iioA,  iiib}  are  strongly 
Mughal  in  their  simple  composition,  the  coloring  of  the  background,  and  a  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  capturing  the  likenesses  of  the  subjects.  The  increase  in  Mughal  influence  at  this 
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time  is  not  surprising  given  the  fact  that  in  the  mid-i68os  Aurangzeb  finally  gained 
control  of  the  Deccan.  Mughal  influence  is  also  evident  in  the  depiction  of  Rai  Jabha 
Chand  [io8],  but  the  rest  of  the  picture  shows  typically  Deccani  characteristics. 

Like  other  cultured  Muslim  patrons,  those  in  the  Deccan  were  highly 
appreciative  of  examples  of  calligraphy.  Although  none  of  the  examples  in  the  collection 
is  by  a  well-known  Iranian  master,  as  one  finds  in  imperial  Mughal  albums,  at  least  two 
appear  to  have  been  done  by  calligraphers  of  some  renown  [lOOA,  hob],  as  is  indicated  by 
their  titles.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  whether  they  were  Indians  or  foreigners. 
One  of  the  examples  of  calligraphy  [109]  is  by  Abul  Baqa  al-Musavi,  who  was  a  court 
calligrapher  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  but  nothing  else  is  known  about  him. 

He  may  have  been  in  the  Deccan  at  the  time  he  copied  this  piece,  or  it  may  have  been 
done  farther  north  and  collected  by  an  admirer  in  the  Deccan.  With  one  exception  all  the 
examples  of  calligraphy  are  in  the  nastaliq  script,  which  obviously  was  the  most  popular 
in  the  Deccani  courts  as  it  was  with  the  Mughals.  The  exception  is  a  page  of  the  more 
cursive  and  whimsical  shikasta  script  done  by  Nadir  al-Zaman  [iooa].  It  is  a  rare  and 
handsome  example  of  the  aesthetic  use  of  this  script.  It  should  be  noted  that  little  work 
has  been  done  on  Deccani  calligraphy. 

This  brief  introduction  of  the  museum’s  holdings  of  Deccani  paintings  and 
calligraphy  may  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  few  words  about  marbled  paper,  which 
appears  to  have  had  particular  attraction  for  local  patrons.  Examples  of  marbled  paper  in 
the  collection  reveal  three  different  uses.  In  one  instance  marbled  paper  has  been  used  as  a 
mount  for  a  drawing  and  a  calligraphic  page  C96}.  The  rich  design  of  the  marbled  paper 
acts  as  a  foil  for  the  simplicity  of  both  the  drawing  and  the  calligraphy.  In  a  second 
example  also  marbled  paper  has  been  employed  in  a  mount  for  a  lightly  colored  drawing, 
but  this  time  it  forms  a  discreet  inner  border  around  the  figure  [105}.  Indeed,  this  album 
page  is  a  fine  example  of  how  effectively  picture,  calligraphic  panels,  marbling,  as  well  as 
figurative  and  geometric  decorative  motifs  have  been  harmoniously  combined  to  create 
a  coherent,  collagelike  composition.  In  the  third  example  the  calligrapher  has  very 
attractively  floated  his  nastaliq  letters  on  a  piece  of  marbled  paper,  which  enhances  the 
animated  quality  of  the  writing  {iiia}. 

Where  and  when  the  art  of  marbling  was  invented  is  not  known.  China 
remains  a  possibility.  By  the  early  1500s,  however,  marbling  was  known  both  in  Iran  and 
Turkey,  whence  the  technique  must  have  reached  India,  as  it  did  Europe.  The  Persian  and 
Turkish  words  for  marbling  are  abri  and  ebru,  respectively,  both  meaning  “cloud  art,”  from 
which  the  Indian  term  abar  is  derived.  Both  Mughal  and  Deccani  artists  adopted  the  tech¬ 
nique,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  more  popular  in  the  south.  In  fact,  the  Deccani 
artists  also  employed  the  process  to  create  paintings  with  marbled  images.  As  there  are 
only  eighteen  such  pictures  known,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  done 
by  a  single  artist  or  workshop.  ^  It  was  certainly  more  common  to  use  marbled  paper  as 
background  for  calligraphy  and  borders  for  pictures. 
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NOTES 


1.  Kramrisch  1986,  p.  xvii. 

2.  Quoted  in  Zebrowski  1983,  p.  60. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  174. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

5.  See  C.  Weimann,  "Techniques  of 
Marbling  in  Early  Indian  Paintings," 
Fine  Print  (October  1983):  134  —  37, 
164  —  66. 
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CAT.  95B  detail 


Catalogue 


95 


Bijapur 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  pictures  are  painted  in  opaque  watercolor  and  gold  and  all  texts 
written  in  ink  on  paper. 


TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  AL-QAZWINl’S  AJAIB  AL-MAKHLUQAT 


Karnataka,  Bijapur;  c.  1570 

Text  in  ink,  gold,  and  opaque  watercolor 

A  Pairs  of  Eagles  and  Falcons 
B  Winged  Horse  and  Angel 
Text  in  black  and  red  ink 
Folio,  II  X  8'/2  in  (27.9  x  21.6  cm) 

Text  and  illustration,  p'Vie  x  qd\e  in 
(24.6  X  18.7  cm) 

The  Nasli  M.  Heeramaneck  Collection,  gift 
of  Joan  Palevsky 
M. 73. 5. 585 

Literature:  Pal  1974,  p.  102,  no.  187  (a  only 
illustrated);  Badiee  1978;  Pal  1987,  pp.  119, 
120,  fig.  79  (a  only  illustrated);  Blair  & 
Bloom  1991,  p.  83,  no.  i6c  (b  only). 

C  Winged  Feline  and  Cow 
D  Two  Winged  Angels 

Folio,  II  X  878  in  (27.9  X  22.5  cm) 

Text  and  illustration,  fk  x  -jds  in 
(25. 1  X  19.0  cm) 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pratapaditya  Pal 
M. 88. 213. 8 

Although  the  measurements  of  the  two  leaves 
vary  slightly,  very  likely  they  are  from  the  same 
manuscript  of  al-Qazwini’s  Ajaib  al-Makhluqat 
wa-Gharatb  al-Mawjudat  (Wonders  of  creation 
and  oddities  of  existence).  Two  folios  from  an 
Ajaib  in  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art  may 
belong  to  the  same  manuscript  (Binney  1973, 
p.  152,  no.  126). 


A  two-volume  work  on  cosmology  and 
geography,  the  Ajaib  was  written  by  Zakariya  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  Abu  Yahya  (1203-83). 
Fie  came  to  be  known  as  al-Qazwini  because 
the  family  had  settled  in  Qazwin  in  Iran.  The 
book  was  written  in  Arabic  and  subsequently 
translated  into  both  Persian  and  Turkish  (Atil 
1975,  p.  115);  the  museum’s  folios  are  from  a 
copy  in  Arabic.  An  encyclopedic  work,  the  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  discuss  celestial 
and  terrestrial  phenomena,  respectively.  The 
first  part  includes  a  substantial  discussion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  planets  and  the 
stars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavens,  such  as 
angels.  The  second  volume  describes  earthly 
phenomena,  such  as  the  elements,  minerals,  flora, 
fauna,  and  the  human  species.  It  also  includes 
much  geographical  information  about  the  earth. 

Both  folios  in  the  collection  represent  different 
types  of  angels  in  the  various  heavens.  As 
Qazwini  wrote,  “God  the  Almighty  has  created 
them  in  various  forms  and  differing  shapes  to  put 
his  creation  in  order  and  to  populate  his  heaven” 
(quoted  in  Badiee  1978,  p.  51).  The  text 
describes  seven  different  heavens  inhabited  by 
various  types  of  angelic  creatures. 
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CAT.  95A,B  f  opposite  top) 
CAT.  95C,D  ( opposite  bottom) 


In  her  article  (1978)  Badiee  discussed  at  length 
the  source  of  these  illustrations’  style  and  their 
provenance.  Stylistically  the  illustrations  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  another  manuscript  of  the 
same  book  most  likely  copied  and  illustrated  in 
Bijapur  in  1571/72  and  now  in  the  India  Office 
Library,  London.  That  manuscript  was  prepared 
for  b.  Kamal  ad-Din  Husayn,  who  may  have  been 
a  courtier  both  in  Golconda  and  aftet  about  1565 
in  Bijapur.  An  inscription  in  Mecca  describes 
him  as  a  collector  of  books.  It  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  wanted  a  second  copy,  but  he  could 
have  had  a  second  presentation  copy  prepared. 

Indeed,  this  copy  of  the  Wonders  of  Creation  and 
Oddities  of  Existence  may  have  been  owned  by 
Ali  I,  the  ruler  of  Bijapur  (r.  1557  —  79),  for  whom 
Kamal  ad-Din  worked.  According  to  Rafi  ad-Din 
Shirazi’s  history  of  Bijapur  until  1612,  Ali  i  “had 
a  great  inclination  toward  the  study  of  books  and 
he  had  procured  many  books  connected  with 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  so  that  a  coloured 
library  had  become  full.  Nearly  sixty  men, 
calligraphers,  gilders  of  books,  book  binders, 
and  illuminators  were  busy  doing  their  work  the 
whole  day  in  the  library”  (quoted  in  Zebrowski 
1983,  p.  61).  It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that 
Kamal  ad-Din’s  copy  may  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  after  he  saw  another  with  his  patron. 
Considering  the  fact  that  Ali  i  “procured  many 
books  connected  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,” 
a  copy  of  al-Qazwini’s  work  would  have  been 
a  desideratum.  Significantly,  another  dated 
Deccani  manuscript  of  the  period  is  of  the 
Nujum  al-Ulum,  which  is  concerned  with  magic, 
animals,  weapons,  and  astronomy,  but  it  is 
rendered  in  a  local  style  (Zebrowski  1983,  p.  63, 
figs.  43,  44). 

Shirazi’s  statement  about  Ali’s  interest  in  books 
also  explains  why  the  illustrations  in  the 
museum’s  folios  exhibit  no  local  influences  but 
hark  back  to  fourteenth-century  illustrated 
manuscripts  of  the  text,  as  discussed  by  Badiee 
(1978).  Obviously  the  royal  library  did  possess 
an  earlier  copy  of  the  work  that  had  been  written 
and  illuminated  in  West  Asia,  such  as  the  Sarre 
Qazwini  now  divided  between  two  American 
collections  (see  Badiee).  The  court  artists  of  Ali  i 
simply  used  it  as  a  model  when  a  copy  was 
needed.  This  was  not  only  the  practice  during 
the  Sultanate  period  but  also  among  Mughal 
artists,  who  often  modeled  the  compositions  of 
their  illustrations  on  West  Asian  prototypes. 

Without  examining  all  the  illustrations  it  is 
difficult  to  conclude  whether  the  artist 
responsible  for  the  illustrations  was  an  Indian  or 
an  Iranian.  In  the  museum’s  four  illustrations 
only  the  cow  looks  somewhat  Indian.  Otherwise, 
in  neither  the  coloring  nor  in  the  drawing,  or 


for  that  matter  in  the  figural  forms,  does  one 
encounter  any  specifically  Indian  trait.  If  the 
artist  was  an  Indian,  he  copied  his  Iranian 
models  faithfully.  The  coloring  reflects  the 
lustrous  brilliance  of  the  Iranian  palette  rather 
than  the  sensuous  warmth  of  Indian  pigments. 

On  both  leaves  the  portrayals  are  highly 
conceptual  but  lively.  The  winged  horse  (b), 
representing  the  angels  of  the  fourth  heaven,  is  a 
spirited  portrayal  with  a  body  of  vibrant  royal 
blue,  orange  hoofs,  black  mane  and  tail,  and  red- 
and-gray  wings.  The  supine  angel,  representing 
the  angels  of  the  fifth  heaven,  has  a  very  Iranian 
face  with  lightly  indicated  features.  He  has 
orange-and-blue  wings  and  wears  multicolored 
garments  of  mauve,  blue,  red,  white,  orange, 
and  brown.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  leaf  (a) 
are  conceptually  rendered  pairs  of  eagles  and 
falcons  representing  the  second  and  third  heavens. 
On  c  the  first  two  heavens  are  symbolized  by  a 
winged  feline  and  a  cow,  neither  of  which  is 
very  naturalistically  drawn  but  which  are  more 
convincing  than  the  birds.  The  feline  is  almost 
colorless  except  for  a  few  patches  of  gray.  The 
cow  by  contrast  has  a  bright  red  body  with  gray 
hooves  and  blue  horns.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  the  wings  of  the  feline  are  not  at  all 
integrated  with  the  body  but  rather  serve  as  a 
backdrop.  Likewise,  the  red  wings  of  the  green 
angel  on  page  D  are  not  grafted  to  the  body,  but 
those  on  the  shoulders  of  the  blue  angel  are.  The 
green  angel  has  black  spots  on  his  body.  He 
seems  to  be  falling  over  his  companion,  who  has 
a  light  blue  body  with  wings  in  a  different  shade 
of  blue.  Both  angels  have  black  hair. 

The  text  on  the  leaves  has  been  translated  by 
Z.  A.  Desai  as  follows: 

And  the  angels  of  the  second  sphere  are  in  the  likeness 
of  the  eagle  [uqab},  and  the  name  of  the  guardian 
angel  for  them  is  Mikhail,  and  they  are  accountable 
to  him. 

And  the  angels  of  the  third  sphere  are  in  the 
likeness  of  the  eagle  [nasr],  and  the  name  of  the 
guardian-angel  for  them  is  Saidhail,  and  they  are 
accountable  to  him. 

And  the  angels  of  the  fourth  sphere  are  in  the 
likeness  of  the  horse,  and  the  name  of  the  guardian- 
angel  for  them  is  Salsail,  and  they  are  accountable 
to  him. 

And  the  angels  of  the  fifth  sphere  are  in  the  likeness 
of  the  peri  (hur),  and  the  name  of  the  guardian-angel 
for  them  is  Kalkail,  and  they  are  accountable  to  him. 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  ALBUM 


Folio,  I4y2  X  io'/h  in  (36.8  X  25.7  cm),  irregular 
Bequest  of  Edwin  Binney,  3rd 
M.90. 141.3 

A  Female  Ascetic 

Karnataka,  Bijapur;  1600  or  slightly  earlier 

5‘/i  X  2%  in  (13.3  X  7.0  cm) 

B  Page  of  Calligraphy 

Iran  or  India;  seventeenth  century 

7  X  3)^2  in  (17.8  X  8.9  cm) 

Both  the  picture  and  the  page  of  calligraphy  are 
surrounded  by  sumptuous  borders  of  marbled 
paper.  Despite  its  damaged  condition  this  album 
leaf  remains  a  remarkably  rich  document  of  the 
variety  of  marbling  used  in  the  Deccan.  The 
outside  border  of  A  is  adorned  with  bold  pat- 
tetns  of  swirling,  energetic  forms  of  crimson 
surrounding  a  more  delicate  and  densely  packed 
pebble  pattern  in  light  blue,  and  that  of  B  is 
decorated  with  the  more  familiar  curled  combed 
pattern  of  variegated  hues,  with  crimson  patches 
dominating.  A  narrow  margin  painted  in  gold 
separates  the  outer  borders  from  inner  ones.  Here 
again  rhe  design  of  the  marbling  is  different  on 
the  two  sides,  being  quieter  and  less  obtrusive  on 
rhe  page  of  calligraphy  (B).  On  both  sides  small 
rectangular  panels  of  calligraphy  have  been 
pasted  around  the  central  image  or  page.  Those 
above  and  below  the  picture  are  in  bold  nastaliq 
lettering,  as  is  the  calligraphy  on  the  page  on  the 
other  side. 

A  The  picture  shows  a  slightly  slouching  female 
standing  against  an  unpainted  background.  She 
wears  a  blouse  made  of  fine,  transparent  material, 
an  elegant  scarf  {dupatta),  and  some  jewelry.  She 
also  wears  a  skirt  of  animal  skin  and  a  string  of 
rudraksha  beads  (literally,  “Rudra’s  [Siva’s]  eyes”), 
which  are  also  used  as  rosary  beads;  these 
together  with  her  hairstyle  indicate  that  she  is 
a  yogini  or  a  mendicant.  The  trident  she  holds 
with  her  right  hand  and  the  rudraksha  string 
further  indicate  that  she  may  be  a  Saiva  yogini. 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  gesture  of  her  right 
hand  is  uncertain. 

Representations  of  female  ascetics,  often  in  single 
portraits,  are  fairly  common  in  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  Deccani  paintings,  especially 
from  Bijapur  (see  Nigam  n.d.).  Some,  such  as 
this,  are  straightforward  depictions  of  Saiva 
yoginis,  but  others,  dressed  in  Muslim  attire, 
are  more  enigmatic.  Citing  literary  evidence, 
particularly  a  mathnavi  called  Sahrul  Bayan 


written  by  Mir  Hasan  Dihlavi  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  M.  L.  Nigam  has  shown  that 
it  was  customary  for  "ladies  of  princely  families, 
who  otherwise  lived  in  purdah,”  to  go  out  of  their 
homes  “in  the  guise  oi yoginis  of  certain  Saivite 
sects.”  Nigam  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  these 
pictures  of  “yoginis”  wearing  Muslim  attire  were 
included  in  large  numbers  in  albums  prepared  for 
Muslim  courts  in  order  to  emphasize  the  ideal 
of  spiritual  love  rather  than  to  serve  as  actual 
portraits.  The  yoginis  of  the  Deccani  pictures 
therefore  may  symbolize  the  wandering  human 
soul  in  search  of  divine  reality. 

Despite  the  somewhat  awkward  rendering  of  the 
left  hand,  the  yogini  here  is  presented  as  an 
attractive  lady  rather  tall  for  an  Indian  woman. 
The  picture  essentially  is  a  drawing  except  for 
the  coloring  of  the  scarf,  the  black  hair,  and  the 
jewelry.  However,  the  outline,  the  attire,  and  the 
bag  attached  to  her  back  have  been  generously 
shaded  to  impart  a  sense  of  volume. 

The  calligraphic  panels  around  the  picture  are 
pasted-on  cutouts  and  bear  no  relation  to  the 
yogini.  The  following  discussion  about  the 
calligraphic  panels  on  both  sides  of  the  folio 
summarize  information  provided  by  Z.  A.  Desai. 

The  large  panel  with  bold  calligraphy  above  the 
picture  informs  us  that  it  was  written  by  Mir 
Yadqar  Gharib.  The  word  gharib  literally  means 
“a  stranger”  and  may  have  been  the  calligrapher’s 
poetical  conceit.  The  Persian  hemistich  at  the 
bottom  written  by  Mir  Yadgar  Gharib  reads: 

“The  eye  is  the  mirror-holder  of  his/her 
countenance.” 

The  six  panels  on  the  sides  of  the  picture  contain 
six  Persian  hemistiches,  or  three  verses.  However, 
they  do  not  form  a  single  poetical  unit  as  they 
are  composed  in  different  meters.  They  are  very 
likely  parts  of  different  ghazals,  judging  from 
their  subject  matter.  The  calligraphy  of  these 
marginal  panels  and  those  on  the  reverse  are  in 
the  same  hand. 
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B  The  four  hemistiches  in  the  central  panel 
constitute  two  verses  from  a  mathnavi.  Desai’s 
translation  is:  “There  is  a  tale  on  the  lips  (of 
people)  that  a  mirror  gets  darkened,  by  the 
sigh  (of  oppressed  or  distressed  persons  or 
lovers).  But  it  is  curious  that  (here)  the  sigh 
of  the  time  of  dawn  removes  blackness  from 
the  mirror  of  the  heart.” 


The  ten  marginal  panels  containing  five  verses 
are  in  the  same  meter  and  may  or  may  not  belong 
to  the  same  mathnavi.  At  least  five  of  them, 
constituting  two-and-a-half  verses,  are  from  the 
Yusuf  u  Zulaykha  of  Mawlana  Abdul  Rahman 
Jami,  a  well-known  Persian  poet  (1414—92).  The 
verses  refer  to  queen  Zulaykha,  the  dream  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  the  king’s  emissary  going  to 
consult  with  Yusuf  (Joseph)  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  dream.  Of  the  remaining  two-and~a-half 
verses,  one  refers  to  the  tail  of  a  dog  tied  to  the 
door-ring,  another  to  a  rooster  raising  its  neck  to 
give  a  call. 
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TWO  FOLIOS  FROM  A  SHAHNAMA  MANUSCRIPT 


Karnataka,  Bijapur;  c.  i6io 

Black  and  red  ink,  opaque  watercolor,  and  gold 

on  brown  paper 

Folio,  8  X  4%  in  (20.3  x  12.  i  cm) 

Text  and  illustration,  5'/i  x  274  in  (13.3  x  7.0  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Dorothy  and 
Richard  Sherwood  and  the  Indian  Art  Special 
Purpose  Fund 
M.8i.i2a,b 

A  Bizhan  Visiting  Manizha 
B  Page  of  Calligraphy 

These  two  folios  are  from  a  dispersed  Shahnama 
manuscript,  most  of  the  others  being  in  private 
collections,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  and  the  Rietberg  Museum,  Zurich 
(see  Mclnerney  1982,  p.  49,  no.  18,  for  two  other 
illustrated  pages  reproduced  in  color).  The  two 


folios  published  here  are  not  consecutive.  The 
text  is  arranged  in  four  columns  and  written  in 
nastaliq  in  small  letters  in  black  ink  on  buff 
paper  dusted  with  gold.  The  chapter  headings 
are  in  red  ink  on  gold  panels.  The  surrounding 
margin  is  dyed  brown.  Only  one  of  the  lour  pages 
is  illustrated,  and  the  lettering  on  that  page  is 
contained  in  cloud  bands. 

The  illustration  depicts  the  meeting  ol  Bizhan 
and  Manizha,  the  daughter  of  Afrasiyab,  in  her 
tent  as  described  in  chapter  5  of  book  10.  As  the 
text  informs  us,  “They  washed  his  feet  in  musk 
and  rose  water,  then  hastened  to  prepare  a  meal. 
Soon  they  set  down  a  tray  covered  with  viands  of 
every  kind  to  which  they  pressed  him  ever  and 
anon.  Afterwards  they  seated  themselves  for 
music  and  wine,  having  cleared  the  pavilion  of 
all  others”  (Levy  1967,  p.  157). 
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The  composition  is  simple,  with  Bizhan  seated 
on  a  catpet  in  a  tent  rathet  than  a  pavilion  and 
turning  his  head  toward  Manizha,  who  proffers 
him  a  cup  of  wine.  Two  attendants  approach  the 
tent  from  the  other  side,  one  holding  a  tray  with 
a  gold  cover  and  the  other  a  gold  flask  of  wine. 

In  the  middle  ground  is  a  hill  mostly  in  mauve 
with  pink  boulders  along  the  top  and  a  gold- 
and-red  rectangular  canopy  rendered  in  awkward 
perspective.  Beyond,  against  a  blue  sky,  are  a 
partially  seen  horse  and  man  and  some  trees.  All 
the  figures  are  dressed  in  the  Persian  mode. 

The  pocket  size  of  the  book  indicates  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  easily  handled  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  read  than  larger  tomes.  The  lavish  use 
of  gold  and  the  high  quality  of  the  illustrations 
point  to  an  affluent  if  not  a  royal  patron.  Though 
the  unknown  artist  may  have  borrowed  compo¬ 
sitional  features  and  individual  motifs  from 


contemporary  Iranian  paintings,  the  figu¬ 
rative  forms  and  the  tonality  of  the  colors 
are  Indian.  T.  Mclnerney  (1982,  pp.  49—50) 
is  probably  right  in  suggesting  that  the  book 
was  created  for  the  Bijapuri  court.  Comparable 
in  size  and  to  some  extent  in  the  style  of  the 
illustrations  is  the  Pemnem  (Toils  of  love) 
manuscript  now  in  the  British  Library,  London, 
probably  produced  for  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  11  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  somewhat 
later,  this  Shahnama  could  have  come  out  of  the 
same  workshop  but  was  illustrated  in  a  more 
consistent  and  homogenous  style  than  the 
Pemnem,  where  at  least  three  different  hands 
can  be  recognized  (Losty  1982,  p.  73,  no.  52). 
Although  not  as  flamboyant  in  the  distortion 
of  natural  motifs  and  sumptuous  coloring  as 
the  best  Bijapuri  paintings  of  this  period,  these 
Shahnama  illustrations  do  possess  a  lyrical  mood 
that  is  typically  Deccani. 
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YOUTH  DRESSED  IN  GREEN 


Karnataka,  Bijapur  (?);  1600-1650 
Folio,  I3y2  X  8'/2  in  (34. 3  X  21.6  cm) 
Illustration,  6%  x  3yi6  in  (17.5  x  7.8  cm) 
The  Nasli  M.  Heeramaneck  Collection,  gift 
of  Joan  Palevsky 
m.73-5-453 

Literature:  Pal  1974,  p.  147,  no.  265. 


Mounted  as  an  album  leaf  with  panels  of 
calligraphy,  arabesques,  and  ornamental  designs 
in  blue  and  gold,  the  picture  depicts  a  youth 
standing  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  with  his  hands 
awkwardly  handling  the  pleated  end  of  his  scarf 
or  shawl.  He  wears  white  pajamas,  a  green  jama, 
a  gray  shawl,  a  black  sash,  and  a  white  turban 
with  a  plume.  A  dagger  of  the  type  known  as 
katar  is  secured  to  his  waist  by  the  sash.  Except 
for  gold  clouds  above  and  golden  grass  and 
foliage  below,  the  background  is  left  plain. 

When  the  picture  was  first  published,  E.  Binney 
wrote  (1974,  p.  147,  no.  265),  “The  katar  M  his 
waist,  his  Bijapuri-like  turban,  and  the  folds  of 
the  youth’s  scarf  reinforce  a  Deccani  provenance.” 
This  attribution  has  not  been  accepted  by  all 
visiting  scholars  who  have  examined  the 
painting;  it  has  been  attributed  both  to  Iran  and 
Turkey.  However,  the  presence  of  the  katar,  an 
Indian  weapon,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  scarf  is  draped  around  the  shoulders  are 
elements  one  would  expect  from  an  artist  in  India 
who  was  perhaps  copying  a  Persianate  model.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  hands  and  the  hem  of 
the  jama  have  been  rendered  rather  crudely,  and 
one  is  not  sure  exactly  how  the  scarf  is  wrapped 
around  the  shoulders. 

The  nastaliq  calligraphy  in  the  surrounding 
panels  is  well  executed.  The  verses  have  been 
translated  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan  as  follows: 

Large  letters 

{It}  began  to  weave  around  him! her 
So  as  to  tie  his! her  wings  and 
feathers  and  prevent  hm!  her  from  flying. 

Bottom 

/  did  not  recognize  you  with  my  spirit's  eye, 

Do  not  blame  me,  0  blind  stranger 

Bottom  right 

/  had  thought  that  hel she  was  present 
Bottom  left 

That  is  why  I  have  come  out  with  this  protest 
Top  right 

Understand  the  extent  of  my  gratefulness 
Top  left 

Do  not  wish  for  a  quarrel  if 
you  recognize  the  essence  { the  jewels} 
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CAT.  98  detail 


FOLIO  FROM  AN  ALBUM 
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CAT.  99A  (opposite) 
CAT.  99B  detail  ( right) 


Folio,  ly  Vsx  iiVh  in  (44.  i  x  28.9  cm) 

From  the  Nasli  and  Alice  Fleeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 76. 2. 35 

Literature:  Fieeramaneck  1984,  p.  167,  pi.  234 
(A  only). 

A  Muhammad  Adil  Shah  and  Ikhlas  Khan 
Karnataka,  Bijapur;  1650—75 
9%  X  7V8  in  (24.4  X  19.4  cm) 

Border,  embossed  with  gold,  with 
hand-coloring 
B  Page  of  Calligraphy 

Iran  or  India;  seventeenth  century 
5VH  X  2^8  in  (14.9  X  7.3  cm) 

Border,  embossed  with  gold 

A  This  formal  portrait  is  surrounded  with  two 
inner  borders  in  different  shades  of  purple  and 
mounted  as  the  recto  of  an  eighteenth-century 
album  leaf  The  richer  purple  inner  border  is 
decorated  with  a  gold  design.  The  outer  border 
appears  to  be  made  of  Chinese  (?)  paper  block- 
printed  with  figural  and  landscape  motifs.  (The 
folio  in  {110}  is  from  the  same  album.) 


The  figures  in  the  painting  stand  on  green, 
uneven  ground  with  flowering  plants.  The 
background  is  gray  with  darker  streaks  at  the  top 
indicating  the  sky.  Sultan  Muhammad  Adil  Shah 
(r.  1627-56)  is  distinguished  by  a  golden  halo 
and  holds  a  flower  in  his  right  hand.  He  wears  a 
superfine  white  muslin  jama  over  yellow  pajamas. 
His  sash  and  scarf  are  of  gold  brocade,  strands  of 
pearls  adorn  his  chest,  and  a  feathered  plume  is 
on  his  turban.  He  holds  a  sword  with  his  left 
hand,  and  a  black  shield  hangs  from  a  strap  that 
goes  over  his  right  shoulder.  He  also  has  a  katar 
tucked  in  his  cummerbund.  The  dark  figure 
facing  him  is  attired  less  ostentatiously  but  no 
less  elegantly  and  holds  only  a  sword.  He  wears  a 
mauve  jama  with  gold  flowers  over  bright  yellow 
pajamas  with  red  stripes.  In  addition,  an  elegant 
jacket  with  gold  borders  and  fur-trimmed  collar 
announces  his  importance.  A  golden  shawl  circles 
his  shoulders.  The  page  behind  the  ruler  is  dressed 
mostly  in  white  and  holds  a  golden  spittoon. 

The  dark  figure  can  be  identified  as  Muhammad 
Adil  Shah’s  African  Prime  Minister  Ikhlas  Khan 
from  a  comparison  with  at  least  three  other 
known  portraits  (Zebrowski  1983,  figs.  96,  97, 
100).  This  formal  state  picture  of  the  meeting  of 
the  sultan  and  his  prime  minister  may  well  have 
been  done  before  the  former’s  death  in  1656. 

The  halo  for  the  ruler  is  clearly  a  legacy  of 
Mughal  imperial  portraits,  and  in  fact,  in  one  of 
the  three  comparative  pictures  cited  (fig.  too), 
the  sultan  is  provided  with  a  similar  halo.  That 
picture  is  signed  by  Haidar  Ali  and  Ibrahim 
Khan,  one  of  whom  could  have  been  responsible 
for  this  stately  portrait. 

B  This  page  of  nastaliq  calligraphy  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  in  peach  with  a 
gold  arabesque,  a  wide  border  in  plain  gray,  and 
a  third  inner  border  of  the  same  rich  purple  paper 
with  a  gold  diamond-shaped  design  as  on  the 
other  side.  The  outer  border  has  a  purple  margin 
around  the  edges  and  is  adorned  with  large,  bold 
floral  patterns  block-printed  in  gold.  The 
calligraphy  is  written  neatly  on  light  gray  cloud 
bands  on  a  gold  ground.  This  translation  of  the 
poem  is  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan: 

0  my  life  burns  for  your  ivisdom  and  from  its  deed 
hangs  its  head  in  shame  before  you, 

For  if  you  do  not  accept  me,  iihere  shall  this  follower 
of  yours  go? 

The  child  of  the  slave  Muhammad  Yar. 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  ALBUM 


Folio,  i6yi6  X  ioVh  in  (41. 1  X  27.0  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  the  Smart 
Family  Foundation  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  G.  Richards 
M.87.61 

A  Page  of  Calligraphy  (r) 

By  Nadir  al-Zaman  Mahdi(?) 

Deccan;  dated  A.H.  1130,  A.D.  1717/18 
5  Vs  X  2%  in  (13.7  X  7 . 3  cm) 

B  Muhammad  Adil  Shah  (v) 

Attributed  here  to  Muhammad  Khan 
Karnataka,  Bijapur;  1650  or  later 
flu  X  3'yi6  in  (14.9  X  9.7  cm) 


A  This  page  of  unconnected  couplets  and 
quatrains  in  Persian  calligraphed  in  the  shikasta 
script  is  surrounded  by  an  inner  border  adorned 
with  flowering  vines  in  gold.  Deriving  from  the 
taliq  (“hanging”)  and  the  nastalicp  the  shikasta, 
which  means  “broken  form,"  is  a  more  playful 
script  that  depends  on  exaggerated  density  and 
the  idiosyncratic  arrangement  of  the  lines  to 
create  its  aesthetic  effect.  An  inscription  at  the 
bottom  of  the  leaf  reads  kar-i-nadir-al-zaman 
MahdiO,  “the  work  of  the  wonder  of  the  age, 
Mahdi(?).”  Whether  the  calligrapher  was  an 
Iranian  or  an  Indian  is  not  known,  nor  is  it 
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certain  whether  the  page  was  written  in  India  or 
m  Iran.  The  expression  kar,  signifying  “work,”  is 
found  in  other  Deccani  paintings  (see  Zebrowski 
1983,  p.  1 13).  A  signature  at  the  top  left  corner 
of  the  page  seems  to  have  been  deliberately 
mutilated.  However,  there  is  a  date  that  can 
be  read  as  A.H.  1130,  which  corresponds  to 
A.D.  1717/18. 

B  Just  below  the  inner  borders  is  a  brief 
inscription  in  a  Deccani  or  Gujarati  variety  of  the 
Devanagari  script  that  states  padshamirasha.  Mira 
Shah  was  a  title  of  Muhammad  Add  Shah  of 
Bijapur,  who  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
almost  three  decades  (1627-56).  He  was  put  on 
the  throne  when  he  was  only  fifteen,  after  his 


elder  brother,  the  rightful  heir,  was  blinded 
by  the  ambitious  machination  of  two  nobles. 
Muhammad  Add  Shah  resisted  the  advances  of 
Shah  Jahan’s  forces  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in 
1636  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  submission 
with  the  Mughal  emperor.  In  exchange  for  a 
large  tribute  to  the  imperial  treasury,  Bijapur 
gained  some  territories  from  the  dismembered 
Ahmadnagar,  which  brought  in  additional 
revenues.  Indeed,  under  Muhammad  Adil  Shah 
Bijapur  artained  its  greatest  geographical  extent 
and  political  power.  He  was  also  a  generous 
patron  of  the  arts  and  an  ambitious  builder  like 
his  imperial  overlord. 
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The  portrait  shows  the  ruler  seated  informally 
with  his  legs  folded  underneath  him,  against  a 
bolster.  His  hands  resolutely  hold  a  sword  as  if  he 
were  about  to  draw  it  from  the  scabbard.  Behind 
him  is  a  servant  holding  what  appears  to  be  a  gold 
spittoon  in  his  left  hand  as  he  fans  his  monarch 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  serving  as  a  flywhisk  or 
morchal,  also  an  insignia  of  royalty.  Unfortunately 
the  inscriptions  on  the  white  cartouches  on  the 
carpet  are  much  too  faded  to  be  legible. 

Stylistically  the  representation  is  very  close  to  a 
durbar  scene  painted  by  Muhammad  Khan  in 
1651  now  in  the  City  Palace  Museum,  Jaipur 
(Zebrowski  1983,  fig.  95).  There  too  the  shah 
sits  in  the  same  manner,  supported  by  a  bolster, 
with  his  left  hand  placed  on  his  sword.  A  servant 
holding  a  spittoon  and  a  fan  stands  behind  the 
ruler  in  a  similar  position.  In  another  portrait 
of  the  ruler  by  the  same  artist,  also  in  the  same 
collection,  a  rectangular  panel  at  the  bottom 
right  carries  the  artist’s  signature  (Zebrowski 
1983,  fig-  94)- 


The  face  of  the  sitter,  with  almond  shaped  eyes 
and  well-groomed  beard,  has  been  sensitively 
rendered.  There  is  a  resolute  expression  on  his 
face,  as  if  the  artist  wanted  the  viewer  to  see  the 
ruler  as  a  heroic  figure.  This  is  also  evident  from 
his  broad  shoulders  and  the  way  he  grasps  the 
sword.  The  details  have  been  carefully  rendered, 
and  the  artist’s  fondness  for  luxurious  effects  is 
appatent  from  the  fact  that  every  article  of  royal 
apparel  is  painted  in  gold.  The  carpets  and  the 
bolster  are  in  a  rich  purple.  A  similar  carpet 
occurs  in  another  portrait  of  the  ruler  attributed 
to  Muhammad  Khan  (Zebrowski  1983,  fig.  99), 
and  in  it  too  cartouches  with  inscriptions  are 
placed  beneath  the  throne  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture.  The  servant  is  dressed  in  gray  and 
waves  a  pale  yellow  cloth.  If  Muhammad  Khan 
did  not  paint  this  portrait  then  certainly  the 
artist  used  his  work  as  a  model. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  album  from 
which  this  folio  came  was  assembled  sometime 
after  1717/18,  perhaps  in  the  northern  Deccan. 

It  also  included  of  a  large  number  of  Mughal 
paintings  (see  Pal  1983,  pis.  M2 2,  M2 3,  M2 5, 
M32,  M33-35). 
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IBRAHIM  ADIL  SHAH  II 


Karnataka,  Bijapur;  c.  1675 
8'/«  X  4^8  in  (20.6  X  1 1. 7  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M. 83. 105.2 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1984,  p.  167, 
pi.  235;  Pal  1987,  p.  120,  fig.  80. 


Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  ii  (r.  1579—1627)  came  to  the 
throne  when  he  was  only  nine,  and  by  the  time 
he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  had  ruled 
for  almost  four  decades.  The  first  decade  was 
characterized  by  constant  intrigues  among  the 
various  regents,  but  once  he  assumed  authority  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  Bijapur  entered  a  prosperous 
phase  that  was  particularly  conducive  to  its 
cultural  enrichment.  Although  not  as  practical 
or  militarily  aggressive  as  his  Mughal  contem¬ 
porary,  Akbar,  like  him  Ibrahim  was  a 
remarkably  eclectic,  tolerant,  and  liberal  man. 

He  was  an  ardent  connoisseur  of  music  and 
would  often  fall  into  a  trance  while  listening  to  a 
great  performance.  Unlike  Akbar,  he  was  literate, 
and  he  was  a  poet  with  a  mystical  streak.  His 
Kitab-i-Nauros  (Book  of  nine  rasas)  is  an 
anthology  of  songs  written  in  Deccani  Urdu.  A 
great  patron  of  the  arts  and  literature,  his  poet 
laureate  was  Zuhuri,  who  arrived  in  the  Deccan 
in  1580/81  from  the  Iranian  court  of  Shah  Akbar 
and  who  after  serving  at  the  Ahmadnagar  court 
moved  on  to  Bijapur  soon  after  1595.  Although 
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music  was  Ibrahim’s  first  love,  according  to 
Zuhuri  (quoted  in  Zebrowski  1983,  p.  69):  “In 
the  art  of  painting  he  excels  the  painter.  .  .  . 
While  placing  the  looking  glass  before  him  he 
paints  his  own  picture.  .  .  .  He  is  also  an  expert 
calligraphist.”  No  wonder  many  consider  him  the 
greatest  patron  of  the  arts  among  the  Muslim 
rulers  of  the  Deccan. 

This  formal  portrait  in  the  typically  Bijapuri 
manner  shows  a  three-quarter  view  ol  Ibrahim 
standing.  With  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  long, 
black  staff  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  the  left 
is  held  closed  against  his  thigh.  The  transparent 
jama  flares  around  him  stylishly  and  the  brilliant 
brocade  sash  swings  elegantly  to  the  lelt,  adding 
a  sense  of  movement.  The  brocaded  pleats  under 
each  arm  hang  like  pendants  from  a  chandelier. 
The  conical  turban  characteristic  of  Bijapur  is 
wrapped  in  matching  gold  brocade.  The  ground 
below  is  carpeted  with  white  flowers,  grass,  and 
riny  stones.  The  background  is  a  lighr  blue, 
which  sets  off  his  white  jama  and  pink  trousers. 
The  sky  is  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  of  blue. 

Although  a  fine  portrait,  it  was  not  painted 
during  his  lifetime  but  perhaps  about  1675, 
when  Sikander  Shah  was  on  the  throne  of 
Bijapur.  Interestingly,  the  necklace  of  rudraksha 
beads  seen  in  most  portraits  of  Ibrahim  is 
replaced  here  by  three  srrands  of  pearls.  The 
presence  of  Mughal  influence  as  well  as  a  greater 
idealization  of  the  face,  without  his  prominently 
curved  nose,  also  point  to  a  date  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  proportions 
of  the  figure,  the  shape  of  the  legs,  and  the  swing 
of  the  sash  are  reminiscent  of  the  well-known 
early-seventeenth-century  portrait  attributed 
to  the  Bodleian  painter  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London  (Zebrowski  1983,  pi.  viii). 
There  too  the  nose  has  been  straightened  out  and 
the  features  cosmetized.  A  comparable  later 
portrait  perhaps  done  in  Golconda  but  based  on 
a  more  elaborate  Bijapuri  original  is  in  a  British 
private  collection  (Zebrowski  1983,  fig.  67).  The 
museum’s  portrait,  however,  may  have  been 
rendered  by  either  Kamal  Muhammad  or  Chand 
Muhammad,  who  collaborated  on  a  splendid 
formal  picture  of  the  sultans  of  the  Adil  Shahi 
Dynasty  at  about  the  same  time  (Zebrowski  1983, 
pi.  xvif).  Although  the  hands  here  are  not  as 
well  done  and  the  eyes  are  more  idealized,  there 
are  strong  stylistic  similarities  between  the 
museum’s  portrait  and  the  representation  of 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  in  the  group  picture. 
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COMPOSITION  WITH  THE  VIRGIN  MARY 


Deccan,  Bijapur  (?);  c.  1675 
Ink  with  color  washes  on  paper 
Folio,  iiVs  X  7^4  in  (30.2  x  19.7  cm) 

Illustration,  7V8  x  in  (19.4  x  13.7  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Julian  C. 
Wright  Bequest,  Christian  Humann  Fund,  Felix 
and  Fielen  Juda  Foundation,  Paul  F.  Walter,  Val¬ 
ley  M.  Knudsen  Estate,  the  de  Anda-Fast  family, 
and  Dr.  Ronald  M.  Lawrence 
M. 82. 289 

Fewer  pictures  with  European  subjects  have  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  Deccan  than  from  the  Mughal 
court,  and  they  are  less  varied.  Moreover,  very 
little  has  been  written  on  the  subject  (see  Ealk 
and  Archer  1981,  pp.  238-39,  nos.  442-45, 
448,  for  the  largest  group).  No  Deccani  patron 
appears  to  have  been  as  curious  about  European 
art  as  were  Akbar  and  Jahangir. 

This  particular  tinted  drawing  is  an  intriguing 
rendering  of  a  Christian  subject  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  characteristically  Deccani  manner 
the  principal  figure  is  shown  as  a  colossus  in  com¬ 
parison  wirh  the  other  figures,  including  the  ani¬ 
mal  whose  hindquarters  can  be  seen  emerging 
from  the  front  of  her  gown.  Indeed,  the  position 
of  the  animal,  which  probably  represents  an  ass, 
is  most  peculiar  and  is  encountered  in  this 
strange  fashion  neither  with  the  Virgin  Mary  nor 
with  Mary  Magdalene,  the  two  persons  with 
whom  the  figure  has  been  identified.  She  appears 
ro  be  genuflecting,  and  the  animal  seems  to  be 
hiding  in  the  folds  of  her  robes.  Her  dress  is  in  a 
shade  of  light  pink  but  the  blue  veil  over  her 
head  along  with  the  halo  would  tend  to  identify 
her  with  the  Virgin  rather  than  the  Magdalene, 
who  is  associated  with  memento  mori  but  whose 
distinctive  attribute — the  jar  of  ointment — is 
not  present  here.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  blue  apparel,  signifying  constancy,  is  also 
associated  with  the  Magdalene.  There  is  no  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  ass  and  the  Magdalene  but 
there  is  with  the  Virgin.  An  ass,  along  with  an 
ox,  was  present  at  the  Nativity,  and  she  did  ride 
an  ass  during  the  Elight  into  Egypt.  Why, 
however,  the  animal  should  be  included  in  the 
scene  depicted  in  this  picture  is  unclear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
scene  is  a  pastiche  of  more  than  one  European 
print,  as  were  made  by  Mughal  artists  (see  [61]). 
If  the  Virgin  is  kneeling  at  Golgotha,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  skulls  and  the  crossbones,  then  the 
shape  of  the  single  cross  and  the  goings  on 
around  it  are  very  strange  indeed.  The  cross 


seems  to  be  a  post  supporting  a  flat  plank  from 
which  rises  the  bust  of  a  cap-wearing  Muslim 
mulla  with  his  right  hand  raised.  He  is  obviously 
not  Christ  nor  God  the  Lather.  A  dhoti-clad  man 
followed  by  a  child  and  another  person  climb  up 
a  ladder  placed  against  the  unusual  cross.  Around 
the  post  four  Muslims  kneel  in  prayer,  while  a 
man  clearly  dressed  in  Bijapuri  costume  and  a 
woman  stand  reverentially.  Whatever  is  occur¬ 
ring  here  has  little  if  any  relation  to  the  events 
surrounding  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  Certainly 
the  characters  have  been  altered.  The  larger- 
than-life  Virgin  seems  to  be  greeting  the  three 
angels  appearing  in  the  clouds.  Behind  the  Virgin 
are  rolling  hills  with  trees  and  buildings. 

Aparr  from  the  iconographic  hotchpotch,  the 
manner  of  rendering  the  Virgin’s  shawl  seems 
disingenuous  at  best.  Clearly  the  lower  sec¬ 
tion  that  wraps  her  right  leg  is  so  artificially 
arranged  that  it  must  reflect  some  kind  of 
misunderstanding  of  the  artist’s  source.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  he  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  combine  two  different  modes 
in  representing  the  garment.  This  may  also 
explain  the  strange  inclusion  of  the  animal  below 
the  folds.  In  addition  to  the  figure  dressed  in  the 
Bijapuri  manner,  the  wings  of  the  angels  are  very 
similar  to  those  seen  in  a  picture  attributed  to 
the  Deccan  of  about  1700  (Zebrowski  1983, 
fig.  195).  One  may  compare  the  treatment  of 
the  garments  in  this  picture  with  a  Madonna 
on  the  crescent  moon  in  the  India  Office  Library, 
London,  dated  to  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
(Falk  and  Archer  1981,  no.  443). 

No  less  interesting  than  the  picture  are  the  mar¬ 
gins,  which  have  been  filled  with  animals  in 
a  landscape,  following  the  Persian  convention. 
There  are  prancing  deer,  a  goat,  rabbits,  tigers, 
storks,  and  a  bulbul  bird.  In  one  instance  a  tiger 
is  pouncing  on  a  mountain  goat  with  impressive 
horns.  Gold  has  been  generously  applied  to  the 
water,  the  vegetation,  the  boulders,  the  rocky 
escarpmenrs,  and  the  clouds.  The  rest  of  the 
ground  is  painted  with  light  washes  of  green  and 
blue.  (For  a  similarly  painted  outer  border  with 
animals  and  birds  in  gold  used  as  a  mount  for  a 
later  picture,  see  Binney  1973,  fig.  169.) 
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ILLUSTRATED  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  QVTB  SHAH!  SULTANS  OF  GOLCONDA 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Hyderabad;  manuscript  dated 

A.H.  1019,  A.D.  1610/11 

Folios,  i2'/2  X  y'/s  in  (31.8  X  18. 1  cm) 

Text  panels,  approx.  8%  x  4^/2  in 
(22.5  X  11.4  cm) 

Anonymous  gift 
M. 89. 159.4 

A  Title  Page 

B  Page  with  Seals  and  Notes 
c  Illuminated  Frontispiece 
D  Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah  {?) 

bVs  X  6716  in  (16.2  X  15.4  cm) 

E  Sultan  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah 
6y2  X  4'/2  in  (16. 5  X  II. 4  cm) 

F  Sultan  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah 
5'yi6  X  4y2  in  (14.4  X  II. 4  cm) 

G  Sultan  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah  (?) 

6'k  X  5  in  (15.6  X  12.7  cm) 

H  Sultan  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah 
-]  siQk  in  (17.8  X  13.0  cm) 

I  Page  with  Colophon 
J  Page  with  Seals  and  Inscriptions 


Complete  manuscript  with  450  pages,  five  of 
which  have  illustrations.  Illuminated  double 
frontispiece  with  decorative  borders.  Text  written 
in  black  ink  on  buff  paper  with  inset  captions  in 
red  ink;  text  on  the  two  illuminated  pages  and 
those  with  illustrations  contained  within  white 
clouds  in  a  gold  field.  The  majority  of  text  pages 
have  twenty  lines  of  text  in  four  vertical  columns 
surrounded  by  narrow  borders  in  ink  and  gold; 
other  pages  have  varying  numbers  of  lines  of 
text,  often  written  inside  square  or  rectangular 
compartments.  Several  hands  discernible.  Numer¬ 
ous  marginal  notes.  Both  end-pages  have  several 
seal-stamps  in  red,  black,  and  blue  ink.  Cover  of 
cardboard  covered  in  brown  and  red  leather  with 
embossed  floral  decoration  on  the  outside. 

The  loosely  bound  folios  are  very  brittle, 
frequently  stained,  and  several  are  worm-eaten. 
The  tooled  leather  binding,  very  likely  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  much  damaged.  A  large 
number  of  owner’s  seals  indicate  that  the 
manuscript  changed  hands  several  times  and 
was  considered  a  proud  possession.  The  illus¬ 
trations  of  five  of  the  seven  rulers  of  the 
dynasty  are  probably  not  contemporary  with 
the  manuscript.  All  translations  given  below 
are  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan. 
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CAT.  io^h,'R  (opposite  top) 

C AT .  I  o  3  C ,  D  f  opposite  bottom ) 


A 

The  Qutb  Shahi  Histories,  Padshah  .  .  .  Qiitb 
Shahi  .  .  .  The  Shahs  of  Qutb  Shahieh  .  .  . 
history  .  .  .  Sultan  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb 
Shah  ■  .  .  ,  named  the  scribe  Habibullah  Gilani 
to  the  rank  of  Haydar-abad  ...  On  the  first  of 
Jamadi  ...  the  rulers  of  Oudh  ...  in  truth  the 
ruler  is  God  ( )  But  these  few  days  .  .  . 

SEAL 

A.H.  tigg  [a.d.  1784/85} 

LOWER  SEAL 

received  by  .  .  .  Hussein  A. H.  il2j  [a.d.  1711/12} 

B 

Center  panel,  top  left 

The  Qutub  Shahi  history  in  the  library  of  Muhammad 
Quli,  the  pads  hah  of  {Haydar-abad.^} . 

On  this  page  there  are  a  number  of  seals  and 
librarian’s  notes  as  well  as  poems  and  aphorisms. 

C  This  brilliantly  illuminated  page  with  its 
elaborate  chapter  heading  (unwan)  is  quite 
characteristic  of  Islamic  books.  The  intricately 
designed  illuminated  panel  at  the  top  is  rendered 
in  bright  turquoise  and  gold  and  adorned  with 
flowering  vines  and  arabesques  in  light  colors  and 
white.  The  border  on  three  sides  is  decorated 
with  cusped  arches  in  green  and  blue  and  con¬ 
tains  flowering  vines.  This  marginal  decoration 
also  occurs  on  the  facing  page.  It  appears  to 
have  been  added  to  both  pages  at  a  later  date. 

The  text  is  contained  within  white  clouds 
in  a  gold  field. 

D  The  title  above  the  standard  reads  “Sultan 
Quli  .  .  .  Malik  Qutb  Shah  Padshah  of 
Haydar-abad.”  The  inscription  outside  the 
frame  at  the  upper  left  identifies  the  fort  as 
Mihr  Nagar  Fort.  Mthr  Nagar  literally  means 
“city  of  the  sun.”  Apparently  this  was  once  the 
name  of  the  Golconda  fort,  which  is  what 
this  characteristically  Deccani  depiction  of  an 
architectural  mass  must  represent.  It  gives  sort 
of  a  distant  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  fort,  its  walls 
painted  gray,  the  rocks  and  ground  in  brown  and 
purple,  and  the  buildings  in  white.  The  figure 
below  seated  on  a  golden  throne  and  holding 
a  flower  must  be  Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah 
(r.  1512-43),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  and  of 
the  fort.  Unlike  other  Deccani  rulers,  who  wear 
turbans,  he  is  given  a  crown  as  one  sees  monarchs 
in  fifteenth-century  Persian  paintings  wearing. 
Quli  Qutb  Shah  was  a  Black  Sheep  (Qara 
Qoyunlu)  Turkman  prince  who  had  emigrated 
from  Iran  to  Bidar  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Bahamanids.  The  artist  probably  had  no  portrait 
of  the  founder  at  his  disposal  and  modeled  it  on  a 
generalized  representation  of  a  king  in  Timurid 
paintings.  His  manner  of  sitting  on  the  throne 
too  is  reminiscent  of  fifteenth-century  Persian 
paintings.  The  throne,  the  sultan’s  garment,  and 


his  crown  are  all  in  gold.  The  floor  below  is 
painted  indigo,  and  the  background  is  the  same 
green  as  one  sees  in  the  portrait  of  Ghazi  ad-Din 
Bahadur  Khan  in  the  collection  [iioa}. 

E  The  inscription  above  the  doorway  reads: 
Sultan  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah.  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah 
(r.  1626—72)  was  the  penultimate  ruler  in  the 
dynasty  and  was  a  child  when  this  book  was 
completed.  There  are  several  known  portraits 
of  him,  but  this  representation  is  much  more 
idealized  and  hence  less  easily  recognizable  than 
the  others.  However,  in  all  these  portraits  he 
is  distinguished  by  the  feathered  plume  that 
rises  prominently  from  his  distinctive  turban 
(Zebrowski  1983,  figs.  149-51).  Elegantly 
dressed  in  gold  attire,  he  stands  somewhat  stiffly 
with  his  left  hand  on  his  sword  and  the  gloved 
right  supporting  a  falcon.  A  maid  offers  him  a 
tray  with  flowers,  and  two  more  females,  one  of 
whom  also  holds  a  spittoon,  stand  behind  him 
waving  cloth  morchals.  Bottles  of  blue  and  red 
glass  adorn  the  niches  in  the  whitewashed  door 
frame  behind  him.  Beyond  the  open  door  is  a  tree 
and  a  blue  sky. 

F  The  inscription  on  the  roof  identifies  the 
figure  as  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah.  Dressed  in  yellow,  he 
is  seated  on  his  haunches  on  a  polygonal  golden 
throne  and  holds  a  flower  with  his  right  hand.  In 
front  of  him  a  woman  stands  in  supplication  or 
adoration,  and  behind  stands  a  second  woman 
fanning  him  with  a  cloth.  The  door  frame  behind 
him  contains  no  doors  and  is  painted  as  a  green 
patch.  Trees  and  blue  sky  may  be  seen  beyond 
the  white  wall  and  the  porch. 

No  contemporary  portrait  of  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Qutb  Shah  (r.  1550—80)  is  known,  even  though 
he  is  considered  to  be  the  first  Golconda  monarch 
to  patronize  painting.  It  is  not  possible  therefore 
to  determine  how  close  this  portrait  is  to  a  true 
likeness.  The  face  does  show  a  distinctive  shape, 
and  possibly  some  earlier  representation  was 
available  to  the  artist. 

G  The  inscription  above  the  ruler  simply  says 
Qutb  Shah.  As  this  is  the  designation  of  the 
dynasty,  it  is  of  not  much  help  in  identifying  the 
sitter.  However,  since  the  following  portrait  (H) 
is  identified  as  Sultan  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb 
Shah,  by  process  of  elimination  this  painting 
could  represent  his  successor  Muhammad  Qutb 
Shah  (r.  1612  —  26),  Abul  Hasan  Qutb  Shah 
(r.  1672-87),  or  even  the  second  member  of  the 
dynasty,  Jamshid  Quli  Qutb  Shah  (r.  1543  —  50). 
There  is  no  known  portrait  ol  Sultan  Jamshid, 
and  he  is  probably  the  least  likely  of  the 
three.  Despite  the  schematic  nature  of  the 
representation,  this  portrait  is  more  similar  to 
those  of  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah  than  to  those  of 
Abul  Hasan  Qutb  Shah.  The  manner  in  which 
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C AT .  I O  3  E ,  F  ( opposite  top ) 
CAT.  i03G,H  (opposite  bottom) 
CAT.  1031,;  (above) 


the  turban  is  tied,  the  form  of  the  moustache, 
and  the  shape  of  the  nose  closely  resemble  these 
features  in  known  porrraits  of  the  monarch 
(Zebrowski  1983,  figs.  142,  143). 

If  this  is  indeed  a  portrait  of  Muhammad  Qutb 
Shah,  then  we  are  given  a  clue  ro  a  hitherto 
unknown  dimension  of  his  personality.  The  fact 
that  he  should  be  portrayed  listening  to  music 
could  indicate  his  renown  as  a  music  lover. 

The  musician’s  companion  seems  to  be  doing 
nothing,  and  a  third  woman  keeps  the  prince  cool. 
The  background  immediately  behind  them  is 
rendered  as  the  side  of  a  blue  hill,  above  which  is 
a  band  of  green  surmounted  by  a  narrow,  dark 
sky  with  slightly  menacing  clouds. 

H  An  inscription  on  top  of  the  page  of  the 
fifth  picture  identifies  the  monarch  as  Sultan 
Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah  (r.  1580-1612),  for 
whom  this  history  was  prepared.  Holding  an 
elephant  goad,  he  rides  an  elephant  before  a 
green  hill  and  gray  sky  wirh  patchy  blue  clouds. 
He  wears  a  purple  garment  and  is  dressed  less 
sumpruously  than  other  sultans.  Three  men 
walk  alongside,  one  holding  the  royal  parasol 
above  the  monarch’s  head.  He  sports  whiskers  and 
a  prominent  moustache.  The  text  on  the  page 
mentions  “Muhammad  Quli  Shah  with  an  army 
as  [numerous]  as  the  stars.”  Unfortunately  no 
contemporary  or  later  portrait  of  the  ruler  has 
yet  come  to  light,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
determine  how  faithfully  this  representation 
might  preserve  his  features. 

The  colophon  of  the  manuscript  states  in 
words  the  date  a.h.  1019,  which  corresponds  to 
A.D.  1610/11.  Thus,  the  book  was  copied  for 


Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah  by,  according  to 
the  colophon,  Habibullah  Gilani,  who  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  author  as  well.  It  appears,  however,  that 
for  some  reason  the  book  was  not  illustrated  at 
the  time  it  was  copied.  This  is  clear  not  only 
from  the  inclusion  of  portraits  of  the  later  rulers 
Muhammad  and  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah  but  also 
from  the  style  of  the  illustrations,  which  is  more 
consistent  with  that  prevailing  in  Hyderabad 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  rather 
than  the  beginning.  The  inclusion  of  Abdullah 
Qutb  Shah  and  not  of  his  successor  Abul  Hasan 
(r.  1672-87),  the  last  ruler  of  the  dynasty, 
might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  illustrations 
were  added  during  the  former’s  reign.  However, 
the  fact  that  even  Abdullah  looks  so  different 
from  his  known  portraits  indicates  that  the  artist 
was  not  too  familiar  with  his  subject.  The 
ubiquitous  use  ol  Mughal  green  for  the  back¬ 
ground  would  tend  to  confirm  a  date  after  the 
Mughal  occupation  in  1687.  The  illustrations 
are  adequate;  both  the  weak  coloring  and  the 
unenterprising  compositions  lack  the  finesse  that 
one  sees  in  first-rate  Golconda  or  Hyderabadi 
painrings  even  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (cf  [iioA,  iiib]).  The  colors 
are  applied  in  a  flat  manner,  and  the  extravagant 
picturesqueness  of  the  landscape  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  Deccani  painting  is  absent  from 
these  pictures.  While  the  illustrations  could  have 
been  executed  by  a  mediocre  artist  during  the 
reign  of  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah,  more  likely  they 
were  added  about  1700  by  an  artist  who  was 
used  to  working  in  the  Mughal  rather  than  the 
Deccani  manner. 
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DOUBLE-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  FRONTISPIECE  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Golconda;  c.  1630 
Folios,  ioyax6Vi6  in  (25.7  x  15.4  cm) 
Illuminations,  approx.  61/2  x  378  in 
(16.5  X  9.2  cm) 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pratapaditya  Pal 
M. 83. 255. 2 

Literature:  Pal  1987,  pp.  120,  121,  fig.  81. 


Detached  from  the  book  they  once  adorned,  these 
two  sumptuously  illuminated  pages  once  served 
as  a  frontispiece.  The  central  panel  on  each  leaf 
is  a  colorful  composition  of  various  shapes  filled 
with  arabesques  with  several  types  of  flowers. 
Gold  and  blue  are  the  predominant  colots,  but 
there  is  some  use  of  green  in  the  top  panel  and 
red  has  been  employed,  especially  for  the  flowers 
in  the  surrounding  margins.  The  outer  borders 
are  particularly  attractive,  with  brilliantly 
feathered  birds  perched  on  equally  colorful 
flowering  plants.  The  outlines  of  these  birds 
and  flowers  have  been  drawn  in  gold,  and  the 
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colors — red,  orange,  green,  purple,  and  blue — 
have  a  particularly  rich  and  vibrant  tonality. 
Indeed,  the  delightfully  decorative  forms  of  the 
borders  have  the  quality  of  fantasy  as  well  as  a 
rhythmic  vitality  that  is  characteristic  of  Deccani 
paintings,  whereas  the  more  restrained  central 
panels  are  reminiscent  of  Persian  manuscripts. 

The  closest  parallels  to  these  two  leaves  can  be 
seen  in  a  similarly  illuminated  but  unillustrated 
manuscript  of  the  Fawaid-i-Qutb  Shahi  in  the 
National  Museum,  Delhi  (see  Bukhari  1967). 
That  manuscript  is  incomplete,  and  some  leaves 
from  it  are  in  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art 
(Binney  1973,  p.  149,  no.  125).  While  the 
measurements  of  the  folios  in  that  manuscript 


(22  X  13.8  cm)  differ  from  those  of  the  museum’s 
leaves,  the  decorative  design  of  the  margins — 
with  birds,  animals,  and  flowers — is  very  similar 
in  both.  A  collection  of  useful  codes  for  rulers, 
elegant  prose,  and  Persian  verses,  the  Fawaid  was 
compiled  by  Mawlana  Uwair  Munshi  at  the  order 
of  Sultan  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah  (r.  162.G--12)  of 
Golconda  and  completed  in  1631.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  same  illuminators 
responsible  for  the  lavish  marginalia  of  the 
Fawaid  manuscript  also  executed  the  outer 
borders  of  these  two  leaves,  if  they  did  indeed 
belong  to  a  different  book,  which  also  must 
have  been  produced  for  the  sultan. 
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Deccan,  Golconda(?);  c.  1650 

Ink  with  color  washes  and  gold  on  paper 

Folio,  9^/4  X  5^16  in  (24.8  x  14.  i  cm) 

Illustration,  5^4  x  2 Vs  in  (13.3  x  6.7  cm) 

The  Nash  M.  Heeramaneck  Collection, 

gift  of  Joan  Palevsky 

M. 73. 5. 466 

Literature:  Pal  1974,  p.  148,  no.  266. 


This  lightly  colored  drawing  is  in  an  elaborate 
mount  with  two  prominent  calligraphic  panels 
at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  Immediately 
surrounding  the  image  is  a  border  of  marbled 
paper,  around  which  is  another  border  with  a 


golden  flowering  vine  on  a  peach  background.  In 
the  calligraphic  panels  the  text  is  accommodated 
within  clouds,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  painted 
in  gold  with  light  arabesques.  At  each  end  is  a 
small  square  containing  a  pair  of  golden  beasts 
against  a  blue  background.  In  each  instance 
the  beasts,  most  of  which  seem  to  be  mythical 
creatures,  are  attacking  each  other.  Two  are 
serpents  or  dragons,  two  appear  to  be  avian 
creatures,  and  one  is  clearly  a  deer.  The  verse 
has  been  translated  by  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan 
as  follows: 

{0  Lord,  whoever}  found  {Thee}  knows  thee, 

{0  Lord,}  finding  Thee  is  our  wish  but  comprehending 
Thee  .  .  . 

The  picture  depicts  a  young  woman  dressed 
in  Persian  costume  with  her  arms  raised  and 
her  sleeves  dangling.  Although  her  shape  and 
proportions  are  those  of  a  Persian  lady,  the  way 
her  breasts  are  shown  may  reflect  an  Indian 
fashion.  The  garments  have  been  quite  heavily 
shaded.  Beside  her  rise  two  golden  plants,  and 
tufts  of  vegetation  have  been  added  on  the  left. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lady  represents  a  Sufi  in 
search  of  God,  in  which  case  the  poem  would 
be  relevant  to  the  pictute.  Usually  dancing 
Sufis  are  portrayed  with  their  arms  withdrawn 
in  their  sleeves. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
scholars  as  to  where  this  picture  was  rendered. 

E.  Binney(i974,  p.  148,  no.  266)  suggested 
a  Deccani  provenance,  but  others  who  have 
examined  it  have  disagreed,  verbally  attributing 
it  either  to  northern  India,  Iran,  or  even  Turkey. 

In  a  written  communication  Z.  Faridany-Akhavan 
stated  she  feels  that  the  tinted  drawing  is 
Deccani  rather  than  Mughal  ot  Tutkish.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  shape  of  the  face  and  the 
features  as  well  as  the  turban  with  a  single 
plume  are  very  close  to  those  of  a  young  prince 
attributed  to  a  Golconda  artist  by  Zebrowski 
(1983,  pp.  173-74,  fig-  139)-  Active  during 
the  fitst  few  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  artist  appears  to  have  been  infatuated  with 
foreign  sources,  from  which  he  borrowed 
compositions  but  added  local  flavor  in  coloring 
and  rhythmic  patterns.  The  lady  in  the 
museum’s  painting  is  also  quite  close  to  another 
in  a  composition  with  lovers  adapted  by  the 
unnamed  Golconda  artist  from  a  Safavid  model 
(Zebrowski  1983,  fig.  140).  Although  the 
museum’s  picture  lacks  the  sensuous  exuberance 
of  nature  or  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  more 
elaborate  compositions,  it  could  have  been  done 
by  the  same  artist  as  a  less  ambitious  exercise  in 
copying  a  Persianate  model. 
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MULLA  RAOZA 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Golconda;  c.  1675 

Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  silver,  and  ink  on  paper 

Overall,  9  x  5  in  (22.9  x  12.7  cm) 

Illustration,  S'Vte  x  4^/4  in  (22.  i  x  12.  i  cm) 

Gift  of  Paul  F.  Walter 
M.75. 113.2 


A  small  inscription  to  the  right  of  the  figure 
identifies  him  as  Mulla  Raoza.  Written  in 
English  in  what  appears  to  be  nineteenth-century 
script  on  the  back  of  the  painting  is  Molla  Roeha 
of  Mai  Rucha.  If  Mai  Rucha  is  the  name  of  a 
place,  it  cannot  be  identified  at  present.  There 
is  apparently  a  pottrait  of  the  same  person  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Copenhagen  (Codex  Orient 
Rotuhe  III),  where  he  is  identified  as  Molla 
Somi’a  of  Golconda.  Eithet  there  is  a 
misidentification  on  one  of  the  two  pottraits 
or  the  mulla  in  fact  had  two  names,  which  is 
not  improbable.  Nothing,  however,  is  known 
about  him. 

Although  a  light  green  patch  of  ground  with 
dark  green  sprays  of  vegetation  is  rendered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture,  the  aged  mulla  is  shown 
standing  higher  up  against  the  chocolate-colored 
middle  ground.  He  stands  hunched  over,  sup¬ 
porting  himself  with  a  staff  He  is  dressed  in 
several  layers  of  clothing,  the  most  prominent 
being  a  long  coat  in  green  over  a  'fihix.e  jama. 

Over  this  is  dtaped  a  fine  Deccani  shawl 
with  a  sumptuous  gold  border  with  flowers 
(cf  Zebrowski  1983,  fig.  142;  and  Binney  1973, 
no.  139a). 

It  is  possible  that  the  portrait  illustrated 
by  Zebrowski  (fig.  142) — that  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  Qutb  Shah  of  Golconda — is  by  the 
same  artist  who  painted  this  sensitively  rendered 
but  slightly  mechanical  portrait  of  the  aged 
mulla.  While  the  sultan’s  visage  is  mote 
idealized,  here  the  artist  has  given  us  a  realistic 
tendering  of  the  face  with  its  wrinkles,  lines, 
shadows,  and  the  distinctive  and  noble  nose.  In 
the  othet  portrait  as  well  the  figure  is  strongly 
contrasted  against  a  dark  background  and  the  sky 
indicated  sparingly,  even  more  so.  Both  paintings 
show  a  similar  delight  in  the  tendering  of  the 
attire,  although  appropriately  the  ruler  is  more 
luxuriantly  robed.  Two  portraits  now  in  the  San 
Diego  Museum  of  Art,  one  representing  Shaykh 
Muhammad  Khatun  and  the  other  Sultan 
Muhammad  Qutb  Shah  of  Golconda  (Binney 
1973.  PP-  162-63,  no.  139a,  recto  and  verso), 
are  certainly  by  the  same  artist.  In  fact,  this 
pottrait  is  very  likely  from  the  same  album 
as  the  San  Diego  pictures. 
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LADY  WRAPPING  HER  TURBAN 


107 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Golconda;  1675-1700 
8 '/'I  X  4‘/h  in  (21.0  X  10.5  cm) 

Gift  of  Doris  and  Ed  Wiener 
M. 75.114. 3 


An  elegantly  dressed  lady  is  busy  wrapping 
her  turban  while  a  servant  girl  stands  stiffly 
behind  holding  a  carafe  with  her  right  hand  and 
a  green  peacock-feather  morchal  with  the  left. 

The  inclusion  of  a  morchal-hea.Kr:  would  indicate 
that  the  lady  is  a  princess  of  the  tealm.  Whethet 
this  is  a  portrait  taken  from  life  or  simply  an 
idealized  representation  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Certainly  the  individualized  face  would 
make  one  think  it  a  portrait.  Rather  curious  is 
the  fact  that  she  is  wrapping  her  turban  outside, 
indicated  by  the  ground,  rather  than  inside  a 
building.  Is  the  viewer  to  assume  from  the 
expression  on  her  face  and  the  direction  of  her 
gaze,  however,  that  a  mirror  exists  beyond  the 
matgin  of  the  picture? 

Both  women  are  clothed  in  a  similar  fashion,  but 
the  apparel  of  the  misttess  is  obviously  much 
more  luxuriant.  Her  red-and-green-striped 
pajamas  are  prominent  beneath  the  diaphanous 
dress.  Her  shoes  match  the  red  of  the  pajamas. 
The  turban  and  the  scarf  are  of  the  same  gold 
fabric.  That  the  maid  is  of  local  origin  is 
indicated  by  her  face  and  the  ornament  in  her 
hair.  This  item  of  jewelry  is  seen  in  several 
late-seventeenth-century  pictures  attributed 
to  Golconda  (Zebrowski  1983,  figs.  176,  177). 
Cutiously,  both  figures  stand  slightly  above  the 
green  ground  against  a  blue-gray  middle  section. 
Along  the  top  is  a  band  of  dark  gray,  some  of  the 
pigment  of  which  has  peeled  off 

Such  genre  studies  of  women  engaged  in  various 
mundane  activities  are  more  common  in  Mughal 
than  in  Deccani  art.  However,  in  the  Deccan 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  some  demand  in 
Golconda  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (Zebrowski  1983,  figs.  165,  166, 
168,  177,  179).  It  may  be  recalled  that  after 
1687  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by  the  Mughals. 
Stylistically  the  examples  in  Zebrowski’s  book 
are  quite  different  from  the  museum’s  picture, 
which  exhibits  some  of  the  formal  character¬ 
istics  seen  in  works  of  an  artist  called  Rahim 
Deccani.  Although  it  may  not  have  been  painted 
by  him,  the  picture  does  belong  to  the  artistic 
milieu  of  Golconda  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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RAI  JABHA  CHAND  AT  A  JAIN  SHRINE 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Golconda;  1675  —  1700 
SVsx  12  y4  in  (21.9  X  31. 1  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Douglas 
M. 81. 271. 5 

Literature;  Zebrowski  1983,  p.  218,  fig.  189; 
Pal  1987,  pp.  120,  12 1,  fig.  82. 
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This  is  a  rare  and  unusual  Deccani  painting 
because  of  its  subject.  According  to  S.  Digby  the 
Arabic  inscription  on  the  back  may  be  translated 
as,  “Standing  in  front  of  the  picture  [or  image} 
of  the  deity  (devata)  is  Rai  Jabha  Chand.” 

M.  Zebrowski  (1983,  p.  218)  read  the  name 
tentatively  as  “Rai  Sahai  (or  Bihari?)  Chand.” 

The  deity  in  this  instance  is  Rishabhanatha,  one 
of  the  twenty-four  enlightened  teachers  known  as 
Jinas  and  venerated  by  the  Jains.  Apart  from  his 
name,  we  know  nothing  about  the  worshipper. 

He  may  have  been  a  nobleman  attached  to  the 
Golconda  court  or  a  Jain  merchant. 

The  picture  shows  Rai  Jabha  standing  rather 
formally  to  one  side  with  a  dish  full  of  flowers 
as  an  offering  to  the  marble  statue  of 
Rishabhanatha.  Except  for  his  two  earrings,  the 
Jina  is  naked;  his  hair  is  colored  golden.  He  is 
seated  in  the  posture  of  meditation  on  a  throne 
that  is  edged  with  gold  and  supported  by  a  pair 
of  animals  that  are  a  combination  of  a  tiger  and  a 
lion.  Between  the  animals  is  a  lotus  medallion. 
An  unusual  feature  is  the  placement  of  three 
apples  as  an  offering  to  the  Jina:  one  of  the  fruits 
is  placed  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  Note¬ 
worthy  also  is  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
the  Jina’s  left  hand  is  rendered.  Traditionally, 
it  should  be  placed  below  the  other.  The  statue 
is  flanked  by  two  banana  trees,  and  on  the  right 
is  a  pool  with  a  fountain  and  fish.  In  front  of  the 
pool  is  a  rather  unusual  stone  niche,  framed  in 
gold,  containing  only  a  human  head  with  flowing 
hair.  An  attractive  flowering  tree  rises  behind  the 
devotee,  and  the  foreground  is  decorated  with  a 
formal  arrangement  of  a  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs  in  two  rows.  The  blue  sky  above  is 
adorned  with  cloud  formations  in  orange,  purple, 
and  mauve. 


In  his  discussion  of  this  painting  Zebrowski 
correctly  points  out  that  the  style  here  is 
considerably  influenced  by  the  Mughal  tradition, 
especially  in  the  naturalistic  representation  of  the 
noble  devotee  and  his  attire.  Zebrowski  has  also 
suggested  its  close  stylistic  kinship  to  another 
picture  (Zebrowski  1983,  fig.  190)  bearing  the 
signature  of  an  artisr  called  Ali  Reza,  who  may 
have  worked  in  Bikaner  before  migrating  to  the 
Deccan  during  Aurangzeb’s  reign,  when  interest 
in  painting  diminished  at  the  Mughal  court. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  trained  in  the  Mughal 
school,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ali  Reza’s  style 
is  much  more  restrained  than  that  preferred 
in  Golconda  just  before  its  capitulation  to 
Aurangzeb.  His  preference  for  strictly  sym¬ 
metrical  composition  and  a  sense  of  order  may 
well  reflect  a  Jain  patron’s  taste.  (For  another 
version  of  the  same  subject,  see  In  the  Image  of 
Man  1982,  p.  179,  no.  291). 
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PAGE  OF  CALLIGRAPHY 


By  Abul  Baqa  al-Musavi  (c.  1625  —  1700) 

Andhra  Pradesh,  Hyderabad;  1675  —  1700 
Folio,  9  X  6  in  (22.9  X  15.2  cm) 

Text,  7%  X  4'/4  in  (18.7  x  10.8  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Lizabeth  Scott 
M.91. 1 . 1 


Bold  nastaliq  letters  written  in  black  ink  are 
accommodated  within  beige  cloud  bands  floating 
diagonally  across  a  gold  ground  adorned  with 
a  delicately  rendered  white  flowering  vine 
enlivened  with  blue  specks.  The  name  of  the 
calligrapher  is  included  in  the  cloud  band  in 
the  lower  left  corner.  Abul  Baqa  al-Musavi  was 
a  court  calligrapher  of  the  Mughal  Emperor 
Aurangzeb,  and  he  may  have  been  in  the  Deccan 
during  the  siege  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda. 

The  text  has  been  translated  as  follows  by 
S.  Digby: 

To  Hakim  Ghaznavi  {i.e.,  verses  of  Hakim  of 
Ghazni] 

VERSES 

Make  not  black  from  the  smoke  of  the  unwise 
The  cup  of  {your}  skull  like  an  ash-tray  {container}. 

SMALL  CARTOUCHES 
May  Allah  the  Almighty  sanctify  his  secret 
[i.e.,  the  poet  Hakim  Ghaznavi] 

VERSE 

Asking  for  water  and  bread  from  the  ugly  {and}  base 
Would  be  like  breathing  on  {?}  one’s  finger  in  the  dust. 
The  sinful  faqir  Abul-Baqa  al-Musavi. 
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FOLIO  FROM  AN  ALBUM 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Golconda  or  Hyderabad 
Folio,  17%  X  ii'/4  in  (44.2  X  28.6  cm) 

From  the  Nash  and  Alice  Heeramaneck 
Collection,  Museum  Associates  Purchase 
M.81.8.9 

Literature:  Heeramaneck  1966,  p.  160,  no.  219 
(a  only  illustrated). 


A  Portrait  of  General  Ghazi  ad-Dtn  Bahadur 
Khan  Ftruz  Jang  (r) 
c.  4690 

9^8  X  b'A  in  (25. 1  X  15.9  cm) 

Border,  embossed  with  gold,  with  hand¬ 
coloring 

B  Page  of  Calligraphy  (v) 

By  Haidar  Beg,  Roshan  Qalam 
Seventeenth  century 
4^8  X  2  in  (ri.  I  X  5. 1  cm) 

Border,  embossed  with  gold 


CAT.  IIOA 
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This  folio  is  from  the  same  album  as  another  in 
the  collection  {99},  as  it  has  the  same  use  of 
printed,  embossed  paper  for  the  outer  borders. 
Two  folios  now  in  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art 
(Binney  1973,  pp.  160-61,  no.  136)  may  have 
belonged  to  the  same  album.  The  album  seems 
to  have  contained  formal  portraits  of  both 
local  and  Mughal  notables  and  may  have  been 
assembled  in  eighteenth-century  Hyderabad. 
The  calligraphic  panel,  B,  includes  a  mention  of 
the  regnal  year  i ,  which  may  refer  to  the  first 
year  of  the  rule  of  the  first  nizam  ot  Hyderabad, 
1724.  The  album  could  have  been  assembled  for 
him,  as  this  particular  portrait  is  of  his  father. 


CAT.  IIOB 


A  The  subject  of  the  portrait  was  identified  by 
M.  Beach  (1966,  p.  160)  as  the  Mughal  general 
Ghazi  ad-Din  Bahadur  Khan  Firuz  Jang  from 
comparison  with  an  inscribed  portrait  in  the 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam.  Known  originally 
as  Mir  Shihab  ad-Din,  Ghazi  ad-Din  arrived 
at  Aurangzeb’s  court  from  Iran  in  1669  and 
remained  in  the  emperor’s  service  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  skillful  general  who  fought  many  of 
Aurangzeb’s  battles.  In  1685  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  relieve  Prince  Azam  when  the  latter 
was  overtaken  by  a  famine  during  a  siege  of  the 
Bijapur  fort.  By  then  he  had  been  honored  twice, 
with  the  titles  Ghazi  ad-Din  Bahadur  Khan  and 
Firuz  Jang.  Two  years  later  he  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Golconda  and  captured  Hyderabad.  For 
a  time  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  Berar. 
In  1724  one  of  his  sons  founded  the  Asafjahi 
dynasty  of  Hyderabad,  and  he  may  have  owned 
this  portrait. 

This  is  a  standard  example  of  the  kind  of 
Mughal-influenced  portraiture  that  became 
populat  in  Golconda  after  its  capitulation  to 
Aurangzeb.  Against  a  typically  Mughal  dull 
green  background  the  aged  general,  with  a  pink 
complexion  and  a  white  beard,  is  portrayed  as  a 
figure  of  large  proportions.  A  yellower  green  is 
used  for  the  ground  and  the  sky  above.  Flowers 
of  different  hues  of  purple  adorn  the  foliage  on 
the  ground,  his  shoes,  his  jama,  as  well  as  his 
yellow  sash.  He  holds  a  piece  of  cloth  in  his  right 
hand.  The  general’s  distinguished  face  with 
a  prominent  nose  has  been  rendered  with 
considerable  care  and  with  naturalistic  details. 
The  portrait  could  well  be  by  the  same  hand 
responsible  for  another  Deccani  portrait  now  in 
the  National  Museum,  New  Delhi  (Zebrowski 
1983,  fig.  186). 

B  The  calligraphy  on  the  reverse  gives  the  title 
of  the  calligraphet  as  Roshan  Qalam,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  calligrapher  whose  full 
name  occurs  on  a  calligraphic  panel  probably 
from  the  same  album  in  the  San  Diego  Museum 
(Binney  1973,  no.  136).  There  the  name  is  given 
as  Haidar  Beg  Roshan  Qalam.  Roshan  Qalam  is 
obviously  his  title;  E.  Binney  translates  it  as 
“golden  pen."  Howevet,  the  word  roshan  is  better 
translated  as  “bright."  He  was  obviously  a  much- 
admired  calligrapher  and  was  probably  attached 
to  the  court  at  Hyderabad. 
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CAT.  HOB  detail 


The  panel  is  quite  small  and  is  mounted  in  a 
botder  with  floral  patterns  in  gold.  The  text 
itself  is  written  in  fine  nastaliq  of  two  sizes 
in  cloud  bands  placed  diagonally  on  a  gold 
background.  The  rest  of  the  field  is  covered  in 
delicately  rendered  flowering  vines.  A  second 
flowering  vine  in  white  adorns  the  narrow  blue 
margin  immediately  around  the  panel.  The 
following  translation  of  the  text  is  by  S.  Digby: 

He  IS  the  Lord. 

VERSE 

Your  justice  is  a  lamp  to  light  the  night 
Your  today  is  the  comforter  of  tomorrow. 

SMALL  PANELS 

{This}  attained  inscription  {in}  the  first  year  of  one 
exalted  reign. 

VERSE 

He  who  one  night  administered  justice  in  this  house 
Made  pair  the  abode  of  his  tomorrow. 

The  slave  Roshan  Qalam 
— May  { God}  pardon  him. 


Ill 


FOLIO  FROM  AN  ALBUM 


Andhra  Pradesh,  Golconda;  c.  1690 
Folio,  12^4  X  SA  in  (32.4  X  21.0  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Lizabeth  Scott 
M.87.20. I 

A  Page  of  Calligraphy  (r) 

By  Nur  ad-Din  Muhammad  al-Lahiji 
Ink  on  marbled  paper 
(Yli  X  3  in  (16. 5x7.6  cm) 

B  Portrait  of  Sharza  Khan  (v) 

4VHX  3V16  in  (ii.  I  X  8.4  cm),  oval 

A  Five  lines  of  text  are  written  diagonally  across 
marbled  paper  in  bold,  black  nastaliq  letters. 

The  marbling  consists  of  swirling  forms  in  light 
blue  and  white  and  is  a  beautiful  foil  for  the 
calligraphy.  In  fact,  the  marbling  creates  the 
illusion  of  water  on  which  the  black  letters  float 
like  boats.  The  first  narrow  border  around  the 
panel  is  blue  with  a  gold  twisted  form  that 
almost  looks  like  a  snake  hood.  The  second 


border  is  painted  yellow.  The  outer  border 
is  dyed  bright  pink  and  is  adorned  with 
gold  leaves. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  calligrapher  Nur  ad- 
Din  Muhammad  al-Lahiji.  The  calligraphic  panel 
may,  in  fact,  be  from  either  Bijapur  or  Golconda. 
This  translation  of  the  verse  is  by  S.  Digby; 

May  your  body  have  no  need  of  the  proud  airs 
of  physicians 

May  your  delicate  existence  remain  unharmed 
by  injury 

Seek  healing  from,  the  sugar-scattering  speech  of  Hafiz 
May  you  have  no  need  of  treatment  with  rose  ivater 
and  sugar  candy. 

Written  by  Nur  ad-Din  Muhammad  al-Lahiji 
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CAT.  iiiA  detail  (left) 
CAT.  iiiB  detail  (right) 


According  to  Digby  these  are  the  first  and  last 
couplets  of  a  ghazal  of  the  celebrated  Persian  poet 
Hafiz  (1327—90)  {Diwan-i  Hafiz,  M.  Qazwini 
and  Q.  Ghani,  eds.  [Tehran,  1942},  pp.  72-73, 
no.  106). 

B  The  inscription  near  the  face  identifies  the 
figure  as  Sharza  Khan.  Sharza  Khan  was  a 
Pathan  from  the  northwest  of  the  subcontinent 
and  was  the  general  of  the  Bijapuri  army  during 
Aurangzeb’s  campaign.  He  is  mentioned  by  the 
Venetian  traveler  N.  Manned  as  someone  who 
tried  to  avoid  a  war  with  the  Mughal  emperor 
but  without  success  (Manucci  1981,  2:  131).  His 
courage  earned  him  the  title  of  Rustam  Khan 
from  Aurangzeb.  He  was  captured  in  1689/90  by 
the  Marhattas  and  incarcerated  until  1704/5.  He 
was  then  appointed  deputy  governor  of  Berar  and 
named  full  governor  in  1707/8.  This  portrait 
was  very  likely  made  sometime  around  1690. 

It  is  interesting  that  Manucci  himself  owned  a 
portrait  of  the  general.  The  museum’s  portrait  is 
related  stylistically  to  several  others,  all  within 
oval  frames,  which  appear  to  have  been  done 
after  the  Mughals  occupied  Golconda  (Zebrowski 
1983,  fig.  160;  and  Weber  1982,  nos.  44—47). 
The  oval  frame  may  have  been  adopted  directly 
from  European  miniatures  or  from  Mughal 
paintings.  As  Zebrowski  observed  (1983, 
p.  194),  “It  was  the  custom  at  Golconda  for 
painters  of  modest  talent  to  produce  albums  of 
Deccani  and  Mughal  notables  for  sale  in  the 
bazaar  to  European  and  other  foreign  travellers.” 


Very  little  in  this  portrait  is  specifically  Deccani. 
There  is  less  shading  than  is  usual  in  such 
Deccani  portraits,  but  nevertheless  it  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  sort  of  conventional  Mughal 
portraits  produced  during  Aurangzeb’s  time. 
Wearing  a  'ffhite  jama,  the  pink-complexioned 
Sharza  Khan  stands  against  a  dull  green  back¬ 
ground.  His  sash  is  in  gold  with  red-and-green 
floral  motifs,  and  the  brightest  patch  of  color 
in  the  picture  is  the  yellow  turban.  A  close  styl¬ 
istic  parallel  with  the  painting  is  the  portrait 
of  Mulla  Raoza  in  the  collection  [106}.  Very 
likely  the  two  were  rendered  by  the  same  artist 
and  may  once  have  belonged  to  the  same  album. 

In  imitation  of  a  framed  miniature,  the  oval 
frame,  adorned  with  a  border  of  flowering  vine, 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  violet  ground  with  gold 
flowets,  which  in  turn  is  within  a  botder  of  gold 
vine  with  split  palmette  on  blue  ground.  The 
outer  border  of  the  folio  is  the  same  pink  as  that 
on  the  other  side,  but  here  has  gold  flowers 
rather  than  leaves. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MODE  GAURI  RAGINI 


Deccan,  Ahmadnagar  (?);  1575  —  1600 
Folio,  9^/4  X  7 '6  in  (24.8  x  19.  i  cm) 

Illustration,  8  x  7  in  (20.3  x  17.8  cm) 

Bequest  of  Edwin  Binney,  3rd 
M.90. 141.2 

Literature:  Binney  1973,  pp.  141,  150,  no.  118; 

S.  C.  Welch  1973,  pp.  126-27,  no.  75;  Ebeling 
I973>  P-  i57>  fig-  14;  A.  Welch  1975,  fig.  i; 
Binney  1979,  pp.  802—4,  fig.  19;  Zebrowski 
1983,  p.  40,  fig.  25,  pi.  IV. 

One  of  the  most  important  Deccani  paintings  in 
the  collection,  this  is  also  the  most  enigmatic. 
Although  it  has  been  frequently  published  and 
discussed,  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  where  pre¬ 
cisely  it  was  painted.  There  is  no  disagreement, 
however,  that  the  painting  was  executed  in  the 
Deccan  sometime  in  the  late  sixteenth  century. 
Only  S.  C.  Welch  (1973,  p.  127)  has  suggested 
a  more  precise  date,  the  decade  of  1580—90. 

The  painting  represents  a  female  musical  mode 
known  as  a  ragini,  who  is  described  in  the  text 
on  the  band  above.  Written  in  the  Devanagari 
script,  the  verse  is  in  Sanskrit,  but  its  exact 
source  is  not  known.  Although  part  of  the  text  is 
damaged  and  no  name  is  recognizable,  very  likely 
the  mode  depicted  is  Gauri  or  Gaudi.  Gaiida  was 
a  designation  of  a  part  of  Bengal  (West  Bengal 
and  Bangladesh)  and  also  of  the  capital  in  the 
Maldah  district  of  West  Bengal.  The  musical 
mode  probably  originated  in  that  region.  The 
text  describes  the  ragini  as  a  beautiful  young 
girl  dressed  in  gorgeous  costume  the  color  of  the 
rising  sun.  Her  eyes  are  swimming  from  drinking 
liquor,  and  she  frolics  with  her  companions  in  the 


mango  grove  while  the  cuckoo  sings  a  mournful 
tune.  The  artist  has  followed  the  desctiption 
fairly  closely.  Gauri  stands  in  the  middle 
separated  from  the  others  by  two  tree  trunks. 
Holding  a  flower  to  her  forehead  and  wearing  a 
bright  red  sari,  she  faces  the  companion  who 
holds  a  musical  instrument.  The  other  stands 
behind  her  and  offers  her  a  cup  of  wine.  Tufts  of 
golden  grass  decorate  the  gray  ground,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet.  The  foreground  is  a 
band  of  mulberry-colored  rocky  forms  that  are 
definitely  a  Deccani  trait.  Across  this  puffed 
sugarcandy-like  landscape  struts  a  solitary 
peacock,  but  no  cuckoo  is  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Except  for  the  two  intettwined  trunks  at  the 
right,  the  other  trees  are  placed  at  regulat 
intervals,  almost  like  columns,  framing  the 
three  ladies.  The  mango  and  the  palm,  adding 
a  southern  touch,  are  clearly  recognizable,  but 
the  flowers  are  decorative. 

One  cannot  even  be  certain  whether  this  picture 
is  a  singular  work  or  belongs  to  a  Ragamala 
series.  Only  about  a  score  of  similar  paintings,  all 
depicting  musical  modes,  are  known,  but  they 
do  not  belong  to  one  series  (see  Ebeling  1973, 
pp.  155  —  58).  Most  have  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in 
Devanagari,  bur  some  also  have  short  texts  in 
Arabic  script.  The  general  assumption  at  present 
is  that  they  are  single  pictures  and  were  done 
mostly  for  Hindu  patrons.  Their  stylistic 
similarities  do  indicate  that  they  all  may  have 
been  done  in  the  same  region,  if  not  the  same 
workshop.  M.  Zebrowski  (1983,  pp.  45-46) 
believes  that  rather  than  Ahmadnagar  or  Bijapur 
the  paintings  were  rendered  somewhere  in  the 
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northern  Deccan  between  Malwa  and 
Aurangabad.  He  recognizes  features  that  one 
encounters  in  the  illustrated  Nimatnavia  done  in 
the  Mandu  court.  S.  C.  Welch  (1973,  p.  127) 
opined  that  “stylistically  the  [museum’s]  picture 
emerges  from  the  earlier  illustrations  to  the 
Tarif-i-Hiisayn  Shahi,  a  manuscript  celebrating 
the  reign  of  Husayn  Shah  I  (1553-1565)  of 
Ahmadnagar,  a  state  in  Northern  Deccan.” 
According  to  him  this  would  account  for  some  of 
the  Rajput  elements  “in  the  costumes,  gestures, 
and  formulae  for  the  foliage,  which  recall  the 
Chaurapanchasika  style.” 

That  the  picture  is  Deccani  is  in  no  doubt,  and 
its  stylistic  kinship  to  the  Tanf-i  Husayn  Shahi 
(cf  Zebrowski  1983,  pp.  17-18,  figs,  i,  2,  pi.  i) 
is  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  with  Zebrowski  (1983,  p-  45)  that  all  these 
Ragamala  paintings  display  a  naive  charm  and 
“possess  an  exquisitely  fresh,  rural  mood,  full  of 
the  sounds  and  smells  of  the  countryside,  quite 
unlike  the  courtly  atmosphere  of  other  great 
Deccani  paintings.”  Certainly  the  female  figures 
in  the  museum’s  picture,  with  their  ivory-white 
complexions  and  tall,  graceful  proportions, 
cannot  be  compared  with  country  women. 
Moreover,  the  paintings  display  an  elegant  and 
sophisticated  aesthetic  sensibility  on  the  part  of 
the  patron  and  a  complete  mastery  of  technique 
as  well  as  boldness  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  Only  a  master  painter  with  enormous  self- 
confidence  could  have  been  aware  of  so  many 
different  modes  and  yet  could  have  painted  in  so 
brilliantly  original  a  manner.  While  rhe  picture 
could  have  been  rendered  somewhere  in  the 
northern  Deccan,  an  Ahmadnagar  provenance 
cannor  be  ruled  out  altogether.  It  could  have 
been  painted  for  a  prince  of  the  realm  by  an  artist 


trained  in  the  same  workshop  that  produced  the 
royal  history  of  Husayn  Shah.  According  to 
K.  Khandalavala  (1985,  pp.  41—42),  both 
the  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijapur  courts  could  have 
patronized  these  early  Ragamala  pictures  of  the 
Deccan.  He  further  thinks  that  “they  may  be  the 
work  of  a  guild  or  guilds  of  Vijaynagar  artists 
who  had  settled  in  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijapur 
after  the  fall  of  Vijaynagar  in  A.D.  1654  and  had 
absorbed  various  influences  into  their  Deccani 
styles  and  Deccani  rulers  such  as  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  II  of  Bijapur  and  Burham  II  of  Ahmadnagar 
may  have  acquired  their  works  for  their  libraries 
complete  with  Sanskrit  inscriptions  got  written 
by  a  scribe.” 

Finally,  it  might  be  worth  quoting  what 
E.  Binney — who  owned  the  painting  before  it 
came  into  the  museum’s  collection — thought  of 
this  beautiful  picture  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Ragamala  paintings:  “It  is  exceptional  in 
several  ways.  First,  it  is  as  lovely  as  any  of  the 
others!  More  important,  it  is  the  only  original 
example  in  a  ‘Western,’  as  opposed  to  Indian, 
collection.  Finally,  it  is  probably  my  finest 
Deccani  miniature”  (Binney  1979,  p.  804). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  finest  Deccani 
painting  in  the  museum’s  collection  as  well. 


II3 


FOLIO  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  AL-QAZWINi’S  AJAIB  AL-MAKHLUQAT 


Deccan;  c.  1675 

Inscriptions  in  red  ink 

8'/2  X  574  in  (21.6  X  14.6  cm),  irregular 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Douglas 

M. 85. 283. 1 

A  Constellations :  Large  Dog  and  Small  Dog  (r) 
B  Constellations:  Ship  and  Hydra  (v) 
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CAT.  W^Kileft) 
CAT.  (right) 


Unlike  the  folios  from  the  earlier  Bijapuri 
manuscript  of  this  book  [95},  this  folio  contains 
no  text.  On  both  sides  only  short  inscriptions  in 
red  ink  serve  as  labels  for  the  pictures,  which 
represent  the  various  constellations.  Two  images 
are  accommodated  on  each  side,  but  it  is  clear 
that  on  the  side  with  the  ship  and  the  Hydra  (ir) 
the  image  was  spread  over  two  facing  pages. 
According  to  W.  M.  Thackston,  the  short  Arabic 
inscriptions  give  the  following  information; 

A  al-kalh  al-akbar,  Canis  Major,  the  large  dog 
al-kalh  al-asghar.  Canis  Minor,  the  small  dog 

B  Safina,  Argo,  the  ship 
al-timsah,  Hydra 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  folio  entered  the 
collection  as  having  belonged  to  a  manuscript  of 
al-Qazwini’s  work.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  could 
be  from  some  other  astronomical  book,  such  as 
the  Treatise  on  the  Fixed  Stars  by  Abd  ar-Rahman 
as-Sufis  of  Shiraz  (d.  9H6). 

The  folio  entered  the  collection  as  belonging 
to  a  manuscript  copied  in  1675.  However,  no 
evidence  of  the  colophon  is  known.  Even  though 
that  date  would  make  this  a  century  later  than 


the  much  better  illustrated  Qazwini  manuscript 
folios  in  the  collection,  the  representations  here 
seem  even  more  archaic.  Once  again  the  artist 
may  have  been  simply  copying  an  earlier 
illustrated  model  from  West  Asia. 

The  colored  images  are  on  beige  paper  and  are 
rather  modest  efforts  at  representation.  For 
instance,  the  fawn-colored  Canis  Minor  <mi  a 
looks  more  like  a  composite  of  a  canine,  a  deer, 
and  a  goat  than  a  dog.  Canis  Major  is  colored 
gray  and  is  a  more  convincing  canine  but  has 
horns.  The  tail  end  of  the  Hydra  is  found  on  B, 
but  the  ship  is  elaborately  designed  and  colored 
with  gray,  yellow,  orange,  magenta,  and  pink. 

A  well-executed  head  of  a  parrot  has  survived 
on  top  of  the  ship. 

Gray  pellets  are  added  to  each  representation 
to  indicate  the  configuration  of  the  stars  in  the 
constellation. 
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II4 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  MUSICAL  MODE  SANKARABHARANA  RAGAPUTRA 


Maharashtra,  Aurangabad;  c.  1675 
Folio,  I3y2x  9^/16  in  (34.3  X  23.3  cm) 
Illustration,  loh  x  yVs  in  (26.7  x  19.4  cm) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kahn 
M. 74. 105.  I 

Literature:  Pal  1987,  pp.  120,  122,  fig.  83. 


CAT.  1 14  reverse  detail 


On  the  back  are  a  long  inscription  and  a  short 
one  in  both  the  Arabic  and  Devanagari  scripts. 
The  long  inscription  in  Devanagari  is  of  a 
Sanskrit  text,  and  the  other  is  a  translation  of  it 
into  Persian.  Also,  the  title  Sankarabharana  is 
written  rather  carelessly  in  both  scripts,  probably 
in  a  later  hand.  The  Persian  numbers  85  and  8g 
are  above  and  below.  The  number  33  has  been 
added  in  pencil.  The  longer  text  characterizes 
Sankarabharana  as  the  seventh  son  of  Megharaga. 
The  brief  description  says  that  before  Sankara¬ 
bharana  stands  Ganapati  (Ganesa),  adorned 
with  a  gem-encrusted  crown,  his  body  orna¬ 
mented  with  garlands,  with  lotus  eyes  and 
hands  joined  together. 


The  composition  shows  a  king  seated  on  a  throne 
within  a  pavilion  and  receiving  homage  from 
Ganesa  and  his  human  companion.  One  of  the 
attendants  to  the  seated  king  holds  a  cloth  fan, 
which  appears  like  a  canopy  above  his  master’s 
head.  Ganesa’s  form  matches  the  textual 
description.  The  scene  takes  place  in  a  garden 
with  uneven  ground  rendered  in  pinks,  mauves, 
and  greens  with  flowers  and  vegetation  beside  a 
pool  that  is  fed  by  a  stream  emerging  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pavilion.  The  pool  is  adorned  with 
lotuses  and  inhabited  by  waterbirds.  Pigeons  and 
falcons  sit  on  the  roof  and  the  tree. 
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CAT.  1 14  detail 


The  iconography  of  this  version  of  Sankara- 
bharana  does  not  correspond  with  other  known 
depictions.  Sankarabharana  is  usually  described 
as  a  ragtni  and  only  in  one  instance  as  the  son  of 
Meg  ha  (see  Ebeling  1973,  pp.  146,  193,  247, 
284).  Even  in  the  latter  instance  the  iconog¬ 
raphy  is  quite  different.  Moreover,  this  is  the  first 
known  Ragamala  painting  to  incorporate  the 
image  of  Ganesa  in  its  iconography. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  style  of  this 
Ragamala  picture  is  related  to  the  mixed  mode 
of  painting  that  was  developed  primarily  for 
Rajput  patrons  in  the  train  of  the  Mughals  in 
the  northern  Deccan  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  centers — at  Aurangabad  and  Daulatabad — 
where  the  artists,  borrowing  freely  from  the 


Mughal,  Rajput,  and  Deccani  traditions,  created 
a  style  that  is  less  lyrical  and  fantastic  than  the 
Deccani  mode  and  not  quite  as  naturalistic  as  the 
Mughal  manner  (see  Doshi  1972).  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  even  at  Golconda  during  the  reign 
of  Abul  Hasan  (1672-87)  there  was  considerable 
expansion  of  Hindu  influence.  This  Ragamala 
painting,  along  with  others  (Smart  and  Walker 
1985,  nos.  23,  24),  shows  strong  Rajput 
influences  in  the  figural  forms,  particularly  in  the 
wide  eyes,  and  in  the  flat  areas  of  strident  colors 
within  rectangular  shapes  that  clearly  relate  it  to 
the  pictures  done  at  Aurangabad  about  1650. 
Very  likely  the  artist  was  following  a  Hindu 
textual  tradition  but  the  patron  was  a  Muslim, 
for  whom  the  Persian  text  was  added. 
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FOLIO  FROM  A  BHAGAVATAPUKANA  MANUSCRIPT 


II5 


Deccan;  1675  —  1700 

Folio,  i4'‘/i6x  ii'/i  in  (37.3  x  28.6  cm),  irregular 
Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  Paul  F.  Walter 
M. 90. 86. 2 

A  Scene  ivith  Bovines  and  Demons 
iiys  X  8%  in  (31. 1  X  21.9  cm) 

B  Page  of  Calligraphy 

Black  and  red  ink  on  paper 
9V8X  fk  in  (25. 1  X  13.0  cm) 


CAT.  115A  detail 


This  folio  is  from  an  illustrated  manuscript  of  a 
Persian  translation  of  the  Bhagavatapurana.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  large  size,  which  allowed  the 
artists  to  paint  rather  impressive  compositions. 
On  this  folio  the  text  is  accommodated  on  the 
recto  and  the  illustration  on  the  verso.  Although 
the  text  has  been  read  and  fully  translated  by 
Z.  Faridany-Akhavan  (see  below),  the  scene 
has  not  been  precisely  identified.  The  painting 
is  surrounded  by  rwo  borders,  rhe  inner  with 
blue  flowers  and  the  outer  with  dull  red  circles 
containing  bright  red  flowers.  The  lower  section 
of  the  composition  shows  a  highly  imaginative 
mountain  formed  from  mauve  rocks  rising  like 
a  beaker  or  a  basin  with  a  wide  rim.  Both  this 
formation  and  the  light  green  ground  from  which 


it  rises  are  speckled  with  small  tufts  of  grass. 
Behind  the  rocky  escarpment  is  what  appears  to 
be  a  fort  whose  enormous  walls  are  painted  in 
light  brown.  Within  is  a  tank  of  water  on  a  lawn 
on  which  are  animal-headed  demons,  some  of 
whom  appear  to  be  in  a  belligerent  mood. 
Beyond  the  further  wall  of  the  fort  are  two 
spotted  bovines,  presumably  cows,  against  a 
bright  orange  background.  The  larger  one  is 
white,  and  its  body  is  decorated  with  multi¬ 
colored  flowers  and  polka  dots.  The  smaller  one 
is  similarly  adorned  but  is  brown  in  color.  The 
sky  is  represented  with  a  white  and  a  blue  band. 
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CAT.  {above) 

CAT.  w^K  (opposite) 


B  The  text  on  the  other  side  as  translated  by 
Z.  Faridany-Akhavan  is  as  follows: 

Even  though  I  am  involved  in  the  invention  of  this 
fortress  on  a  hill,  I  am  excused  from  its  commencement 
in  the  city  fortress  of  Sahrsa  {Shahr  Sa}  where  life- 
giving  water  is  stored  and  where  the  snare  of  suspicions 
and  opinions  cannot  reach  the  battlements  of  its 
fortress.  Keys  have  been  manufactured  for  its  gates. 

When  Mahiya  Div  {Mahadeva}  became  remorseful 
and  ashamed  of  ..  .  from  the  force  of  his  shame  he 
spoke  these  words: 

0  one  whose  knowledge  is  beyond  limit. 

You  u’ho  are  rich  within  and  without, 

The  mind  has  become  intelligent  through  you. 

From  the  sight  of  you  the  eye  is  all-seeing. 

From  all  around  voices  speak  of  you, 

Amongst  all  gatherings  is  the  murmuring  of 
your  name. 

Both  worlds  listen  for  your  voice, 

No  one  is  a  stranger  on  account  of  you, 

No  one  is  separate  and  negligent  of  you, 

Shaykh  and  brahmin  alike  look  to  you 
You  resemble  everyone  yet  awares 

From  the  strength  of  the  she-cow  my  wings  resemble 
amber. 

Always  made  like  the  calf  of  the  she-cow  {.^). 


The  National  Museum  in  New  Delhi  has  a  folio 
from  a  Deccani  Bhagavatapurana  (Gupta  1985, 
p.  105,  no.  139)  that  very  likely  is  from  the 
same  manuscript  as  the  museum’s  folio.  On  the 
published  page  the  illustration  surrounds  the 
text.  Although  that  folio  is  dated  to  about  1700 
in  the  catalogue,  it  may  in  fact  be  somewhat 
earlier.  The  Persian  text  makes  it  clear  that  this 
Hindu  book  was  translated  for  a  Muslim  patron. 
The  most  propitious  time  for  this  appears  to  have 
been  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abul  Hasan  of 
Golconda  (1672  —  87),  who  was  particularly 
supportive  of  Hindus.  In  addition  to  appointing 
Hindus  to  high  administrative  offices,  he  was 
also  a  patron  of  Telegu  literature.  His  guru  was 
the  famous  saint  Shah  Raju,  whose  son  Akbar 
Shah  Husayni  was  a  mystical  poet  and,  like  Shah 
Jahan’s  son  Data  Shikoh,  was  seriously  interested 
in  Hindu  philosophy  (see  [79}).  Akbar  Shah  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Sanskrit  and  translated 
Hindu  books  (Zebrowski  1983,  p.  189).  Whether 
or  not  this  is  his  translation,  the  manuscript  may 
have  belonged  to  him. 
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Appendix 


Buddhist  Manuscripts 


Colophons  of  Buddhist  and  Jain  Manuscripts 

Read  and  translated  by  Dr.  Gouriswar  Bhattacharya 


3 


PRA  JNAPARAMITA 
MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 

deyadharmmo=’yam  pravara- 

mahayana-yayinyah 

paramopasikayah  kayastha- 

srlkumara-patnl-tejokaya 

yad=atra  punyam  tad- 

bhavatv=acary-opadhyaya- 

matapitr-[purvangamarn 

krtva  sakala-satva-raser= 

anuttara-jna}na-vaptaya  iti  || 

maharajadhiraja-paramesvara- 

paramabhattaraka- 

paramasaugata-srlman- 

mahlpala-deva-rajye 

pravardhamana-vijaya-rajye 

samvatsare  saptavimG  .  .  . 

Translation 

This  is  the  pious  gift  of 
Tejoka,  who  is  a  devout 
follower  of  the  excellent 
Mahayana  and  the  wife  of  the 
scribe  Srikumara. 

Whatever  merit  there  is  in 
this  gift,  let  it  accrue  to  their 
teacher,  to  their  parents,  to 
all  their  ancestors,  as  well  as 
to  all  sentient  beings.  In  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
great  king  of  kings,  the  great 
Lord,  the  great  worshipful 
one,  the  great  follower  of  the 
Buddha,  Mahipala. 


DHARANISAMGRAHA 

MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 
deyadharmo=’yarn 
pravara-mahayana-yayinah 
paramopasaka-nepall- 
ramajlvasya  |  yad=atra 
[etc.]  I  paramabhattaraka- 
maharajadhiraja- 
paramesvara-paramasaugata- 
srlman-nayapala-deva- 
vijayarajye  14  phalguna-dine 
13  II  srl-naland-Wasthita- 
lekhaka-svamesvarasya 
likhitam-iti  || 

Translation 

This  is  the  pious  gift  of 
Ramajlva,  who  is  from  Nepal 
and  who  is  a  devout  follower 
of  the  excellent  Mahayana. 
Whatever  merit  there  is 
in  this  gift  [etc.,  same 
invocation  as  in  the  previous 
colophon}. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Phalguna  [February-March] 
of  the  year  fourteen  of  the 
victorious  reign  of  SrT 
Nayapaladeva,  who  is  the 
great  worshipful  one,  the 
great  king  of  kings,  and  a 
great  follower  of  the  Buddha, 
[this  manuscript  was 
dedicated  or  consecrated}. 
The  scribe  Svamesvara  of 
Nalanda  copied  it. 


Newari  Inscription 
tra  dvam  bhasa  lekhaya  patra 
sa[ankhya?}  194  samvat  355 
sravana  suddhi  5  vijaya 
dine  rajye  raja  pramesvara 
srl  abhayama[lla}-deva 
svavityanah  2udayavarmana. 

Translationl  Commentary 
Because  it  is  incomplete  and 
not  correctly  written,  the 
Newari  inscription  is  difficult 
to  translate.  It  mentions  that 
the  manuscript  containing 
194  pages  was  written  in 
the  Newari  Samvat  355 
[a.d.  1235},  when  King 
Abhayamalla  was  the  king, 
as  well  as  mentioning  the 
name  Udayavarman,  whose 
function  is  not  clear, 
p.p. 
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PR  A  JNAPARAMITA 
MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 

deyadharmo^’yam  pravara- 
mahayana-yayinah  malaya- 
desa-vinirgata-sakyabhiksu- 
sthavira-purnacandrasya 
asya  sisya-sthavira- 
trailokyacandrasya  | 
yad=atra  [etc.] 
maharajadhiraja-srimad- 
ramapaladeva-rajyasamvat 
i8||  srlmad-apanaka- 
mahavihar-avasthita- 
vamatanaka-jayakumarena 
likhita  iti  | 

Translation 

This  is  the  pious  gift  of  the 
elder  monk  Trailokyacandra, 
who  is  steadfast  in  the 
Mahayana,  and  who  is  the 
disciple  of  the  elder  monk 
Purnacandra,  who  has  come 
from  the  Malaya  country. 
Whatever  merit  there  is 
in  this  gift  [etc.,  same 
invocation  as  in  the  previous 
colophons}.  In  the  eighteenth 
regnal  year  of  the  great  king 
of  kings  Sri  Ramapaladeva, 
this  book  was  copied  by 
Jayakumara,  who  is  a 
vamatanaka  and  a  resident 
of  the  great  Apanaka 
monastery. 

Commentary 

The  meaning  of  the  word 
vamatanaka  is  not  known 
and  may  denote  a  lay 
administrator  of  the 
monastery, 
p.p. 


PANCHARAKSHA 

MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 

deyadharmo=’yarn  pravara- 

mahayana-yayinah 

mahasamantadhipati- 

maharajadhiraja- 

mahamandalika- 

srl-rudramana-suta- 

paramopasaka-rajaputra- 

vikramamanasya  |  yad=atra 

[etc.}  j|  srlman-madanapala- 

devasya  rajya-samvat  17  | 

Translation 

This  is  the  pious  gift  of 
Prince  Vikramamana,  who  is 
steadfast  in  the  excellent 
Mahayana  and  a  devout 
worshipper,  and  the  son  of 
Rudramana,  the  chief  of  the 
feudatories,  the  great  king  of 
kings  and  the  provincial 
governor.  Whatever  merit 
there  is  in  this  gift  [etc., 
same  invocation  as  in  the 
previous  colophons}.  In  the 
seventeenth  regnal  year  of  Sri 
Madanapaladeva. 
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Jain  Manuscripts 


15 


18 


KALPASUTRA  AND 
KALAKACHARYAKA  THA 
MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 
Folio  97 

LINE  I 

dasasuaskamdhassa 
atthamam=ajha||yanam||cha|| 
gram  1216  arhanmulah 
sud  harm  mad  i- 
LINE  2 

ka-ganadhara-ja  skarndha- 
barndh-abhiramah  sphurjat- 
sri-sarnghasakhah  sthavira- 
vara-  dala||- 
LINE  3 

s=caru-caritra-puspah|  dan- 
adyair-nlra|puraih  sakala- 
sura-varaih  sarntatam 
sicyamanah 
LINE  4 

sacchay-apasta-tapah  siva- 
gati-pha||ladah  kalpa- 
kalpadrumo  vah||ll|cha||srlh|| 
LINE  5 

||sarnO  1499  varse  srl- 
satyapura-vastavya-ukesa- 
j  hatlya-maharn-namasi- 
putra-maharn- 
LINE  6 

samala-bharya-vai'jala- 
de-putra-maharn-pasa- 
susravakena  bharya-maO- 
megha-de|- 
LINE  7 

putra-maO-rupa-mada- 
kola-sahite|na  srl-arncala- 
gaccha-nayaka-srl-jayaklrtti| 
LINE  8 

surTrndra-su-gurunam= 
upadesam=asa|dya  maharn- 
megha-de-sreyase  srl- 
kalpasutra-pu| 

LINE  9 

stakarn  lekhitarii|munijanaih 
pravacya|manarn  cirarn 
vijayatarh||cha||  srlh||  l|srlh|| 


Translation 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Dasasrutaskandha.  Grantha 
1216.  Let  the  Kalpasutra 
like  the  wish-granting  tree 
grant  you  all  the  merit 
of  auspicious  end,  {the 
Kalpasutra}  has  as  its  root 
the  Arhats,  which  is 
produced  by  Sudharma  and 
other  heads  of  assemblages  of 
the  holy  ones  iganadharas) , 
which  is  agreeable  with  the 
division  of  chapters,  with 
bursting  out  branches  of  the 
holy  monasteries  {samghas), 
with  leaves  of  excellent  elders 
{sthavira),  with  flowers  of 
pleasing  narratives,  which  is 
always  being  watered  by  the 
prominent  gods  with  streams 
of  waters  in  the  form  of 
charity  etc.  {and}  which 
removes  the  affliction  with 
its  comfortable  shade. 

In  the  Vikrama  year  1499 
{a.d.  1442}  the  manuscript 
of  the  Kalpasutra  is  being 
caused  to  be  written  for 
the  merit  of  the  noble 
MeghadevI,  having  obtained 
the  advice  of  the  good 
teacher,  the  holy  Jayaklrtti- 
Surlrndra,  the  chief  of  the 
holy  Arncala-gaccha,  by  the 
noble  Pasa,  the  good  disciple, 
the  son  of  the  noble  Samala 
and  his  wife  Vaijala-devI,  the 
grandson  of  the  noble 
NamasI,  belonging  to  the 
Ukesa-gaccha  and  a  resident 
of  the  holy  Satyapura,  with 
his  wife  MeghadevI  and  with 
the  sons,  Rupa,  Mada  and 
Kola. 

Let  the  sayings  of  the 
monks  be  ever  victorious! 

Commentary 
On  folio  103  of  this 
manuscript  occurs  the 
statement  that  Dharma- 
prabhasuri’s  version  of  the 
Kdlakdcdryakathd  was  com¬ 
posed  in  V. S.  1389  (a.d. 
1332).  For  the  relevant 
extract  see  N.  Brown  1933, 
pp.  96-97. 

P.P. 


KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 
Earlier  writing 
Folio  i03r 

LINE  6 

grarntha  1216  ||  ba  ||  h  || 

LINE  7 

arhan-mulah  {etc.} 

Folio  103V 
LINE  3 

In  a  different  and  later  hand 
sarn  1701  varsa-posa-vadi  ii 
dine  bharndaramuklyam 
garn  2  sonerTca  5  udasva 
anarndomala  2  nllare  samibai 
LINE  4 

srl-vijayasirnha-suribhih  || 

Translation 
Earlier  writing 
Number  of  the  manuscript 
1216 

Let  the  Kalpasutra  like  the 
wish-granting  tree  {etc., 
same  eulogy  as  in  the 
previous  colophon}. 

In  a  different  and  later  hand 
In  the  Vikrama  year  1701 
{a.d.  1644},  in  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  of  Pausa  {December— 
January}  the  text  was  recited 
by  (the  monks)  Vijayasirnha 
Suri  and  others. 
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KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 

Folio  75 

gramtha  1216 

In  a  later  hand  than  the  text 

iti  kalpasutra-sampurnam 

1559  visakha-sudi  7] 

Translation 

Number  of  the  manuscript 
1216. 

In  a  later  hand  than  the  text 
Here  ends  the  Kalpasutra 
text,  Vikrama  year  1559 
[a.d.  1502},  the  seventh  day 
of  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  Vaisakha  [April— 
May]. 


KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 
Folio  i46r 

LINE  3 

ukesa-varnse  prasrta- 
pras[e}sa  || 

LINE  4 

deve  gurau  bhakti-ratah 
krpaluh  ||  marntrlsvaro 
Javada-namadheyo 
LINE  5 

babhuva  bhupala-kulesu 
manya  ||i||  tasya  darntigatih 
karnta  || 

LINE  6 

pativrata-rata  rati  |  taj-jjatau 
ddhosuto  khyata  |  vati-priti- 
yutau 
LINE  7 

mithah  ||  2  ||  adyah  kadu- 
akhya  iti  prasiddho  |  bhlm- 
abhidhano 

Folio  146  V 

LINE  I 

hy=aparo  vabuddhah  |  adyasya 
patnl  sakalerndu-vakra  | 
sllamkita  k- 
LINE  2 

amalade  prasiddha||3|| 
sodarasya  dvitlyasya  | 
bhimade  visruta  pri- 
LINE  3 

ya  I  tat-putro  varddhaman- 
akhyo  varddhamana- 
gunoccayah  II4II  kadu-a- 
LINE  4 

hkah  sa  marntrlso  lekhayitva 
vicitratat  |  haya-sat-sara 
carndr-a- 
LINE  5 

khye  |  varse  kl-kalpa- 
pustakan||5|  varecarnpaka- 
durgge=sta  |  parncasa- 
LINE  6 

t-tamga-samyutan  |  samagra- 
muni-salasu  |  vacayamasa 
sotsavarn  | 

LINE  7 

6  vrhat-kharatara-gacche  | 
svacche  sal-lasti-sagarah  | 
pura  babhuva  srl- 


Folio  i47r 

LINE  I 

marnto  jinasagara-surayah  | 

7  I  tat-pattarnbuja-ravayo 

jinasurndara- 

LINE  2 

surayo  gunair  guravah  |  tat- 
patta-kumada-carndrah  |  srT  | 
ma  I  j-jina — harsa- 
LINE  3 

surirndrah  |  8  |  siddharnta- 
dugdharnbudhi-paragamimah 
I  sanmanaso  | 

LINE  4 

llasa-daso  . .  lasvinah  |  tat- 
patta-purvacala-navya-helayo| 
LINE  5 

jayarnty^aml  srl-jinacarndra- 
surayah  |  9  |  upadesa- 
vasat=tessarn  |  sa 
LINE  6 

Maddhah  kadu-abhidhah|| 
imam  tu  lekhayamcakre  | 
sararn  srl-ka- 
LINE  7 

lpa-pustikarn|  10  | 
anahillapur-abhikhye  | 
pattane  punya-sa  || 

Folio  147V 
LINE  I 

lani  I  srlmat-kamala- 
samyama-pavakanarn 
samudyamat  ||  ii  nidhi 
LINE  2 

sat-varana-carndr-akhye  varse 
sadhubhur=uttamaih  | 
sadararn  vacyaman=e- 
LINE  3 

yarn  cirarn  nandadu  pustika  || 
iti  prasasti  ||  ba  || 


Translation 

In  the  Ukesa  lineage  was 
born  a  person  called  Javada, 
the  lord  of  the  ministers,  who 
was  respected  by  royalty.  His 
wife  was  Rati,  who  was 
beautiful  and  devoted  to  her 
husband.  They  had  two 
sons,  Kadua  and  BhTma. 
Kadua’s  wife  was  the  famous 
KamaladevI,  and  BhTma’s 
wife  was  the  well-known 
BhlmadevT.  Their  [Kaduas 
and  KamaladevT’s]  son  was 
called  Varddhamana  having 
the  qualities  of  Varddhamana 
[Mahavlra].  Kadua  himself, 
the  lord  of  the  ministers, 
caused  the  Kalpa  manu¬ 
script  to  be  written  in  the 
[Vikrama]  year  1567  [A.D. 
1510].  And  he  caused  the 
text  to  be  recited  in  the 
whole  assembly  of  monks  in 
the  fort  called  Varecarnpaka. 

In  the  great  Kharatara 
clan  belonged  Jinacandrasuri 
to  whose  patta  belonged 
Jinasundarasuri  to  whose 
patta  belonged  Jinasagarasuri 
to  whose  patta  belonged 
Jinaharsasuri.  Following  the 
advice  of  Jinacandrasuri, 
Kadua  caused  this  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Kalpa  text 
to  be  written. 

In  the  auspicious  city  of 
Anahillapura  due  to  the 
effort  of  SrTkamala  in  the 
[Vikrama]  year  1868  [a.d. 
1811]  this  manuscript  was 
recited  by  the  monks.  Let 
this  manuscript  prosper 
forever. 
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KALPASUTRA  MANUSCRIPT 

Inscription 
Folio  i28v 

LINE  I 

II  Siddham  ||  (symbol) 
srlmad-vayada-vamse 
saravana-nama  babhuva 
marntrlsah  |  bharamum 
namna  jaya  | 

LINE  2 

taya  taya  prasutam  suta- 
dvamdvarn  ||  i  jyesto 
manikya-mamtrl  |  vivekavan 
satya-slla  | 

LINE  3 

samvannah  |  dvitlyo 
madhava-mam  |  tn  |  dayaparo 
dharma-karma-ratah  ||  2  | 
taj-ja- 
LINE  4 

ya  nirmaya  |  putl-namniti 
jaina-dharma-rata 
satyanudata-rasika 
LINE  5 

jvinayapara  slla-sampanna  | 

3  I  tad-amga-jatah 
sagunair=anarghyas=tray- 
LINE  6 

o=py=abhuvan  sukrtaikasarah 
I  adyah  sudhi  durngara- 
namadheyo  |  gallabhidhah 
srTpa- 
LINE  7 

ti  ca  prasiddha  |  4  sa  taya 
vinay-an-ayanvita  daya  | 
dama-daksanya- 

Folio  i29r 

LINE  I 

ya  I  svajanabhimata 
vacasvinah  |  purusartha  iva 
rajate=nisarn  ||  5  tajagamika- 
LINE  2 

suri-sri-somaratna-guro  | 
mukhat  |  siddhamt-aradhana- 
phalam  nisamya  visadasay- 
LINE  3 

a  II  6  putl-namnaya  taya 
suddha-bhava-purita- 
cittayamvadhana-saphalTka- 
LINE  4 

rtum  I  ramyam  srl-kalpa- 
pustakam  ||  7  ||  lekhitam 
vikramad-varse  dasa-pamca- 
sate  ga- 


LINE  5 

te  sapta-saptatik-adhikye  | 
paksa-traya-visuddhaya  ||  8 
siddhamto  bhava- 
LINE  6 

varidhau  nipatitam  potayate 
dehinam  |  krtyakrtya- 
vibhaga-dagdha-jalayo  yo 
LINE  7 

rajahamsayate  |  yasmat- 
karma-gada-paharn  vijayate 
vTrasya  tlrthamkrtau  | 
dhanyah  ke- 
LINE  8 

II  pi  hi  lekhayarnti 
krtin=ammurn  pustakam 
dhldhana  ||  9  ||iti  srT-kalpa- 
pustika  prasasti  || 

Translation 

In  the  Vayada  lineage  the 
person  called  Saravana  was 
born.  Fie  was  the  lord  of 
ministers  and  his  wife’s  name 
was  Bharamum.  From  the 
couple  two  sons  were  born, 
Manikya-mantrl,  the  elder 
one,  and  Madhava-mantrl, 
the  younger  one.  Madhava- 
mantrl  was  a  very  religious 
person.  Flis  wife  was  called 
Puti,  who  also  was  attached 
to  the  Jain  religion.  They 
had  three  sons,  Duhgara, 
Galla,  and  Sripati.  Having 
heard  about  the  merit 
of  worshipping  the  holy 
scripture  from  the  mouth  of 
the  preceptor  Sri  Somaratna, 
Puti  caused  the  beautiful 
Kalpa  manuscript  to  be 
written  in  the  Vikrama  year 
1577  [a.d.  1520]. 
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collection,  fig.  13 
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Bernier,  F.,  186 
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FIG.  II 
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Mandala,  Poona,  fig.  16 
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Bibi  Ferzana,  portrait  of,  [82} 
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paintings  attributed  to, 
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Binney  3rd,  Edwin,  bequest, 
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Birth  of  the  Celestial  Tivins, 

[48A} 
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painting  by,  [68} 
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Block-printing,  81 
Bodhgaya,  51 
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Bodhisattva  Manfusri,  [2B} 
Bodleian  painter,  331 
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Borders  of  Mughal  paintings, 
[67},  figs.  22-23 
Brahman,  24,  103 
Brahmd  Salutes  Krishna,  [360} 
Brahml  script,  35 
Braj  Bhasha,  162 
Brihadlsvara  temple,  22 
British  Library,  London,  197, 
228,  250,  254,  297,  324, 
FIG.  18 

British  Museum,  London,  331 
Brooklyn  Museum,  95,  126, 

195 

Buddha  Preaching,  FIG.  2 
Buddhas  with  a  Bodhisattva, 
[4B} 

Bulbul  bird,  333 
Bull,  16,  95,  97,  99,  129, 
I3I,  FIG.  I 
Bundi,  279 
Burma,  23 
Butd,  112,  127 

Calligraphy,  page  of,  [55B, 
6ib,  65B,  77A,  78A,  92, 
96B,  97B,  99B,  lOOA, 

109,  HOB,  iiiA,  115B} 
Cambay,  203 

Cambodian  inscriptions,  24 
Caste  system,  37,  103 
Cave  paintings,  15,  21 
Central  Asia,  23,  43,  230 
Chaghatay  cap,  234 
Chaghatay  Turk,  173 
Chdkddr  fdmd,  137 
Chakravartins,  80 
Chanda  in  a  Garden,  fig.  14 
Chanddyana.  See  Laur  Chanda 
Chand  Muhammad,  331 
Charaka-parivrdfaka,  131 
Charles  i,  185 

Chattarsal  of  Bundi,  portrait 
of,  [78B} 

Chaurapanchdsikd:  manuscript, 
27,  136,  138;  painting 
style,  27,  137,  139,  144, 
354 

Chester  Beatty  Library, 
Dublin,  197,  237,  254, 
260,  265 
ChiltaiA/drtd,  135 


China,  43,  314 
Chingiz  Khan,  15,  31,  230 
Chingiznama,  folios  from,  [58} 
Chitrasutra,  18 
Chola  temple,  22 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  228 
City  Palace  Museum,  Jaipur, 
330 

A  Clandestine  Affair,  [52} 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 

126,  188,  246,  254,  268 
Clive,  Lord  (Robert  Baron 
Clive  of  Plassey),  187,  284 
Clive  Album.  See  Small  Clive 
Album 

Cloth,  painting  on,  15,  16,  17, 
23,  26,  77,  84,  136,  155, 
195,  FIG.  10.  See  also  cottor\ 
“Cloud  collar,”  97 
Colophon  page  with  seals, 

[93A} 

Composition  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  [102} 

Consequences  of  Certain  Actions, 

[34A} 

Constellations:  Large  Dog  and 
Small  Dog,  [113A} 
Constellations:  Ship  and  Hydra, 
[113B} 

Continuous  narration,  80,  143 
Cotton,  paintings  on,  [13,  16, 
46}.  See  also  cloth 
Courtesans  and  the  art  of 
painting,  18 
A  Court  Scene,  [57} 

Covers,  [4,  9,  24},  figs.  19-20 

Ffdkinis,  73 

Dalliance  on  a  Terrace,  [71} 

Damb  Sadaat,  painted  pottery 
from,  fig.  I 

Dara  and  the  Herdsman,  [87} 
Darabnama,  197,  297 
Dara  Shikoh,  30,  184,  185, 

274,  279,  360;  portrait 
of,  [79} 

Darius  Codomanus,  165 
Dated  material:  folios,  [55A, 
100};  manuscripts,  [58,  84, 
103};  paintings,  [80}; 
prayer  book,  [93};  rdgamdld 
series,  [89};  testimonial 
letter,  [94} 

Daulat,  portraits  by,  figs.  18, 
22-23 

Daulatabad,  358 
Death  of  Anbakh,  [5 6b} 

Death  of  the  Buddha,  [  i  d} 
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Deaths  of  al-Wathiq  and 

Muhammad  b.  Baits  b.  lalis, 

[56A] 

Delhi:  bazaars  of,  33,  188;  as 
center  of  painting,  27,  30, 
139, 186 

Delhi  sultans,  26,  153-55,  3^1 
Demotte,  L.,  253,  268 
Destruction  of  the  She-ass,  [17B} 
Devadatta,  45 

Devanagarl  inscriptions,  [13, 
75,  81,  83,  88,  too,  112, 

1 14] 

Devananda,  103 
Devasano  Pado  Bhandar, 
Ahmedabad,  107 
Devasano  Pado  Kalpasutra,  107 
Dharana,  114,  123 
Dhdrams,  57 

Dhdranisamgraha,  folios  from, 
{3],  FIG.  8 
Dharma-roar,  53 
Dharmaprabhasuri,  79,  96, 

365 

Dharmdas,  178;  folio  inscribed 
to,  [49] 

Dictionary.  See  Farhang-i 
Jahangiri 

Digambara  Jain,  77,  104 
Dilwara,  yantra  from,  [13] 
Disease  at  Qaba  Disables  the 
Horses,  [50A] 

Disguised  Vishnu  and  a 
Brahman,  [8 5 a} 

Dival  Rant  Khizr  Khan.  1 5  5 
Divan,  220 
Diwali,  265 

A  Dolphin  (Sisumara)  Attacks  a 
Woman.  {19} 

Dontba,  210 

Double-page  illuminated 

frontispiece  of  a  manuscript, 
[104] 

Dupattd,  321 

Durbar:  coat,  244;  scene,  266, 
330 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  183,  265 
Durga,  99 

Dust  Muhammad,  174,  234 
Dutch  landscape,  268 

Egyptian  painting  style,  155, 
162 

Eight  Great  Miracles,  24,  45, 
5E  58 

Elephant:  significance,  38; 

Nalagiri,  45,  53,  61 
Ellora,  wall  paintings  at,  22, 
23,  FIG.  7 


Ellsworth,  R.  hi.,  collection, 

68 

Emblematic  Figure,  [54] 

Emperor  Shah  Alam  Bahadur, 

{8i} 

English  portraits,  182 
Enlightenment  Cycle,  58 
Enshrined  Pdrsvandtha.  [31B} 
Enthroned  Mahdvtra,  [ii] 

Erotic  themes,  26,  27,  260 
Europe:  engravings  from,  32, 
179,  182-83,  214,  217, 
258,  333;  images  adapted 
from,  18,  179-80,  184-86, 
236-37,  240,  243,  268, 
333;  pictorial  techniques 
adapted  from,  31,  32,  178, 
234,  258,  271,  351 
Europeans  Embracing.  [53] 

Eve,  217 

Execution  Scene.  [42] 

Earghana,  207 

Farhang-i  Jahangiri,  207,  243; 

borders  of,  [67} 

Faridun  Strikes  Zahhak,  [68] 
Farrukh  Beg,  205,  251 
Fawaid-i-Qiitb  Shahi,  341 
Felicitation  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  [6ia} 

Female  Ascetic.  [96A] 

Female  Dancer.  [105] 

Perish  ta,  311 

Feroz  Shah  Tughlaq,  154 
Festivals,  78,  79 
Firdausi,  176,  297 
Fire  Ordeal  of  Siyavush,  {43A} 
First  bath  of  Buddha,  64 
Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  174,  192, 

FIG.  21 

Flemish  compositions,  240, 
268 

Flight  of  Sultan  Bahadur  during 
Humayun's  Campaign  in 
Gujarat,  1345,  [49} 

Folios  from  an  album,  {61,  96, 
99-100,  iio-ii] 

Folio  from  an  imperial  album, 

[65} 

Folio  from  an  unidentified  Jain 
manuscript,  [30] 

Four  Mullas  in  a  Discussion, 

{74] 


Four  Principal  Events,  45 
Fourteen  auspicious  symbols, 
114,  FIG.  19 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  91,  136, 

137,  185,  188,  189  n.  33, 
220,  260,  265,  293,  304, 
FIGS.  10,  24 

Frontispieces,  [103c,  104] 
Further  eye:  as  pictorial  motif, 
26,  81,  83,  109,  128,  139 

Gaj  Singh,  portrait  of,  {75} 
Ganadhara,  129 
Ganapati,  357.  See  also  GaneG 
Gandavyuha,  46 
Gandharva,  303 
GaneG,  357,  358.  See  also 
Ganapati 
Garuda,  143 
Gauda,  353 

Gaucli  Rdgini  musical  mode, 
illustration  of,  [89A].  See 
also  Gaud!  Rdgini 
Gauri  Rdgini  musical  mode, 
illustration  of,  {112}.  See 
also  Gaudi  Rdgini 
Genre  subjects,  16,  181,  304, 
.344 

Gestures  of  the  Buddha: 

admonition,  67;  bodhyahgi, 
55;  teaching,  59;  turning 
the  wheel  of  the  law,  56 
Ghazal,  321,  351 
Ghazi  ad-Din  Bahadur  Khan 
Firuz  Jang,  portrait  of, 
[iioa] 

Gilders  and  gilding,  30,  84, 
176,  253.  See  also  Gold  leaf 
Gitagovinda,  27,  83,  135-36, 

138,  139;  folio  from,  [38} 
Giyas  ad-Din  Tughlaq,  157  n.  i 
Goddess,  {7 a} 

The  Goddess  Kdlikd,  [32} 

Goddess  Mahdpratisard,  [7B} 
Goddess  Prajndpdramitd,  [3 A], 
FIG.  8 

Goddess  Tdrd,  {8a] 

Golconda:  as  center  of 
painting,  33,  34,  311; 
frontispiece  from,  [104}; 
paintings  from,  {105—8, 
iio-ii] 

Gold  leaf,  82,  306.  See  also 
Gilders  and  gilding 
Gopala  III,  66 


Gorgin  Leads  Bizhan  Astray. 
{86b] 

Goudarz,  167 

Govardhan,  182,  183,  184, 
185,  257;  folio  with  border 
figures  attributed  to,  {55B]; 
paintings  attributed  to,  {71, 

74} 

Govinda,  folio  attributed  to, 

{38] 

Graiveyaka  heaven,  129 
Guhachandra,  212 
Guhya-Manjuvajra,  69 
Gujarati  inscriptions,  {13,  32] 
Gujarat,  textiles  from,  81 
Gulbadan  Begum,  174 
Gulistan,  folio  from,  {57] 
Gulistan  Fibrary,  Tehran,  230 
Gulshan  Album,  182, 

183,  219—20;  border 
illuminations  from, 

FIGS.  22-23 

Gulshan  Fibrary,  Tehran,  219 
Gunaprabha,  too 
Gupta  period,  18,  20,  45,  177 
Gwalior,  154,  161 

Flabibullah  Gilani,  339 
Hadith,  159 
F{afiz,  250,  350,  351 
Haidar  Ali,  327 
Haidar  Beg,  Roshan  Qalam, 
calligraphy  by,  {hob] 

Haji  Muhammad  Baqir,  308 
Halo,  51,  186,  237,  265,  275, 
.513,  327-  333 
Hanizanama,  175,  178,  179, 
312;  folio  from,  {46], 

FIG.  15 

Hanuman,  290 
Harappan  culture,  16 
Harinaigamesha,  114,  {i8a] 
Harishena,  18 

Harivamsa,  folios  from,  {48] 
Hashim,  33,  185,  186,  282; 

portrait  atttibuted  to,  {76] 
Hasht  Bihisht,  162 
Hatifi,  176 

Heeramaneck,  Nash  and  Alice, 
collection,  {2-9,  12,  14— 

15,  17-18,  22-29,  3C  33, 
36A-C,  41,  46-49,  50A, 
51-58,  60-64,  66,  68, 
71-79,  83,  85,  87,  89A, 

99,  lOI,  no],  FIGS.  19-20 
Heeramaneck,  Nash  M., 

collection,  {67,  95A-B,  98, 
105] 
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Hemachandra  Suri,  79 
Herat  painting  style,  156,  167, 

173 

Hermitage  in  a  Forest,  [83 a} 
Heroes  Being  Given  Refuge,  [46}, 
FIG.  15 
Htnaydna,  44 
Hindi  texts,  33,  156,  162 
History  of  the  Qiitb  Shahi  Sultans 
of  Golconda,  [103},  fig.  17 
Holy  Man,  [69} 

Howdah,  247 

Humayun;  exile  in  Iran,  16, 

30,  174;  as  patron,  32, 

173-  175.  179-  191-  205, 
234 

Humayun  period  painting, 

[45} 

Hunt  scenes,  [21,  55A,  65A}, 
FIG.  21 

Hunters  in  a  Forest,  [5  5  a] 
Husayn  Shah,  354 
Hyderabad:  calligraphy  from, 
[109};  folio  from,  [no]; 
manuscript  from,  [103] 

Iblis,  254 
Ibn  Arabi,  307 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  ii,  [loi] 
Ibrahim  Khan,  327 
Ibrahim  Lodi,  15,  173 
Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah,  portrait 
of,  [103F} 

Iconographic  rules,  46 
Ikhlas  Khan,  portrait  of,  [99A} 
Illustration  of  the  Musical  Mode 
Sahkarabharana  Rdgaputra, 

[114} 

Image  of  Rishabhandtha,  {15A} 
Imam  Mahdi,  227 
Imperial  Library,  Tehran, 

FIGS.  22-23 
The  Imprisoned  Wife,  {41} 

Inayat  Khan,  181 
Inayd  Inayat,  painting  by,  {68} 
India  Office  Library,  London, 
28,  185,  318,  333 
The  Infant  Vajra,  [24B} 

Initiation  and  Haircutting  of 
Pdrsvandtha,  [12A},  fig.  9 
Inju  painting  style,  155,  162 
Instruction  by  Monks,  [iob] 

Iran:  artists  from,  31,  38,  156, 
173,  174,  178,  179;  books 
from,  27,  28,  82,  159; 
cultural  influence  of,  33, 
188,  311,  312;  images  and 
techniques  adapted  from, 

32,  154,  155,  162,  178, 

181,  182,  250 


Iranian  silk,  244 
Isarda,  137,  138,  146-47 
Iskander,  165 
Ismail,  191,  31 1 

Jahangir:  manuscripts  made 
for,  250,  253,  254;  as 
patron,  32,  36,  38,  176, 
180-84,  220,  257,  260; 
portraits  of,  [72—73};  as 
ruler,  16 

Jahangiri  Album,  {55} 
Jahangirnama,  31,  176,  185, 

254 

Jahangir  period:  folios  and 
borders,  [55,  63,  67}; 
paintings,  [68-73,  84-86, 
89-90} 

Jahangir  Preferring  a  Sufi 
Shaykh  to  Kings,  fig.  24 
Jaichand,  15 

Jain  Apabhrarnsa  script,  [19} 
Jalal  ad-Din  Akbar.  See  Akbar 
Jama,  137,  250,  257,  274, 
275,  279,  325,  327,  331, 

343,  349,  351 
James  1,  182 
Jami  at-Tavarikh,  230 
Jamshid  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  337 
Japan,  24 

Jdtaka,  20,  figs.  3,  5 
Jauhar,  174 
Jayadeva,  135 
Jesuits,  180 

Jinas,  paintings  of,  [lOA,  ii, 
12,  14A— B,  15,  21—22, 

24A,  25—26,  28B,  31,  108} 
Jinabhadragani 

Kshamasramana,  80 
Jinacharita,  79 
Jndna,  78 
Jogimara  caves,  17 
John,  Saint,  183,  265 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  189  n.  3 
Juki  Shahnama,  173,  189  n.  3 

Kailasanatha  temple,  22 
Kdlakdchdryakathd:  folios 
from,  [17,  20,  29}; 
manuscript,  [15} 

Kdlaka  and  Sdht  Chief  in 
Conversation,  [15C} 

Kdlaka  Conversing  with  Two 
Monks,  [2  9 a} 


Kalaka  Converts  Bricks  to  Gold, 
[17A} 

Kaldpustaka,  136 
Kali,  92,  128 
Kalidasa,  20 
Kalpa,  79 

Kalpasutra:  folios  from, 

[10,  12,  14,  20-22}; 
manuscript,  [15,  18, 

23,  25-28,  31} 

Kalpasutra  and 

Kdlakachdryakathd 
Manuscript,  [15} 

Kdmadeva  Attacking  Krishna, 

[38B} 

Kamal  ad-Din  Husayn,  318 
Kamal  Muhammad,  331 
Kamatha,  123 
Kandahar,  16 
Kasyapa,  59 
Katar,  325,  327 
Kathdsaritsdgara,  179,  197, 
214,  289;  illustrations 
from,  [51} 

Kdvya,  20 
Kdyastha,  47,  48 
Kay  Kus,  292 
Kdyotsarga,  114 
Keir  collection,  London,  220 
Kesu  Kalan  (also  known  as 
Kesu  the  Elder),  205,  237 
Kesu  Khurd  (also  known 
as  Kesu  the  Younger), 
painting  attributed  to, 
[6ia} 

Ketu,  92 
Khadgapani,  69 
Khajanchi  collection,  Bikaner, 
300 

Khamsa,  97,  153,  155,  167, 
176,  192,  244,  312;  folio 
from,  [41},  FIG.  18 
Khan  Alam,  254 
Khanazada,  183 
Khatt-i  behar  script,  [40} 
Khavaranama,  167 
Khudabaksh  Library,  Patna, 
205 

Khurram,  180,  184,  265.  See 
also  Shah  Jahan 
King  Gardabhilla  Brought 
Captive  to  Kdlaka,  [17c} 
King  Khusrau  and  Barbad, 
[43D},  FIG.  12 
Kitab,  32 

Kitab-i-Nauros,  330 
Kitabkhana,  30 


Koran,  folios  from,  [39—40} 
Koshd  Dances  before  the  Royal 
Archer,  [23B} 

Krishna,  [27B,  35,  36-38}, 
FIG.  II 

Krishna  and  Balardma  Play  with 
Gopas,  [36A},  FIG.  II 
Krishna  and  GopTs,  [3 8a} 
Krishna  and Nemindtha,  [27B} 
Krishna  Dancing  with  Gopis  in 
Vrinddvan,  [35} 

Krishna  Kills  the  Crane  Demon, 
[36B} 

Krishna  Uproots  the  Pdrijdta 
Tree,  [36c} 

Kshatriya,  103 

script,  154,  [39} 

Kulahdar,  137,  138 
Kurkihar,  folios  from,  [5} 
Kurukulla,  72 
Kusinagara,  45 

Ladakh,  monasteries  in,  21 
Lady  Wrapping  Her  Turban, 

[107} 

Lahore,  bazaars  of,  227,  297; 

as  center  of  painting,  30 
Lakshmana,  290 
Lakshmanasena,  135 
Lakshml,  265 
Lai,  234 

Lalbhai  Dalpatbai  Institute 
Museum,  Ahmedabad,  136 
Lapis  lazuli,  21,  82,  100,  161 
Late  Shah  Jahan  Album,  folios 
from,  [77-79} 

Laur  Chanda,  156,  fig.  14 
Lekhaka,  47 
Lesya,  80 

Liberation  of  a  Jina,  [14A— b} 
Liberation  of  Mahdvira,  [12B} 
Libraries,  24,  30,  38,  154; 
of  Abd  ar-Rahim,  188; 
of  Akbar,  175;  of  Ali  i, 

318;  of  Babur,  173;  of 
Humayun,  174;  of  Rajput 
court,  289;  of  Shah  Jahan, 
307 

Lion-riders,  73 
Lion  throne,  97 
Lodi  kingdom,  26,  137,  153, 

154, 173 

Lokesvara,  69,  72 
Lotus  Sutra,  23,  44 
Love  poem,  136 
Lumbini,  45,  51 
Lustration  of  a  Jina,  [14A} 
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Madhava,  303 

Madhu,  portraits  by,  [5 8b} 

Mahabhdrata,  17,  24,  26,  199, 

293 

Mahajanaka  Jataka,  FIG.  5 
MahamantranusarinI,  67 
Mahdparinirvdna,  45,  53 
Mahdpurdna,  138,  139 
Mahdrdjalild,  57 
Mahdvira  Gives  Away  His 
Belongings,  [21] 

Mahdvtra  in  the  Initiation 
Palanquin,  [31  a} 

Mahavira  Jina,  paintings  of, 
[ii,  I2B,  21,  25A,  31A]; 
y antra  of,  {16} 

Mahayana:  paintings,  19,  20; 

patrons,  43;  texts,  23,  44 
Mahesvara,  129 
Mahlpala  l,  51,  5  3 
Mahipala  ii,  60 
Mahmud  b.  Ishaq  al-Shihabi 
al-Haravi,  calligraphy 
by,  [6ib} 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  15 
Maitreya  and  Scenes  front  the 
Buddha’s  Life,  [5B} 

Malabar  region,  48,  135,  141 
Malaya  country,  48,  61 
Mallayuddha,  113 
Malwa  sultanate,  28,  156,  354 
Mamluk,  162 
Mandala,  45,  83 
Mandu:  as  center  of  painting, 
28,  29,  156;  manuscript 
from,  [14} 

ManjusrI,  painrings  of,  [iB, 

2B,  3B] 

Manjus'rt  and  Scenes  from  the 
Buddha 's  Life,  { i  B ,  3  B } 
Manohar,  177,  178,  183,  185, 
189  n.  23,  217,  236; 
painting  attributed  to, 

[60];  portrait  of,  FIG.  23; 
portrait  possibly  by,  [73} 
Man  Seated  on  a  Terrace,  [80} 
Mansur,  38,  18 1,  244 
Mantra,  92,  99 
Manu,  262 
Manucci,  N.,  351 
Mara,  56 

Marbled  paper,  288,  314,  321, 
342,  350 

Marriage  of  Ubayd,  [47  a] 
Marwar  royal  collection,  270 


Mary,  paintings  of,  [61,  102} 
Matar,  149 

Mathnavi,  220,  321,  322 
Mawlana  Abdul  Rahman  Jami, 
322 

Mawlana  Uwair  Munshi,  341 
Maya,  51,  64,  73 
Mayavatl,  201 
Mazandaran,  292 
The  Meeting  of  the  Clans,  192 
Meeting  of  Two  Generals,  [43B] 
Meeting  of  Warriors,  {86a] 
Meghamalin,  114 
Meghamalldra  Rdga,  {89B} 
Megharaga,  357 
Merchant  and  His  Partner 
Conversing,  {47B} 

Merchants  as  donors,  48,  87, 
138,  346 

Meru,  Mount,  91,  95,  127 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  165,  323 
Mihr  Nagar  Fort,  337 
Mihr-u-nisa,  180 
Minto  Album,  260 
Mir  Ala  al-Daula  Qazwini.  See 
Al-Qazwini 

Mir  Ali,  calligraphy  by,  {77A 
(probably),  78A} 

Mir  Hasan  Dihlavi,  321 
Mir  Jamal  ad-Din  Husayn 
Inju,  253 

Mir  Musavvir,  174,  191 
Mir  Sayyid  Ali,  30,  31,  174, 
175,  176,  177,  178,  191, 
192,  195;  portrait  by,  {45] 
Mir-u-nisa.  See  Nur  Jahan 
Mir  Yadgar  Gharib,  321 
Mirza  Ghulam,  250 
Mirza  Hindal,  234 
Mirza  Rustam  Safavi,  [76} 
Miskin,  176,  178,  236; 

painting  attributed  to,  [63} 
Monasteries:  as  book 

depositories,  23,  24,  43; 
as  production  centers,  44 
Mongke  Timur,  230 
Mongoose,  99,  214 
Monkey,  miracle  of  the, 

57>  63 

Monks  as  donors,  48,  95 
Morchal,  330,  337,  344 
Mordecai  and  King  Ahasuerus, 

[70} 

Muchalinda,  58,  114 
Muhammad  Adil  Shah, 
portraits  of,  [99A,  lOOB] 


Muhammad  Adil  Shah  and 
Ikhlas  Khan,  [99 a] 
Muhammad  Ali,  251 
Muhammad  b.  Baiis  b.  Jalis, 
[56A} 

Muhammad  Ghori,  15,  153 
Muhammad  Husayn,  36 
Muhammad  Khan,  painting 
attributed  to,  [lOOB] 
Muhammad  Muazzam.  See 
Bahadur  Shah 

Muhammad  Nasir  al-Munshi, 
calligraphy  by,  [65 B] 
Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah, 
portrait  of,  [103H] 
Muhammad  Qutb  Shah, 
portrait  of,  {103G} 
Muhammad  Sharif,  38,  177, 
182,  220;  folio  with 
signature  of,  [5  5 a] 
Muhammad  Taqi,  painting 
by,  [87} 

Muhaqqaq  sctipt,  36,  154, 

[.39] 

Muhyi  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Alamgir.  See  Aurangzeb 
Mulla,  268,  333,  343,  351 
Mulla  Raoza,  [106} 

Mulla  Sheri,  199 
Munajat,  307 

Murraza  Nizam  Shah  i,  312 
Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  192, 
217,  234 

Museum  fiir  Indische  Kunst, 
Berlin,  301 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
64,  73,  83,  141,  168,  266 
The  Musical  Mode  Gaurt  RdginT, 
{112} 

Musician  in  a  Landscape,  [62} 
Mustain,  227 
Mustasim,  227 
Al-Mutawakkil,  227 

Nadir  al-Zaman  Mahdi  (?), 
calligraphy  by,  [iooa] 
Nafais  al-Maasir,  175 
Ndgakes'ara  flower,  59 
Ndgaraka,  31 
Nairatma,  72 
Nairun,  230 
Nalagiri,  45,  53,  61 
Nalanda,  painting  from,  {3} 
Namasahgiti  ManjusrI,  72 
Nanha,  254 
Narada,  303 
Nasir  Muhammad,  275 


Naskh  script,  154,  [39-40] 
Naski  script,  36 
Nasr  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Humayun.  See  Humayun 
Nastaliq  script,  36,  314,  [41, 
44,  6ib,  93-94,  96B,  97B, 
98,  99B,  IOOA,  109,  hob] 
National  Museum,  New  Delhi, 
95,  341,  349,  360 
Navagraha,  92 

Neminatha  Jina,  paintings  of, 
[15B,  22,  25B,  26A,  27B] 
Nemindtha  Renounces  the  World, 
[22] 

Nemindtha's  Birth,  {26A,  left] 
Nemindtha's  Renunciation,  [26A, 
right] 

Nemisamavasarana,  97 
Nemisankho,  painting  of,  [27A] 
Nepal,  23,  24,  51; 

manuscripts  taken  to,  64, 
68;  monasteties  in,  43 
Newari  inscription,  363 
New  Year’s  Day  gift,  236,  250 
New  York  Public  Library,  129 
Nimatnarna,  28,  29,  156,  157 
n.  10,  354 

Nim  qalarn,  237,  243 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  307 
Nonviolence,  104 
Nujum  al-  U lutn,  3 1 8 
Nur  ad-Din  Muhammad 
al-Lahiji,  calligraphy  by, 
[hi] 

Nur  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Jahangir.  See  Jahangir 
Nur  Jahan,  180,  182,  260 
Nydgrodha,  210 

Om,  92,  99 

Opening  pages  of  a  Sufi  prayer 
book, [93A] 

Outline  as  pictorial  element, 

18,  21,  23,  82 

Padshah  Alamgir.  See 
Aurangzeb 

Padshanama,  31,  177,  185, 

254,  274 

Page  with  colophon,  [1031] 

Page  with  seals  and 
insctiptions,  [103J] 

Page  with  seals  and  notes, 
[103B] 

Pahari  pictures,  300 
Painted  pottery,  16—17,  FIG.  i 
Pairs  of  Eagles  and  Falcons, 

[95A] 
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Paisley  pattern,  112 
Palace;  art  galleries,  18,  31, 
135,  155;  murals,  27,  136, 

155 

Palam,  137,  138 
Pali  language,  44 
Pancharakshd.  folios  from,  [7} 
Panchdgni  tapa,  123 
Panchaiiguli,  yantra  of,  [13] 
Parivrdjaka,  129,  13 1 
Parnasavarl,  67 
Parsvanatha  Jina,  paintings 
of,  [lOA,  I2A,  24A,  28b, 
31B},  FIG.  9 

Pdrsvandtha's  Austerities  or 
Dangers,  [24A} 

Paryushan  festival,  78,  79 
Pata,  17 
Patan,  78 

Pattadakal,  murals  at,  18 
Payag,  279 
Pemnem,  324 
Peori,  167 

Perfection  of  Wisdom  Sutra.  See 
Pra jndpd  rami  t a 
Persianate  cultural  influence, 
173.  174,  312,  325,  333, 
342 

Persian:  calligraphy,  181,  328; 
imagery  and  style,  28,  29, 
31,  32,  33-34,  165,  166, 
168,  177,  182,  189,  195, 
250,  254,  292,  297; 
inscriptions,  {59,  65B,  92, 
93,  115B};  literary  works, 
155,  156,  176,  179,  180, 
188,  220, 228,  253 
Pipal  tree,  16,  210 
Piran,  167 

Pithalkhora,  murals  at,  18,  21 
Popular  Mughal  paintings, 
[88-91] 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Scholar,  [45] 
Portrait  of  a  Youth,  [66] 

Portrait  of  Bibi  Ferzana,  {82} 
Portrait  of  Chattarsal  of  Bundi, 
[78B} 

Portrait  of  General  Ghazi 
ad-Din  Bahadur  Khan 
Firuz  Jang,  [iioa] 

Portrait  of  Jahangir,  [73}.  See 
also  Symbolic  Portrait  of 
Jahangir 

Portrait  of  Shah  Jahan,  [77B} 
Portrait  of  Sharza  Khan,  [iiib] 
Portraits,  Deccani,  313,  321, 
[99A,  lOOB,  loi,  103D-H, 
106,  IIOA,  iiib] 


Portraits,  Mughal,  16,  32-33, 
38,  177,  181-83,  185-87, 
313,  [45,  58B,  59,  64, 

65A,  66,  69,  72-76,  77B, 
78B,  79-82},  FIGS.  22-23 
Portuguese  visitors,  31,  179, 
180,  214 

Postures:  body-abandonment, 

1 14;  royal  ease,  57 
Pouncing,  155,  168,  284 
Pradyumna  Kills  Samvara,  [48c} 
Prajhaparamita  (goddess),  [lA, 
3A},  fig.  8 

Prajhdpdra?nitd  (manuscript): 

folios  from,  [1—2,  5—6,  8} 
Prajndpdra7?iitd  and  Scenes  from 
the  Buddha's  Life,  [lA,  3 a] 
Prakrit  language,  78,  79,  104 
Prehistoric  painting,  16-17, 

39  n.  2 

Prince  Akbar  Hunting  a  Nilgae, 
FIG.  21 

Prince  at  Rest,  [63} 

Prince  Chandrahasa  and  a 
Goddess,  [85 B] 

Prince  in  a  Garden,  [59} 

Prince  of  Wales  Museum, 
Bombay,  88,  109,  136, 

289,  FIG.  14 

Prince  Salim  at  a  Hunt,  [65 a] 
Prince  ivith  a  Falcon,  {64} 

Piijd,  78,  92 
Purdna,  2  3 

Qandahar,  32,  271,  274 
Qazi  Ahmad,  191,  239 
Al-Qazwini,  folios  from 
manuscript  of,  [95,  113} 
Quli  Qutb  Shah,  portrait  of, 
[1030],  FIG.  17 
Qutb  Shahi  sultans,  portraits 
of,  [103] 

Rabab,  212 
Radha,  135 

Rafi  ad-Din  Shirazi,  318 
Rdga,  illustrations  of,  [89B, 

90] 

Rdgamdld  series,  folios  from, 
[89-90} 

Rdgaputra  musical  mode, 
illustration  of,  [114} 

Rdgint,  illustrations  of,  [89A, 
112} 

Rahim  Deccani,  344 


Rahu,  92 
Raihani  script,  36 
Rai  Jabha  Chand  at  a  Jain 
Shrine,  [108} 

Rajmatl,  116 
Raksh  Saves  Rustam  from  a 
Lioness,  [44} 

Rama  Chastises  Bali,  [83B} 
Ramapala,  60,  61,  66 
Rdmdyana,  folios  from,  [83} 
Rambha,  299 
Rasas,  330 

Rashid  ad-Din,  176,  230 
Razmnama,  folios  from,  [85} 
Rebirth,  77,  104 
Reclining  God  with  Attendants, 

[34c} 

Renunciation  of  Nemindtha, 

[25B} 

Rietberg  Museum,  Zurich, 

323 

Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam, 

349 

Rishabhandthamurti,  96 
Rishimandala,  99 
Rockefeller  3d,  J.  D., 
collection,  68 
Roe,  Thomas,  182 
Rosary  beads,  304,  321 
Roshan  Qalam.  See  Haidar  Beg 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London, 
189  n.  3 

Royal  Library,  Copenhagen, 
343 

Rudrdksha,  321,  331 
RukminI,  201 

Rustam  Slays  the  White  Div,  [84} 
Sadi,  228 

Sahl  figural  type,  26,  81 
Sahrul  Bayan,  321 
Sdhu,  87 

Sakra  (Indra),  91,  95,  97,  100, 
114,  123,  [i8a} 

Sakra  Instructing 

Harinaigamesha,  [i8a} 
Sakyas,  61 
Sdla  tree,  51 

Salim,  paintings  from  studio 
of,  [65 A,  66}.  See  also  under 
Allahabad;  Ateliers 
Salimgarh,  174 
SamdchdrT,  79 

Samgrdhanisutra,  folios  from, 

[33-34} 

Samjna,  199 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Art, 

210,  232,  246,  247,  292, 
317,  341,  343,  349 


SahgTta  Ratndkara,  301 
Sankarabharana  rdgaputra, 
illustration  of,  [114} 
Sankisya,  45,  53,  61,  66 
Sanskrit,  31,  44,  79,  143, 

189,  196,  210,  299,  301, 

303.  353.  357 
Santa,  304 
Saptajanas,  290 
Sarahga,  301 
Sarahgadeva,  301 
Sarangi,  212 
Saras  crane,  282 
Sarnath,  45,  53 
Sarod,  212 
Sdrthavdha,  87,  138 
Sarvarthasiddivimana  heaven, 
129 

Sastrabhdnddr,  24,  78 
Satyabhama,  143 
Sayyid.  See  Mir  Sayyid  Ali 
Scenes  from  N end's  Life,  [15B} 
Scenes  from  Pdrsvandtha's  Life, 
[28B} 

Scenes  from  the  Buddha's  Life, 
[ic,  4A,  6,  26b} 

Scene  with  Bovines  and  Demons, 
[115A} 

Scene  with  Wrestlers,  [2  3 a} 
Scribes,  36,  39  n.  19,  47,  48 
Scroll  painting,  17,  22,  23,  26 
Scythian  chiefs,  79 
Self-portrait  of  Bichitr,  fig.  24 
Seven  Buddhas  of  the  past,  59 
Shahab  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Shah  Jahan.  See  Shah  Jahan 
Shah  Alam  Bahadur,  portrait 
of,  [81}.  See  also  Bahadur 
Shah 

Shah  Jahan:  paintings  made 
for,  268,  275,  279;  as 
patron,  33,  36,  184-86; 
portraits  of,  [77 B,  79}; 
as  ruler,  16,  177,  329 
Shahjahanabad,  30 
Shah  Jahan  period:  folio 
and  borders,  [77—78}; 
paintings,  [74-76,  91} 

Shah  Jahan  Receiving  Dara 
Shikoh,  [79} 

Shahnama:  folios  from,  [43— 
44,  68,  84,  86,  97}; 
illustration  from,  [42}; 
manuscript,  173,  189  n.  3 
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Shah  Raju,  360 
Shah  Shuja  and  Maharaja  Gaj 
Stngh,  [75} 

Shamsa  Kashmiri,  calligraphy 

by,  [93] 

Sharif,  folio  wirh  signature  of, 

[55A] 

Sharza  Khan,  portrait  of, 

[IIIB] 

Shaykh  Abbasi,  298 
Shaykh  Muhammad  Khatun, 
343 

Shihab  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Ghori.  See  Muhammad 
Ghori 

Shikasta  script,  {iooa} 

Shiraz  painting  style,  28,  29, 

155,  156 

Shuja-ud-daulla,  284 
Siddha,  95,  127 
Siddhachakra,  115 
SiddhaikavTra,  55 
Siddhasila,  91,  95 
Siddhikari,  210 
Sikhara-tyg>e  temple,  88 
Silk-brocade  wrapped  covers, 
102,  112,  115,  116,  118, 
120,  122,  127 
Silpasdstra,  18 

Sirnhanada  Avalokitesvara,  72 

Simurgh,  244 

Sind,  15,  26,  153,  174 

Sironj,  308 

Sisumdra,  [19] 

Sittanavasal,  22 
Siva,  66,  92,  128,  129,  135, 
143,  201 

Siyavush,  166,  297 
Small  Clive  Album,  folio  from, 
[80} 

Somadeva,  210 
Somapuri  monastery,  44 
Spencer  collection,  129 
SravastT,  45,  53,  64 
Sripdla  Chatuhpadt,  115 
Sri  Rdga,  [90} 

Sthavirdvali ,  79 
A  Story  of  Sukra  and  Rambhd, 
{88} 

Studios.  See  Ateliers;  Salim 
Stupa:  as  book  depository,  43, 
49  n.  2 

Subimperial  Mughal  painting, 
[83-86} 

Suddma  Offers  a  Garland  to 
Krishna,  [37} 

Sufi,  284,  306,  307,  342 
Sufi  prayer  book,  [93} 


SugatisandarGna  Lokesvara,  72 
Sugrlva,  290,  291 
Suicide,  63,  131 
Sukasaptati,  196 
Sukra  Rambhd  Sainvada,  299 
Sultan  Abdullah  Qutb  Shah, 
{103E} 

Sultan  Ali,  36,  173 
Sultan  Husayn,  220 
Sultan  Husayn  Nizam  Shah  in 
the  Zenana,  fig.  16 
Sultan  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah, 

{103F} 

Sultan  Muhammad  Adil  Shah, 
327 

Sultan  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb 
Shah,  [103H} 

Sultan  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah, 
[103G} 

Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  {103D}, 
FIG.  17 

Suparsvanatha  Jina,  92 
Supdsandhacharita,  92 
Surasundari,  107 
Suryamatl,  210 
Sutra,  79 

Svetambara  Jain,  77,  78,  79, 
92,  95 

Symbolic  A  nimals,  [  3  4  B  } 

Symbolic  Portrait  of  Jahangir, 

[72} 

Tabo,  wall  painting  at,  21, 

FIG.  6 

Tahmasp,  30,  174,  191,  192, 
244 

Taj  Mahal,  184 

Tale  of  Sojnaprabhd,  [51B} 

Tale  of  the  Cunning  Siddhikari, 
{51A} 

Taliq  script,  {iooa} 

Tarif-i  Husayn  Shahi,  34,  35, 
354,  FIG.  16 

Tarikh-i  Alfi,  folios  from,  {56} 
Tarikh-i  Khandan-i  Timuriyya, 
205 

Tarjani-mudra,  (sy 
Telegu  literature,  360 
Testimonial  letter,  {94} 
Textiles,  17,  25,  46,  95,  179; 

from  Gujarat,  81 
Theravada,  44 
Three  Deities,  {2 A} 

Three  Monks,  {20A} 

Thuluth  script,  {92} 

Tibetan:  paintings,  21,  23,  24; 
monasteries,  43 


Tie-dye  technique,  81 
Tirthahkara,  77 
Title  page,  {103A} 

Toda  Mongke  and  His  Mongol 
Horde,  {5 8b} 

Transfer  of  the  Embryo,  {i8b} 
Treatise  on  the  Fixed  Stars,  355 
Tree  of  Wisdom,  143 
Tribal  peoples,  15 
Trichandra  Suri,  80 
TrisalT  84,  103,  116 
Trishashtisaldkdpurusha  cha  ri  ta , 
folios  from,  {11} 

Tucci,  Giuseppe,  64 
Tulsi,  folio  designed  and 
painted  by,  {58B} 
Tumburu,  303 
Tutinama,  folio  from,  {47} 

Two  Celestial  Nymphs,  {20B} 
Tivo  Winged  Allgels,  {95D} 

Two  Youths  Engaged  in  a 
Discussion,  {60} 

Ubayd-khan  Uzbek,  239 
UkeG  family,  83,  96,  120 
Unidentified  scene,  {14c} 
Unwan,  337 
Upds'ray,  78 
Uruvila,  60 
Urvashl,  304 
Vttarddhyayanasutra,  25 

Vairochana,  55 
Vaisall,  45 

Vaishnava  deities,  135 
Vajrapani,  69 

Vajrayana  Buddhism,  44,  68, 
72,  73;  deities  of,  {8b— c, 

9A-B} 

Vakataka  kingdom,  18,19 
Varddhamana,  99 
Various  Heavens,  {33} 
Vasantavildsa,  26—27,  136, 
137,  139,  FIG.  lO 
Vasudeva-Krishna,  27 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  183,  203,  227, 
254,  284 
Vidya,  99 

Vigil  on  the  Sixth  Night,  {2 8a} 
Vijaya,  99 

Vijaynagar  empire,  35 
VikramsTla  monastery,  44 
Village  India,  17,  18 
Virginia  Museum,  Richmond, 
68,  288 

Virgin  Mary.  See  Mary 
Vishnu,  66,  121,  135,  143, 
201,  {85A} 


Vishnudharmottarapurana,  1 4 , 

18 

Vishnudas.  See  Bishandas 
Visvantara  Jataka,  FIG.  3 
Vivasvat,  199 

Vrindavan,  141,  143,  144,  147 
Vyantara  devaloka  heaven,  131 

Wall  painting,  19—22, 

FIGS.  2-7 

Walter,  Paul  E,  gift  of,  {37, 

81,  89B,  91,  106} 
Al-Wathiq,  death  of,  {5  6a} 
White  Div,  {84} 

Windsor  Castle,  Royal  Library, 
31,  177,  185,  254,  274 
Winged  Feline  and  Cow,  {95c} 
Winged  Horse  and  Angel,  {95B} 
Worship  of  Pdrsvandtha,  {ioa} 

Yakshas  and  yakshls,  99,  114, 
128 

Yamapata,  17 

Yantra  of  Mahdvira,  {16} 

Yantra  of  Panchdhguli,  {13} 
Yaqut,  159 

Yasodharacharita,  folio  from, 

{19} 

YoginI,  313,  321 
Youth  Dressed  in  Green,  {98} 
Yusuf  Adil  Shah,  311 
Yusuf  u  Zulaykha,  322 

Zafarnama,  31,  173,  189  n.  3 
Zahir  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Babur.  See  Babur 
Zakariya  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Mahmud  Abu  Yahya.  See 
Al-Qazwini 

Ziya  ad-Din  Nakhshabi,  196 
Zuhuri,  330,  331 
Zulaykha,  322 
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